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PRHFACH. 

Ik I were to write a list of the authorities consulted I 

for the making of this little volume it would not 
consist of the names of books and of writers, but of 
obscure men who, in the rural districts of England, 
are doinj; their work and livinj; their lives. For 
several years back, havinj^ been deeply impressed 
with the ma^^nitude and im(X)rtancc of the migration 
to town, it has been my habit to discuss the question 
with all sorts and conditions of countrymen. The 
i study, if I may dignify it with a term so austere, 
began in a semi-depopulated district that I have 
known since chiIdhcK>d. It W(is needless to cisk 
questions there. Hardly has one family left without 
my knowing why, when, and whither it went. The 
knowledge thus acquired ser\'ed as a basis of more. 
In any new district it was but natural to ask if the 
same conditions prevailed, or what other influences 
came into ojKration. And as I have wandered in 
most of the Knglish shires, conversing freely alike 
with the landlord and the tenant, Anglican and Dis- 
senter, the hind at his plough, the ratcatcher working 
ditches with ferret and terrier, the Agrarian lecturer, 
the village atheist, the ]x)acher, the grocer, and doctor 
and land cigent, it is my own blame if I have not 
obtained a tolerably correct notion of the ideas and 
aspirations of the English villager. My chief regret 
is, that I possess no equally intimate knowledge of 
fqreign countries in order to determine how far a 
movement, world-wide in operation, is world-wide in 
its causes. 



n rREFACE. 

A conclusion I arrived at is that the problem is 
difficult, almost impossible, to be understood by any 
mere study of statistics. Many influences arc at 
work that cannot be expressed in figures, and that is 
why I have devoted so much space to an attempt to 
realise the atmosphere in which the peasant lives. 
The talk he hears at the public house is, in dcter- 
mintni; his conduct, as important a factor cis the 
condition of his cottage or the rent of his allotment. 
If symptoms of merriment crop up now and then, I 
hope it will be remembered that there is a difference 
between intrrvicivin^; Ilod^je and driving a hearse; 
and that a good-humoured non-partizan is after all 
quite as likely to (^et at the truth as a solemn 
Tory or serious Radical. 

It remains to be added that althouf^h I have fre- 
quently touched on this theme when contributing; 
out-of-d<x>r articles to the National Ohscn*er^ and in 
1891 when I made a tour amon^; the worst districts 
and wrote a series of letters to the .S7. James* Gas€th\ 
I have not rcprcnluced any of those essays ; for the 
very .nimple reason that doin^^ .so did not fit in with 
the general plan of the book. Furthermore, it may 
be useful to add that what I have written either to 
the journals mentioned or to others has invariably 
been from a perfectly inde])endent point of view. It 
IS no custom of mine before praising or blaming any 
scheme to .stop and consider which political party is 
responsible for it. Whether a measure be Whig or 
Tory is of infinitely less consequence than the efTcct 
it is likely to have« It is the more necessary to keep 
this in mind because in the excitement of bidding 
against each other for the labourer's vote both poli- 
tical parties are in danger of rushing into some very 
rooliah legislative experiments. 

P. A. G. 
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CnAl'TKR I. 

TOWN AND COUNTRY. 

Among the difficult problems of modern life, none causes a 
deejKT anxiety than the increasing tendency of populations 
to mass themselves in a few great centres. It is not an 
exclusively Knglish rjuestion. In Ocrmany, and on the 
Continent generally, in (.'olorado and in Queensland, signs 
arc manifest that the average rustic is eager to forsake field 
and hamlet for the city. Nor has the ditficulty arisen only 
in our time. It used to concern Rome as it now concerns 
Ix>nd(m, and Lord Clarendon thought of it e(|ually with 
Lord Salisbury. lUit here in luigland, and now at the end 
of the nineteenth century, it is assuming a graver asixxt 
than ever it wore elsewhere or at any other lime. Our 
towns arc already large beyond pre<X'dent, and yet they 
continue to grow at an alarming rale. Nevertheless, the 
indigent rural poor, if they move at all, finding an ever- 
colder welcome al)road, are ahnost l)ound to drift into 
them. And their doing so is, in regard to the social 
questions of the day, like a rush of steam into the pipes of 
a l>oiler. Directly, or indirectly, it acts on all the great 
controversies of the hour. The dispute iKtwccn capital 
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a THR RURAL EXODUS. 

and labour is influenced by it ; agrarian rcfonn, which bulks 
so Lirgcly in modern jKilitics, is deriving a new impetus 
from this source ; all attempts to deal with the ** submerged 
tenth" must be futile as long as the indigent rustic drifts into 
the pUcc of the rescued townsman ; even the question of 
Disestablishment, as will presently \k shown, is forced to the 
front by the agitaticm to which the exodus from the fiel(^s 
has given rise. It is, therefore, of the first importance to 
get some clear idea of the extent of the movement, the 
forces which arc iKlieved to cause it, and those remedies 
which hold out some prosjiect either of arresting or 
ameliorating it. At all events, some progress will have 
been made if we arc able to sift the conflicting evidence, 
and present it in an orderly form and in an im|>artial si>irit. 

It is hardly necessary to show at the outset that a regular 
and natural overflow from the village into the city is the 
reverse of an evil. When the vigorous, enterprising 
countr)'man, fmding no adetpiate outlet for his energy and 
ambition at the ploughtail, comes to push his fortune in 
town, he is not doing harm, but gcxxl. Save for the inter- 
fusion of new bUKxl« the urban |Kipulation would la 'guish 
and become enfeebled. Trade and commerce are the 
stronger for their country recruits. But the evil arises from 
the fact that it is no longer only the rhoice few, the cream 
of the rural youths, the cme clever lM)y or girl of a family, 
who come to town. l*he movement has outgrown all 
pvot)ortion, and those who are adapted for the struggles of 
town life, as well as those nho are not so, are laying down 
the implements of agriculture and hastening to compete for 
pbcet at desk and counter, in the dockyard and the railway 
statiofiy in the |Niblic-house liar and the police force. 

To csqwctfl the extent of the migration in Hgures is much 
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more difficult ihan it looks. From the census returns, 
however, is is proved beyond all c]uestion that the rural 
population does not increase at the same rate as the uriKin. 
The following figures shuw the comfiarativc rate of progress 
since 1861 : — 

CciiKus year iKru. 1K71. iKKi. 1891. 

Urban •population.. 12,696,520 I4,Q2Q,J^(3 17,636,6^6 2«\Ko2,770 
Rural „ .. 7*369.704 7'7**2,9Hj 8,337.793 «.I9**.M8 



Total 20,006,224 22,712,266 25,974.439 29,001,018 

These figures rec^uire some explanation. Between urlutn 
and rural districts no rigid line is drawn. For our present 
purpose, however, it is enough to note that a rearrangement 
of the urlxin and rural districts has afTcctcd the |x>pulation 
for 1 89 1. The general bearing of the figures is |)ointed out 
in the following extract from the rci)ort of the Registrar- 
General : "The population in 1881 of these 1006 urlian 
districts, a certain numlKT of which, however, were not 
urlxin ai that date. Was 18,046,174, so that the increase in 
these urban districts in the course of the decennium amounted 
to 15*3 |)er cent., while the increase among the inhabitants 
of the rest of the country was only 3*4 [kt cent. ; and these 
figures may be taken as representing with sufficiently 
approximate accuracy the resi>ective increases in the urlian 
and the rural |X)pulations. The urban (xipulation increases, 
then, very much more rapidly than the rural population* 
And not only so, but the larger, or rather the more |K>pulous, 
the urban district, and the more decided therefore its 
urban character, the higher, speaking generally, and with 
many individual exceptions, is its rate of growth." lliat 
the exodus, therefore, is no passing and ephemeral phase of 
our social life, but a strong movement, gathering strength 
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as it goes, must \k taken as a hard fact, and no mere 
ol)scrver*s impression. 

1*he most cfTcctual way of showing the extent to which 
the country is lieing exchanged as a place of residence 
for the town is to take a typical agricultural district and go 
over it parish hy parish. Many reasons combine to make 
Northumberland a suitable example. According to the most 
trustworthy authorities the i^asant is better off there than 
elsewhere. Wages are higher, engagements are made for a 
year '* in rain and shine, in sickness and in health," and the 
calling of agriculture wears its most engaging aspect. In 
the whole county there is no l)etter district for our purix)sc 
than the fertile valley through which the Till {xtsses from 
Wooler down to Etal and thence to Tillmouth. Husbandry 
is the main occujiation of the people. No special causes 
seem to exist to account for any migration. There never 
were any factories or village industries to fail and throw the 
|)eoi)le out of work. Nor has there ever l>een any agitation 
to increase their discontent. Strikes are practically un- 
known. Mr. Joseph Arch, whose presence in a rural dis- 
trict is a sure sign that with or without reason the farm- 
servants lielieve themselves aggrieved, is seldom heard of in 
it Mr. All)ert Grey, whose " co^|)erative '* farm of East 
Learmouth just borders on the selected district, would cer- 
tainly bear mc out in the assertion that twenty-one shillings 
b no unfair estimate of a laliourer*s weekly wage, which }% 
paid at the rate of fifteen shillings in money and the rest in 
kind. Nevertheless, the following figures speak for them- 
selves, and appear to show conclusively that for the average 
working man country life at its be»t has ceased to hold any 
diarm. This is the more remarkable if it be taken into 
aooount that il is not unusual there to find tenanu of large 
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farms who were cither day lalxnirers ihemsclvcs or were the 
sons of day labourers. Northumberland, it is necessary to 
point out, has increased its population by 16*7 {kt cent, 
during the Inst ten years — an increase suriKissed in only six 
other counties — vi/.., Kssex, (ilamor^an, Surrey, Monmouth, 
Durham, and Kent. Hut all the rural districts, that is to 
say those in which agriculture is the main occupation of the 
people, fall away. Hexham and Haltwhistle, llellingham, 
Alnwick, Helford, and Berwick, Cilendale and Rothbury are 
going back. In the agricultural valley of Olendalc the fol- 
lowing were the census figures at the numeration of 188 1 : — 

Census. 1 87 1. 18.S1. 

Wooler Parish 1610 1529-81 

Chat ton Parish . . . . 1538 1302-136 

Chillingham Parish . . . 325 334+ 

Ford Parish 1841 *5*^5-'S7 

Hranxton Parish .... 234 221- 13 

Kirknewton Parish . . . 1402 1259-143 

The detailed figures of the last census have, while this is 
l>eing written, not yet l)een published, but that the de- 
population is going on at an increased rate is proved from 
the fact that both of the registration sub-districts into which 
the ward is divided show a decrease — Ford of 488 and 
Wooler of 289.* 

It may be useful to add a few notes about the larger 
fxirishes. Wooler is the market town of the district, and its 
tradesmen live by .supplying the needs of the neighbouring 
agriculturists ; it flourishes when they flourish, it languishes 
when they have 1>ad times, and its shrinkage is sympathetic 
with their desertion of the flelds. Chatton is interesting, 

' So; Preliminary CensuK Report, 1891. 
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because there for many a day the cottager has had not three 
but four acres and a cow. He greatly prizes the privilege, 
and seldom is a cottage and allotment vacant. I was told 
on the spot that the dccrcaise of {X)pulation simply arises 
from this, that the large families are continually making 
townward. A cow is a greatly pri/ed adjunct to a Insurer's 
wage, hut where, as at Chatton, there is practically no sale 
for milk, it is not so considerable as to countcrlialance the 
influences that lead to migration. The parish of Dodding- 
ton again has a very instructive history. Ix)ng ago the 
village was such a group of freehold pro|)erties as were to he 
found in many English counties — in Lincolnshire, Wiltshire, 
Cheshire, and Norfolk, to select a few at random. A story 
is still told of forty of these '* sma' lairds riding in an im|x>s* 
ing procession at the funeral of a neighlx)uring landowner '*. 
But the tragedy of the i>etty freeholder, as it has been 
enacted in nearly every corner of England, took place here 
too — the story is one of terrible laliour and privation, of 
grinding |)overty and lx>rrowing, of debt and sale, bankniptcy 
or death. Ijocally, the decay of Doddington is still regarded 
as a warning against the creation of small freeholds. Of the 
other parishes it is unnecessary to say more than that Ford, 
which nearly all belongs now to the ^fa^|uis of Watcrford, 
was under the late Marchioness one of the most l)enevolcntly 
oonducted estates in the kingdom. For many generations 
It has been customary hereabouts to let an allotment of a 
quarter of an acre, half an acre, or an acre, with each of 
the village cottages. No one need ask twice what has 
become of the people. It may be said broadly that the 
krge majority have gone to Newcastle. For reasons which 
it will be oor aim to investigate, they would rather work on 
the lailway or the wharf, rather be porters in a goods 
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Store or tapsters in a tavern, than pursue the calling of 
agriculture. In iSSi NewcastIeu|)on-T>ne had a fiopula* 
tion of 145,359 ; in 1S91 this had grown to 186,345, an in- 
crease of 28*2 per cent. As tlic gain per cent, in the ix>pu- 
lation of the whole county was 16*7 in the last ten years, 
it is a fair deduction that at least 1 1 per cent, of Newcastle's 
increase is due to the removal of country |>eople to it. 

This is only one striking illustration of a process that is 
going on in every corner of Hngland. It makes no dif* 
ference whether the district has a good or an evil reputation 
for its treatment of lalKnirers. Norfolk is generally ac- 
counted the exact opiM)site of Northumberland in all that 
regards the weli-lieing of the i^asant, and it is being for- 
saken precisely in the same way. Cromer, Norwich, and 
other towns swell and grow, but the farming districts, such 
as Downham and Swa/Tliam and Thett'ord, do not even stand 
still, but are being rapidly emptied of inhabitants. Exa- 
mination shows that the administrative county of Norfolk 
— prol)ably because it is mainly agricultural in character — 
has actually fallen away in ten years, diminished in fact 
from 319,840 to 318,067. The county is divided into fifty- 
nine sub-districts, of which twenty-two show an increase of 
Iiopulation, thirty seven a decrease. Suffolk, the neigh- 
bouring county, has forty-three sub-districts, of which 
twenty-five arc falling olT, and eighteen increasing — the 
growth l)eing almost exclusively confined to the towns. 
Crossing over to the south-western division of England, 
we find the decrease still more pronounced. Wiltshire 
is pre-eminently an agricultural county, and of its thirty- 
seven sul>-districts no fewer than twenty-seven show a 
decay of population ; the only places where the growth is 
marked Ixiing Swindon and Trowbridge and Alderbury. 
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In Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset the same 
tendency prevails. 

The Midland fields are Ining forsaken likewise. In (ilou- 
ccstershire only a ver)* few of the towns are growing ; the many 
rural market centres that deinrnd for their prosiKrity on the 
custom of those engaged in agriculture are falling off in 
the numlx:r of their inhabitants. Circnc^estcr — so minutely 
descrilied as Fleecelnirough in /foJ^ie and his Masters-- 
Northleach, Stow-ontheWold, Winchcomh, Fairford, are 
all less than they used to 1k\ Herefordshire is very much 
worse. Four out of its twenty-four suh-districts show in the 
last census an aggregate increase of 506, the others a de- 
crexsc of 5703. In Shropshire twelve sub-districts are slightly 
more |Kipulous ; of thirty seven an exactly op|K)site change 
has to Ik noted. In the Potteries however, this state of 
things is reversed. West Hromwich, Stoke-uix}n •Trent, and 
the other industrial towns of Staffordshire have grown 
enormously, and in the whole county there are only a few 
out-ofthe-way ])arishes that are l>eing deiHipulated. Hut 
the agricultural North Midlands, csfHrrially the Spalding, 
Sleaford, Horncastle, lx)uth, and Spilsby districts of Lin- 
colnshire, arc falling off greatly. Industrial Nottingham is 
growing, and it is worthy of note that the small-farm estates 
of Cheshire apiKar to have held the |ieople lietter than 
some other kinds of farming ; or i^rhaps it would Ik: nearer 
the truth to say that dairy-fanning has done so. In Wales 
the teiidency of |M.niple to mass themselves is very marked. 
Although the total |xipulation has increased by 1 1 '6 |kt 
ccnt.y the growth has iK'en confmed to sixty-six of the 180 
tub districts of the rrinci|Kility ; the renuining 114 show a 
decline. 

It IS unnecessary to go through the other counties in 
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detail. Any student of the census returns may add to our 
examples for himself. He will 6nd that the movement is 
confmcd to no one locality, hut is to he observed in every 
agricultural district that lies remote from towns. Nor docs 
it seem to spring from any clear and well-deHncd cause for 
discontent on the (Kirt of the |Kasantry. If they have low 
wages, as in Wiltshire, they leave ; luil if they have high 
wages, as in Nonhumhcrland, they leave also. Where the 
farms are small, as in the Sleaford division of Lincolnshire, 
they go away ; and in Norfolk, where, as a rule, they are 
larger, the process of desertion still ))roceeds. One of the 
worst features of the migratiim is the silence with which it 
is conducted. Ixrft to himself, the labourer does not 
grumble or agitate. The uneasiness and an.xiety expressed 
by the recent agitation are urban more than rural. Were 
the villager eager about reforms, were he to formulate the 
conditions on which he would remain at home, the country 
is in a tem|KT to grant him almost anything. Dut he seems 
imbued with the desiuiiring belief that there is no future for 
him on the land, and he c[uietly lays down his mattoc^k and 
his hoe and ([uiis it. The devices to re-attract him to agri- 
culture are the invention of philosophers and statesmen and 
students of social lite who foresee grave inconvenience as 
certain to arise sooner or later from the continual aggregation, 
and of town workmen who arc apprehensive that the stream 
of new com{)ctitors will prove a serious obstacle to their 
natural efforts to improve their position. It is weakening 
and undermining their forces in the great Ixtttle between 
lal)our and capital. A very large growth of industry would 
be required if employment were to \yc found for so many 
new hands. 

The anxiety is wellfounded. Were the populations of 
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village and hamlet to remain sUitionary and only the 
natural increment to drift into towns the migration would 
I be sufficient to recruit and invigorate urban life ; even then 

i the experience of Ix)ndon shows that the townsman, en- 

feebled by the conditions under which he works, would be 
put to it to hold his own with the lusty and energetic rural 
migrant The country parishes are doing more, however, 
I than merely sending their surplus inhabitants to town — 

they are lieing depleted ; and it is this feature of the case 
that demands our attentive consideration. It will be 
found that the most sanguine reformer does not claim to 
have discovered an absolute remedy, biit many useful sug- 
gestions have lx:cn made as to ste|)s that may be taken, 
with a tolerable prospect of so improving the lot and 
brightening the lives of farm-servants that a proix>rtion of 
them may he induced not to change their occupation, but 
to remain on the soil. Before attempting to separate the 
wise proposals from the imwise, however, it will be necessary 
to pass in review the various causes to which, rightly or 
wrongly, the migration has been tiaccd. 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

It is imiiossit>le to avciid the conclusion that in some way or 
other the rural exodus is connected with the state of agri- 
culture. Of 1995 cx-metropolitan sub districts in England 
and Wales, dealt with in the Census Re|)ort, 945 show a 
decline of population; and, roughly speaking, these localities 
ooostttttte the bnn land of the country. Were one to take 
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a map, «ind enclose with red ink the areas I)ecoming more 
crowded, the residue would t)c found to consist of decaying 
market towns, stagnant villages, small hamlets ^nd farm 
steadings ; in other words, of the places where the inhabi- 
tints either subsist on the custom of the agricultural 
population or themselves comix)sc it. Korthum}>crland, in 
which sixteen mining districts have increased enormously, 
and sixteen agricultural districts have decreased to a 
corresponding extent, is a typical example. Where a 
county is nearly all agricultural this iKilance is not main- 
tained — <'.A'-f forty-seven out of fifty-five Lincolnshire sul)-dis- 
Iricts are in decay. (Glamorgan again is exactly opiwsite in 
its characteristics ; and all but one of its twenty-six sub-dis- 
tricts show a substantial increase. The change indicated 
applies to all the country. 

An obvious inference is that English agriculture is a 
failing industry. It is a less profitable calling than it used 
to Ik, and, consequently, incapable of maintaining as many 
workers. Roth in statistics and in matters of common 
observation there is abundant proof that herein lies the 
chief, though not the entire, explanation of the exodus, 
landowners find it extremely difficult to let their pro|ierty. 
In the autumn of 1891 you could drive fifteen miles through 
Norfolk without ])assing a tenanted farm, and the gradual 
falling oflf in the total numlx:r of Kngli.sh farmers, with the 
corresponding growth in the number of bailiffs, is proof 
positive that the difiiculty is no merely local one. The 
extremely low price of land, the number of country 
mansions let or closed because the owners are too ix>or to l 

occupy them in the old style, and the acres allowed to ])ass 
out of cultivation, afford evidence of the same kind. 

Ix>rd Salisbury, with many other influential statesmen, 
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traces this result to the influence of Krce Trade ; and, with- 
i out entering into the controversy whether that policy is or 

is not on the whole ndvaningeous to the nation, it may in a 
I few sentences lie shown how the al)ohtion of protective 

duties has acted on the rural population. It is not without 
: reason that the Hritish funncr complains most bitterly that 

I he is ruined by foreign comi)etition. In the year 1891 we 

I paid j{^ 1 66,403.9 3 1 for foreign farm produce; and, except 

in the case of comiKiratively small cjuantities of maize and 
! cotton-seed cake, these goods all entered into competition 

with the products of our own agriculture. It is, therefore, 
not to 1)e wondered at that the prices obtained by the 
farmer all have a tendency to fall. Twenty-five years ago 
I he could get 50s. a f^uarter for his wheat, and now he is 

1 . often obliged to take as little as 31s. Barley, oats, and 

I wool have not depreciated to such an extent, but they have 

I : undergone a very marked fall. Cheese and butter (includ- 

ing margarine^ of which we imix>rted well over ^32,000,000 
worth bst year, are worth eighteen or twenty per cent, less 
I than they were twenty years ago. The farmer has also to 

I ; compete with Chicago in the ix>rk market, and with an increas- 

I ing im|x>rt of Ixxf and mutton. I have made very careful 

inquiries in various (larts of the country as to the practical 
effect of this growing com|)etition, and the answers throw 
a considerable light on the migration. In a district of 
Cheshire, where the population shows a slight increase, and 
the people seem exce|Hionally comfortable and pros|)erous, 
where there is not an unlet farm or an empty cottage, a 
gentlemani who owns the greater |K>rtion of it, and farms on 
I hit own account, said : ** We have peculiar advantiges for 

our dairy (arms herci as Manchester and other Lancashire 
toimt take our milk. But the secret of farming profiubly 

I 

I 

I 

I ' 
I 

I 
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I is to keep down the )ai)our bill. Our work is done with 

the fewest ix)ssilile hnnds. Not a n)an or woman or child 

\ . more than is absolutely ncrc.ss;iry is employed." He is an 

extremely kind landlord ns far ns the aged and those 
incapacitated for lalK)ur are concerned ; but he gives the 
youths to understand that the majority of them, as they 
grow up, must find employment elsewhere— a system which 
of itself accounts for a i)ortion of the movement to towns. 
A north-country Si^uire's farmer and factor, who alto- 
gether has some 4000 acres under his control, and has 
the name of l>eing an excellent and, as times go, most 
successful agriculturist, remarked that it was utterly im- 
|)ossible to make money out of land nowadays. He 
considered himself lucky in so far that none of the farms 
under his management showed a loss. The si)ecialily of 
the district used to Ik: the gi owing of lK.'st Ixirley for malt- 
ing puq)oses, but it had never l>een able to command the 
same price since the alteration in the malt-Lix. At the very 
best, he never reckoned on making more than a landlord's 
profit — a ten {kt cent, profit out of the land. *l'he meaning 
of that was that land held without rent could just (Kiy, but 
would yield no return that would divide between landlord 
and tenant His district is being rapidly de{)opulated, 
and lalK>ur is scarce — especially female lalx>ur. In dairy 
counties one does not often see women at work in the fields, 
but in the north a great many out-of-door tasks are fx^r- 
formed by them. I bitterly, however, they have dcvelo[)cd 
a strong reluctance to weeding and hoeing, " singling " and 
X " quickening ''. I'hey prefer to be dressmakers or even 

domestic servants. This aversion was general, and in no 
wise directed to a particular estate, for the employer is one 
of the most popular in the north. While all the neighbour- 
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ing farms have to undergo a change of servants annually, 
most of his ploughmen were Uirn in his cottages ; hut t)ic 
young men arc continunlly asking him to find places for 
them in town, and how the agricultural depression in- 
fluences them is obvious. In more prosfierous times the 
ambitious country youth saw his chance of rising in the 
world in a farm. Families would combine to earn and 
pinch and scrape for the pur|K)se of taking and stcMtking a 
small holding. Hut this career has lost its attraction with 
the fall of profits. At the best it was risky. When a mnn*s 
whole- capital is embarked in cattle and implements, one 
had se.is(m, or an outbreak of *' foot-and-mouth," is enough 
to ruin him. I have in view an actual case in which a \cry 
worthy man was reduced to bankruptcy through the suc- 
cessive deaths by accident of three valuable horses To 
stake one's all on such an issue for the off-chance of securing 
the very smallest profits would Ik* folly. The countryman 
naturally prefers to work his way upward along the less 
ha/iirdous fiaths of trade. 

Another direction in which the migration has been 
swollen l)y the depression of agriculture is through the land- 
owners. Knglish proprietors, during the long succession of 
bad )'cars, ha%e averted the troubles with which Ireland has 
been vexed by, in many cases, %*oluntarily offering a reduc- 
tion of rent of from ten to fifty |H?r cent 'J'he very l)cst 
fanners needed something of the kind. A very typical 
cxam|)le comes to my mind. I rememl)er well the shock 
with which I learned threi* years ago that Nf r. N. was aliout 
« to leave the holding that he and his father had lictween 
ihem rented for no less than eighty-fi%'e years. He himself 
is an old man now, and no one l)clieved that he could make 
op his mind lo quit the white house on the side of the Down 
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built for his father, and in which he had dwelt for over three- 
score years. On the farm there was not a field or tree, not 
a hrook or hush or corner, with which he was not familiar. 
Nforeover, though the family is a very thrifty one, and dif!i- 
cult to kirgain with, they are known to he keenly alive to 
old associations. People who, to make both ends meet, 
have to be continually on the outlook against waste have to 
learn a certain niggardliness, kindly and generous as at heart 
they may be. "Why did you leave the old homestead?" I 
asked Mr. N. one day in the October of '91. "Over big a 
rent," he replied tersely. ** Well," I went on, for I knew his 
circumstances |KTfecily, "that is rather c(k)1. You are a 
nice person to pose as a broken-down fiirmer. How much 
money have you laid out in hou.ses and land since then?'* 
"It is all in the town," he retorted, with a shrewd, satisfied 
twinkle of his eye. "And they would not have l>een lx>ught 
if I had stop|>ed at the Down Farm. We used to pay ^2100 
a year for it. After father died they knocked off the odd 
hundred, and for ten years I did not do bad. 'I*hen when 
the low years came it would not |iay the rent, so when 
my lease ran out I ofTcred ^^1500, and they would have 
taken j^i 700. This place, hap|>ening to be vacant, I put 
in for it, and got it for ^900, and it suits me fine. Well at 
last they had to take ^1450 for the Down Farm, and I hear 
the man who has it is going in for another reduction, or is 
intending to give it up." 

It would not l>e true to .say that something like this has 
taken place everywhere. Some few estates arc actually 
more productive now than they were twenty years ago. A 
Midland owner showed me with pride that he was actually 
getting over ^200 a year n)ore for his land than his father 
had. But ca.ses like this arc very exceptional. As a rule, 
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wherever the deiiopulation is most markcil, cither many of 
the farms arc vacant or let at a greatly reduced rent. 

Now the great im|K>veri.shmcnt of the landed gentry has 
had a very striking effect on the village. Absenteeism is not 
yet such a grievance in England as it has been in Ireland, 
but it is a grievance to which the rustic mind is keenly alive. 
When the s(|uire, ficrceiving that his shrunken income is no 
longer sufficient to meet the ex|M;nses entailed on a great 
county family, goes abroad, or to liOndon, or to some cheap 
watering-place to economise, he naturally lets the hall, and 
there ensues a great loss of occufxition to many humble 
dependants. The shipbuilder or stockbroker, soap-maker or 
brewer, who takes ihe house on a year's or a three-years' 
tenancy, naturally s|Knds as little upon it as he can. It 
would \k unreasonable to ex|)ect him to undertake or carr)* 
on improvements or to employ a man morO than he can help 
in garden or stable, field or shrubl^ry. (Generally he brin[;s 
his own servants with him, and takes them away again. 
Thus woodmen and stable-boys, gardeners and lal><)urers, 
arc thrown out of work. In many cases several artisans, the 
blacksmith and the caqKMiter fur example, are practically in 
the same |)osition. Occasionally when an ancient and his- 
toric mansion is ad%*ertised to be let in the columns of the 
TIfmfs or the Standnrd, it Inxomes the prey of adventurers, 
wIkmc doings are a revelation to the innocent country trades- 
|JCO|)le. What I mean will he most easily explained by the 
itory of an actual occurrence. The unconcerned reader will 
probably accept it as comedy ; it was not so to the village 
tradesmen. It took place in what, since the time of Queen 
Elixabeth, has been the residence of successive generations 
of one of our very oldest county families, and is situated in 
a fcry remote nirmi district— so remote that the milestone on 
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the olil roach road just at the cntrnncc to the avenue declares 
that it is 317 miles to Lorxion. The owner has gone to live 
in Florence, and the hall was let to a gentleman, who at first 
l>egan hy winning golden o))inions frcmi all sorts of {Kroplc. 
His supplies were Iniught from the neighl>ouring market 
town ; he employed village labour, and seemed to fill the 
|K>si(ion of country gentleman as though he had l)cen l)orn 
to it. Hut no chwpies were forthcoming. " He is not rich, 
hut he is going to marry a very rich wife," was an explanation 
that kept (K'ople from being uneasy. In another country 
house some hundred miles off a similar play was iK'ing 
acted, but here the tenant was a lady al>out to l)e married to 
a very wealthy husband. .\s this is not a novel, but an 
episode in real lifo, we need not go into details. The couple 
were united, and then the truth came out that the engage- 
ment was arranged by advertisement and that they had 
cheated one another most efTfeclually, f<jr each had taken a 
country house to give vraisemhlame to the thousands per 
annum with which their advertisements in the matrimonial 
|>aper had been garnished. They both disap|)cared, and 
probably under other names are pursuing new frauds. 
What concerns us is that they paid neither rent, nor bills, 
nor wages, and that several honest labouring men are even, 
as I write, manfully trying to retrieve themselves from the 
difficulties into which the incident cast them. The occur- 
rence is admittedly rare, but the carpet-bagger who takes the 
hall for a season and goes off in debt, "occurs," as the 
naturalists say, oftcncr than is desirable. His trickeries, 
combined with the very low expenditure of the average 
tenant, have unquestionably helped to create in the villager 
a distrust of the hall tenant. 

Agricultural depression affects not only those who arc 
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directly engaged in husbandry but the mechanics and trades- 
men not actually engaged in it. Sumetimes its eflects are 
traced in the most unlikely places. Whoever knows Knglish 
rural districts well is familiar with groups of wayside houses 
where the roadmen used to live, and there are no figures 
more familfar than the(|uarr)'men in reddish clothes looking 
as if soiled with clay, the old man with green eyeshades 
lircaking stones in the d([Si and his mates who in winter 
clean the roads, and lay the metal, in summer cut and tidy 
the foot|)ath. How is it that you will so often now And the 
cottages they lived in ruined, empty, and crumbling, the 
men themselves decreased in number ? No answer could 
be simpler. Roads take far less mending nowadays than 
formerly. When it still was profitable to grow wheat and 
other grain you could not drive along a country lane with> 
out meeting groaning carts and waggons bearing produce to 
market or railway station, or carrying cake and manure to 
the iarm. But what a distance one may ride today without 
encountering anylxxly, except |K*rhaps a grocer's boy with a 
spring cart, a farmer jogging along in his light gig I 1 doubt- 
less the extension of railways has something to do with this 
decrease of traflic, but it does not wholly aceount for it. 
The farmer makes less use of the roads because he is 
relinquishing the culti%'ation of grain for the breeding of 
cattle and sheet). '^^^ is the chief reason why his wains do 
not make more work for the roadman. 

Country masons and carpenters suffer more severely. A 
glance at any semi-depopulated district is sufficient to prove 
how much employment they have lost. Huilding is at an 
entire standstill. l*he inference from the facts is so plain it 
would lie superfluous to dwell on it .\ few examples, how- 
r, will make it plain. In the Liskcard sub-division of 
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Cornwall whore ihc entire iM)pulation is only a lillle over 
10,000, spread over an area of 44,91 1 •i<'»'t'S, there were in 
1891 no less than 167 fewer inhabited houses than in 1881; 
in the Dawley suhdistrirt of Shropshire where the |)opula- 
lion U 7183 to 357fi acres, the inhabited houses have de- 
creased in ten years to the extent of 369, To a greater or 
less degree the spectacle of dwellings going out of occu|Ki- 
tion is a common one wherever the depression of agriculture 
is felt. Where there is a difficulty in fnuling tenants, cottages 
which otherwise men would l>e employed to rejKiir arc 
allowed to get worse and worse till pulling them down is the 
inevitable end. 

Thus the movement having once started grows of itself 
cresii/ cnmJo as Ovid says. When a fanner, unable to make 
a living out of it, cpiits his holding and the owner unable to 
find another tenant |)Iaces a bailiff in charge merely to keep 
things going as is often done in Kasi Anglia, the mischief 
gradually spreads. Those broken, unkept fences, fields 
overgrown wiih weeds, buildings all out of rqwir mean, 
among other things, that the local mechanics and labourers 
who kept them in repair arc out of work or have left the 
district, that the village shops where their wages would have 
been partly spent are being ruined by credit and the .shrink* 
ing of custom, and that even the public-house is suffering. 

It is therefore hardly possible to avoid the conclusion that 
in the depressed state of agriculture we must seek for the 
great reason of the rural exodus, and the only remedy that 
by any chance can be cffei tual must rely mainly u|)on the 
revival of this industry. Could any means be found where- 
by the ^160,000,000 we pay annually to the foreigner for 
farm produce might be directed into the }K>ckets of our own 
agricultural classes the problem would l>e solved. Neverthe- 
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less there are many other influences at work which it will be 
necessary to analyse liefore wc arrive at any satisfactory 
conclusion, and to get nt them we must lx?gin by clearly 
understanding the classes uf which our rural |K)|>ulation is 
composed. 



CHAPTER III. 

FARM-SKKVANTS. 

As there are only a little over 800,000 farm -labourers in 
all England, it is obvious that the rural migrants are not all 
of that class. Yet it is chiefly with them that the difliculty 
lies. When the village grocer or blacksmith closes his shop, 
it is easy to supply his place — the town provisionMuerchant 
being only too glad to send round his cart, and the iron- 
monger or machinery-maker his men. Hut the ploughman 
is indis|K*ns.'ible where fields are to lie cultivated ; and his 
exodus is causing great inconvenience. *' Only boys, girls, 
and old-folk are left *' is a general complaint of the farmers. 
In Hertfordshire and other counties near I/ondon lal)our is 
licamiing so scarce that the very school children are 
regiibrly employcnl on Saturdays and holidays. Kven in 
counties like Bedford, Cheshire, and I.incr>lnshire, where 
market gardening is a growing industry, its development is 
checked by the difliculty in flnding labour. Women seem 
Id be more averse to field wcirk than men. Northumbrian 
farmers |iay them what in some |>arts of (iloucestcrshire is 
consi<lcrcd a man's wnge— that is to say, a sum of nine 
ihillings a week, with extra in han*est and other |>cn]uisites, 
but they are very difficult to get. 
It will he well to ask at the outset why both men and 
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women have dcveIu|K'd the antipathy to oul-ofdoors* labour r 

that is one strong reason for their forsaking it. The { 

feminine revolt is the easier to explain, and as far as it i 

s|)rings from a general advance in refmement, it is not a 

thing to )>c decried. " As coarse as a miickle bondager*' is 

a common term of reproach among those accustomed to 

see gangs of female field-workers acting under the su|H:r- 

intendence of a women steward, who is the lieutenant of 

the farm-steward. Only the lowest class of country-women 

follow the occupation. It is, in the first place, very hard and 

continuous. During winter the women work from dawn to 

dusk ; in summer from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. 'I'hey gather stones 

and weeds from the fields ; spread manure and soot ; plant, 

hoe and weed potatoes ; hoe and single the turnips ; cut 

thistles on the pastures in spring ; make the hny in summer; 

and in autumn help with the harvest, and dig the potatoes. 

During winter they pull and cut turnips for the cows 

and oxen, 'I'hese are a few of their ordinary tasks, but 

the scarcity of men is often an excuse for setting them to 

others more unwomanly. .Xt certain seasons of the year 

it is by no n\enns uncommon, on some Knglish farms, to 

see girls doing the work of byremen and teamsters, driving 

carts, filling manure, and attending to the cattle. Rough 

work induces coarse talk, and the degraded woman Is 

seldom a model of virtue. Statisticians, drawing a sweeping 

inference from the returns of illegitimate children, sometimes 

a.ssert that there is as much inuuorality in the cotmtry as in 

the town. If that is so, it is the female out-workers who arc 

to blame. A " nnsfortune " is hardly a cause of repruich 

among them. The woman goes to the workhouse for a 

month or two and emerges the same as ever. Those with 

five, six or even seven " bye-blows '* arc not very uncommon. 
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A|;ain, iIutc is a prariirc growing loss frc<|Ut'nt I am glad 
to say- precisely analogous (o that prevalent in \Vhitec-ha|)el. 
It i<i that of a man and a woman when they take a mutual 
fanr)* Mmply "going together," as they call it, without the 
inter\'cntion of priest or registrar. Sometimes these unions 
endure %'ery much longer than might t)e expected. I have 
known of more than one that have not l)een dissolved till 
death. A res]iectal)le yotmg hind would, other things l>eing 
ef|ual, rather marry a domestic servant than a field-worker. 
Under the circumstances it is not surprising that after 
twenty-one yeais of national educatiim the daughters of 
farm-servants should prefer indoor employment. Itut there 
are grounds for helieving that they are not so fit for it as 
their predecessors. The great strong women— such as they 
were descrilied by (huhlKTt Hede, for example — who used 
to do fnrm-work in the n'liddle of the century, were stout, 
red-faced and huxom. Hut in those days they lived largely 
on a rough healthy diet of oatmeal iNtrridge. Since flour 
ami tea have become cheap, white bread and kid tea have 
ahnost replaced every other kiiul of f(x>d, with the con- 
se(|uence that the red, blowsy, healthy faces have grown 
white and bloodless, and physiqtu generally has deteriorated. 
At least that is my impression, and it is ccm firmed by many 
f|ualified authorities. 

Tliese observations, l>e it noted, apply exclusively to the 
rougher kind of female farm -servants, and in no degree to 
those engaged ujion indoor work. I have not found that 
the Cheshire girls evince the slightc*st dislike to dairy work, 
and where the County (^ouncils ha%'e arranged for lessons 
to be given in cheese- and butter-making, women are glad to 
learn. Where, as in parts of Surrey, poultry-farming is a 
rcgubr industry, thea* is no difficulty in finding women who 
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arc delighted io take rharj;c of the I'owls. These arc feminine 
occupations of which the i><)|)ularity seems to increase. 
Again there are counties— |)oriions of North Wales, for ex- 
ample — wherein hardly any field-svork is clone hy women. 
Female farm-servants all over the country are decreasing in 
numl)ers, and as only about 40,000 are so classified, it may 
well he that they are altogether ceasing out of the land At 
all events, it is (]uile evident that after a girl has had several 
years of intelligent schooling she N\ill not l>e content to 
earn her livelihood liy carting manure and hoeing turnt|)s. 
She would rather he a domestic servant ; though, again, 
the domestic servant would rather lie a dressmaker or a 
IKislolfice clerk. Amhiiion has, as it were, fired the entire 
order of women compelled to work for a liveliluKid. 

It is the same with their fathers and brothers. Few of us 
have realised yet how effe<lually the yokel of old has been 
superseded. Me was called a clown, a bumpkin, and a 
clodpole, and his stupidity was such as to deserve those 
epithets. Many a time when talking to old, grey-haired 
))easants done with work nnd fit fi»r nothing but to sit by 
the ingle-n(X)k and maunder of youthful days, I have 
wondered how they managed to retain as much intelligence 
as they did. Toil began with most of them almost as soon 
as they left the cradle. In worm-eaten farm IxKiks it i.s 
common to meet with entries showing how little cha|)s, who 
ought to have lieen at Nchool, were sent to earn a fxjor 
threepence a day by scaring wild birds. "I left school at 
nine," said to me an aged {KMsant, whose history ftiutafis 
mutandis was the same as that of hundreds of others. *' My 
father was jiutting up (lalings, and I had to hold them while he 
drove in the nails. It was cold IVbruary weather, and I still 
mind how my fingers tingled. At fifteen I did a woman's 
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work on the hancst- field, and used to coiuo home so tired 
I have fallen dead asleep over my }>orrid^e." A man like 
that was not legally adscriptus g/chir^ hiii he was fettered to 
the soil l>y very strong l>onds. Hard and continuous labour 
dulled and stunted his mental {Miwers. A ten-mile journey 
was an event that kept him in talk for a lifetime. Even at 
this day I know ruslies who live within that distance of the 
sea and yet have never l>eheld it. A man who had broken 
hrcad in two. counties was reckoned to have seen a hit of 
the world. '* My son is a far cleverer man as nie/* said old 
Cieorge Richardson, the village thatcher, to me once ; " he 
knows three languages— \'()rksh ire, Scotch and Irish." This 
stay-at-home tendency was largely due to lnc:k of money, 
agricultural lain urers in the olden time lieing ]Kiid mostly 
in kind. A man through whose hands not more than six 
|iounds passed in the course of a twelvemonth and this was 
a wage actually )uid in a good district as late as i S50— had very 
little to s|K*nd on travelling. Moreover, holidays were very 
scarce — scarcer by far than they seem to have been in the 
much-abused feudd times. In his DiU dt Jlosel'Onderie 
Walter de Henley says : " Vou know that there are in the 
year fifty-two weeks. Now take away eij;ht weeks for 
holidays and other hindrances, then are there forty four 
working wet*ks left.'' From another treatise, prolubly of the 
thirteenth century, the SfnesthautU^ it is api>arent that in 
addition to these regulir off days the farm-sen ant would 
occasionally ask for leave of ab.sence ** to go to fairs or 
markets or wrestling matches or wakes or to the tavern ". 
Hut nowadays wherever the lalM>urer has a long engagement 
he has few holidays ; in many cases only Christmas day, and 
some one local holiday, in addition to the ** tryst," ** hiring 
U\x^ or '^statiSf** as it is called in various |)arts of the 
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country, where master and men meet to make their en- 
gagements. 

The amusement of rounlry youths was -and to a large 
extent is — courtsl)i[), with the resuh that early marriages 
used to be the rule, (.'hildren rame ([uickly, and every new 
arrival was an additional hindrance to prevent the father 
from n)oving. The eare thus entailed, and the early-l»egun 
and lon/-continued toil and suffering arted like stu|H.*fying 
dru^s u|)on the spirits and intelligence of the men. Very 
seldom did their thoughts travel lK*yond the homestead, and 
.still more rarely did a mem}>er of the class nourish any 
an)hition l>ey(md a humhie desire to csca|K.' the workhouse. 
If they had shelter, a crust of bread, and some kind of 
clothing, they were as happy as, and no happier than, their 
horses. The great striving, outside world hardly had any 
real existence for them. And to the average townsman the 
uncouth figure of Hodge, his awkward gait and ungainly 
nianncrs, his slow wit and drawled out patois^ were the 
objects of laughter and mcnker)'. '1\> Ik? a clown, a IxKir, 
was to be contemptible. 

We l;ave changed all that, and not in the sense of 
Sganarelle. 'I'he strongest agencies we could lay hold 
of have been ap[>lied to stimulate the .activity of Hodge. 
Ix:cturer and propagandist have dinned it into his ears 
that class and class are not divided by impassfible barriers. 
It is not w*ith men as with horses : where you have your 
shire breed to pull the heavy drags, and your thorough-bred 
for beauty, ornament and racing. 'I'he schoolmaster has 
been busy, likewise, kindling the desire of a wider life, and 
making the ploughman feel that as far as brains go he is 
the eciual of anybiKly. Upon him the first and most 
noticeable result has been to create a certain loathing 
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of farnvwcirk. This finds expression in nihcr ways hcsidcs 

migration. It has liecn tny ImsiiU'ss to cross-examine 

I hundreds of employers from ahnost every |)ortion of Kn^- 

bnd on the }K)int, and I find them nnaninious in declaring 

■ 

' that the lx;st and most intelligent lalmurers are the first 

j to leave, and that the remnant work very much as if they 

I had no interest in their task except that of earning wages, 

i In agricultural lalx>ur there is an art as there is in every- 

thing else. To the uninitiated one ploughed field is exactly 
the same as another, just as to him who cannot read one page 
of |>rinted matter is exactly like another ixige — even though 
one lie Shakes|K*are*s and the other the work of a nineteenth- 
century hark. Hut I he farmer's crops show the diflerence 
lK*tween the ploughing of a mere eye servant and that of 
one who loves to make his furrows straight and clean. 

l*his dwindling of interest is the more surprising l)ecause, 
of all so allied unskilled lalx)ur, agriculture is one of the 
nuM attractive. Its conditions vary very much, however. 
There arc counties, such as Norfolk, wherein the farm- 
scn'ant is employed only as a casual worker. On some 
farms he is merely engaged hy the day. If it is wet when 
he arrives in the morning, or if the farmer has nothing for 
{ him to do, he is sent home again. In such places wages, 

licsides iK'tng irregular, tend to fall to a ;//////////////. These 
are the districts in which di.sc:ontent has assumed its most 
active and aggressive form ; nor is it a matter for surprise 
that the men should have formed themselves into a union 
and entered into strikes and combinations at the most 
eritical point of the han'est. Ilut on the other hand it is not 
to be gainsaid that as a rule, if the lalK>urers are wretched, 
the farmers are earning no profit, and the landlords suffering 
friNii a diminished rental. 'Hie condition of the wheat -growing 
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counties ilUistrntos the truth of the rural mnxini that the 
various (hisses enga;4e(I it) ruhivaiini; the soil, landhirds, 
tenants, and lalnmrers, usually |>ro>|)er or .suffer together. 
When I interviewed the aged villagers as to the cause of 
the migration in that ))art of ICast Anglia that lies round 
Feltwell and Swaffhani and Drandon and Methwold, the 
answer usually was to the effect that those were foolish who 
remained ; they could not earn enough to make themselves 
comfortable in the present ; they had no prosj^cct of rising 
in the future ; and generally my informant would conclude 
hy regretting that he also did not go to town when he was 
younger -ten, twenty, or thirty yeais ago» as the case might 
be. And looking at the depressing landscape, the kidly- 
rultivated soil, and the dila|iidated houses, one could find 
no argument to oppose to this. The men could not \rc 
worse paid, worse lodged, or worse fed anywhere. Many 
of them do not see butcher-meat once a week. Yet there 
is a certain shiftlessness about them. Lind is cheap, either 
to buy or to rent, and clever townsmen who have settled in 
the neighbourhood are able to earn a fair livelihood by market- 
gardening, thanks in some measure to the (treat ICa.stcrn 
Railway Company, which has had the sense to make an 
es|>ccially low tariff for carrying fruit and vegetables to 
I/)ndon. Upon points like this, however, the lal>ourer 
suffers greatly from lack of knowledge. 

Here you have the farm-servant at his worst. In the 
great majority of counties, cs|)ecially tho.se of mixed tillage, 
he i^ much better off. While travelling in Wales and the 
Midlands I never missed an opportunity of dropping in to 
the farm-house at meal-times in places where the old 
custom of the employer feeding the men is still prevalent. 
The result was to .show that, as far as his own diet is 
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concerned, this is an excellent nrrangenient. IMcnty of 
oatmeal iHirrid^^e nnd milk to breakfast ; home-fed and 
home-cured salt l)eef or iMcon, wiih plenty of vcj;elal)ks, 
to dinner; and tea with liread and butter in the afternoon, 
leave little to l>c desired in the slia{)e of food. Working men, 
when they cater for themselves, even when well paid, do 
not live so well. Most of them have one extravagant 
meal the day after jiay-night, and for the rest of the 
week live on s<.raps and slops. It is notorious (hat 
many country -|K*ople are inadequately nourished, and 
hut for the healthy life they lead, and the pure air 
they breathe, the ill effects would Ih; more clearly visible. 
It is a traditionary habit among them to drink immense 
quantities of cheap beer- a cask is sometimes |)art of the 
payment in kind- and there can be no doubt that, con- 
siderc*d as food, it is not worth the money. One does not 
need to l>e a teetotaller to see that there is more sup|M>rt 
for a healthy man in four fK-nnyworths of bread than in a 
|Mit of Ikxt at the same price. 

'll)e work of an ortlinary farm -servant is not more but less 
monotonous than that of any other lalmurer in the same 
Rj»here of life. On the northern homesteads where each 
man takes care of his own team alike in field and stable, 
and cs|Hrcially on those holdings uiion which the growing 
industry of horse-rearing is pursued, the ploughman often 
takes a pride in the horses. These are mostly young and 
strong, liecause the knaik of making the business profitable 
consists in rearing foals and working the farm with them 
till they arc five or six years old — the age at which they arc 
most suitably sold for town work. Again, the charge of 
horses is itself a gturantec against overwork. A farmer 
who^ as is sometimes the case, is alisolutely careless of the 
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comfort of his men will not neglect his sclfintcrcM s«) much 
as to disregard the rare of liis horses, and the plou);hman 
rests when they rest. And many a {ihilosopher has forsaken 
everything to study the phenomena that come daily tmdcr 
the notice of the hnslKindman. lie must, indeed, be a 
dullard who finds no ]>1easure in watching the gradual 
evolution of the seasons fnmi seed-time to harvest ; or who 
finds no delight in seeing how the crops lie has sown sprout 
and ripen ; in noting the first birds and wild flowers that 
pr(K*laim the advent of s])ring, or the hurrying autumn 
migrants that herald the winter. Nothing, however, is more 
significant of the f.iding of interest in rural alTairs than the 
decay of weather-lore and |>lani- and bird lore among the 
|)Oor. Richard JefTeries noticed it many ycaisago. When 
he wanted to find out the conmion country names of bird 
and wildfiower he had to seek out the oldest inhabitants 
of the villages. Names that were familiar among the 
scho<illM)ys of his own time were quite unknown to the 
children of the next generation. I refer to the [K)int, not 
as being of itself one of practical imfKKtance, but as 
eviilence that the minds of country |)eopIe are no longer 
concerned greatly with their inmiediate surroundings, and, 
unless we can make the labourer love the soil, we shall 
never bring him l)ack to it. 

On the other hand, it is no improbable s))eculation that 
much of the distaste for rural lalK)ur evinced during 
recent years is of a passing and temporary character. 
Accompanying it are many signs that people in towns are 
efiually dissatisfied with the life there. For example, it is 
astonishing how many business people, who have .saved a 
little money, are eager to get back to the country. The 
vegetarians who started little two-acre fruit-farms in various 
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localities — Kent, Norfolk, Northuinlierland, for example — 
found no great ditTiruhy in K^'lting {leople who had sived a 
matter of ^^400 or so, and who were willing, for the sake of 
country life, to invest it in that manner. And though the 
stir and light of towns may to some extent move Hodge 
just now, it is by no means improltable that, when his 
ceaseless migration has had the inevitable effect of reducing 
town wages, he will eventually discover that after all he 
loved the country lx!st. Indeed, it may almost Ih: said 
that the only chance of statesmanship doing any gcx)d lies 
in the cxficdition of this result. 



CIIArTKR IV. 

viLLAGK trai)i:smi:n and akiisans. 

Ir is a prevalent misaj (prehension that the majority of rural 
migrants are directly connected with the tillage of the soil ; 
for in ftoint of fact the shopkee|H.Ts and artisans of the 
village have lieen comiielled to move in even greater 
numliers than the lalH)urers. When niib\ays began to 
|»enetrate the rural districts the holies of such people were 
very high. It was imagined that every stagnant litile niaiket 
town would be wakened up into new life and prosfierity. 
'IIh: exact contrary hap|)ened. No sooner did ))eople get 
accustomed to trains than they carried their custom to the 
largest towns. Those who had anything to sell naturally 
sought the biggest markets, (iirls and youths found they 
could make themselves look smatt muc h more easily at the 
cheap town store than at the lo<*al shop. One can still 
remember the long array of carriers* airts that used to stand 
before the ** Hen and Chickens *' on Saturd;iys, and the still 
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more im|)osing show of j;ij;s and clrig(*arts drawn up at "The 
TallKJls *' in days when M|uiro and farmer never missed a 
market Hut now the grassy streets tell a different talc. It 
is easier to go twenty miles hy rail tlian to drive five. The 
gro<:cr's carl and the conmicr«*ial traveller arc ulM<iuitous, 
and nearly all the little towns -with population under Cwc 
thousand say — are in decay if they depend f«»r pros|»erily on 
the adja<ent country. What is true of them applies still 
more |)ointedly to smaller communities. 

In the autumn of 1.S91 I selected a few tyi)ical agricul- 
tural villages with which I had heen very familiar in boyhood, 
and with the aid of the oldest inhalutants went over the 
em)ny houses, one by one, in order to find out wh.it had 
become of those who were once their tenants, and the 
reasons for their departure. In the little churchyard near 
at hand you may see from the tombstones that father and 
son, mother and daughter, for generation after generation 
had been in the same neighbourhood. "Of this parish" 
is lovingly inscribed on nearly all the humble memorials. 
I Jut what a Mattering there has been of their children ! 
Some, whose grandsires harvested here centuries ago, are 
ploughing the Canadian wheal -fields ; others are warring 
with the rabbits of Australia, or making their way at the 
Cape or in New Zealand. Still more are potmen or railway 
porters, labourers or tradesmen, in the Knglish towns. 

One or two examples will speak for all the rest. "Where 
is Snip the tailor?" was usually a first (]uestion with me, for 
Snip used to be a village institution in himself. He did not 
call himself an artist in trousers, and he kcjU no fashion- 
books ; his coats were not gracefully cut, and he was not 
over particular in his. measurements. Jlut his thread was 
strong, his seams were pr(X>f against wear and tear, and, 
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like the good wife in the verse of Hums, ho could "gar 
auld ciacs look amaist as wcel as new ". He kept no shop, 
and he had no prire-tist, for he did not crhargc a fixed 
amount for a vest or a roat, hut did liis tailoiing by the 
day. "To have the tailor" two or three days once in the 
half-year or so was a necessity of the household. And it 
was a pleasant no'cssity, for his itinerant life made him very 
fully ac(|uainted with all the gossip of the countryside, and 
there was no dulnc.ss in the kitchen as long as he sat 
cross-legged on the tahle plying his needle or using his 
goose. In one village of al>out one hundred and fifty 
inhabitants three such men lived twenty years ago and 
found plenty of employment in the hamlets and hr)mesteads 
of the neighlK)urh(Mxl. One is dead, another is in the 
workhouse, and a third who, as business grew slack, took 
more and more to drink and fXKiching has gone away. 
They liave no successors. Those who used to eiDploy 
them say that it is much chea|K*r to buy at the ready-made 
clothes' store in town or to order fron) the conmiercial 
travellers who com|KHe for the custom of the cottages. It 
is suquising that they should find it remunerative to do so ; 
hut to instance one district, the Cotswolds are regularly 
perambulated, not by "liagmen,** but by the merchants 
themselves, who, in some cases, combine preaching and 
lecturing with the solicitation of orders. Where tailors or 
cobblers of the old fashion are left they, like all other 
country tradespeople, rail bitterly against the cash "em- 
porium " and their own system of credit. The ploughman, 
wherever you find him, has a habit of spending his ready 
money in the nearest town and running up a bill with his 
ncighliour. Alone among village tradesmen the publican 
tt able Miccessfully to resist the general outcry for *' tick *'. 
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He has put aivay his aiuicMit score and tallies, and no 
longer uses chalk or slate. Over his taprcM>ni mantelpiece 
he inscril)es some such legend as this : " Mr. Trust who 
kept this house for many a day is dead ; the business now 
is carried on by Ready (!ash instead**; and there never 
was text of SiTipture more devoutly put into practice. 
Indeed ** mine host ** occasionally lakes instead of giving 
credit. An out-and-out villa;;c drunkard (to overreach the 
wife who would search and cmi)ty his pockets) in some 
instances will hand over the greater jMirtion of his wages to 
the publican and go on drinking steadily till told— in a 
surprisingly short lime usually — that the sovereign or two 
is exhausted. Then he makes a disturbance and is pitched 
neck and crop out of the hostelry. Hut I think there is 
much less drinking than there used to be in the villages. 
One obvious reason is the greatly diminished traftlr of the 
roads. Before the railways came into common use, and 
when more of the land was arable, most of the farm horses 
were so much accustomed to stoj) at wayside beer-houses 
that they drew up of their own accord. Many such inns 
have been closed within the last year or two for lack of 
custom. They have been ruined by the same cause that 
led to the diminution in the number of roadmen. Kven the 
commercial traveller jx)ps into the village with one train 
and i)Ops out with the other ; it would not pay him to stay 
all night. Hut it is when ''droulhy neebors neebors meet" 
that hard drinking takes place. I^he village publican must, 
I think, be classed among the rural migrants. 

Any trustworthy explanation of the decay of village trade 
must take into account the love of smartness that is one of 
the oddest results of modern progress. You may find a 
curious example of it in the decay of patois. An excellent 
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authority, the Rev. I >r. Atkinson of 1 >;inhy, says of Yorkshire : 
"llie schoohnasler and the insjKM'tr»r of s(*hcK»ls have been 
the ruin of the so-ealle<l dialert,*' and these words are true 
of every county of ICngland. "Mll-t;ol ten gear luis nae drith 
in it,' is not now understood," he gr)es on to remark in his 
Forly Ytars in a Mth*rhtid Parish^ "by the very sons and 
daughters of the good old friend wlio one day prochiced 
the saying for my liehoof and edification out on the wild 
moor." The desire of the countryman to " s|)eak proper " 
is at once a result of the new craving for gentihty, and a 
{lartial cause of it. A few examples from my own notebook 
will make this clear, though in case some sharp critic 
pounces down u|Mm me for plagiarism, it may l)e as well 
lo say that I contrii)Uted some of them to the AMti'/twoMn 
in the Inrginning of the present year, 1H92. The peasant 
is as much ashamed of his father's s|Kvch as he is of his 
sni(N:k and his velveteen coat with brass buttons. Indeed, 
his love of "lang nebbit** words occasionally borders on 
the ridiculous. I once heard a yokel call a iKidly built 
haycock **a most egregious blunder," and not long after- 
wards a teamster referreil "to my colleague the cattle- 
man **. A humble old nian feels that the grandchild who 
*' talks pretty** must l>c of su|KTior mould. One day while 
I was conversing with an aged Borderer, he hap|K'ning lo 
use the words '*eltle*' and "darn" for yeast and dough, 
I asked him if country people were not forgetting words 
like these. " Ves, yes. It's the sch(K)lmaister docs it," 
he replied. "There's wor Alice (meaning his grand- 
daughter), Khe's Icnrnin' me to talk like a priest When 
I come h*yni (I wish I could sf^ell Mtome' as it is 
pronounced north of Tyne) thrae ma wark at the darknin 
feeling tircder than I'd ha* done forty year back, * Dear, 
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dear/ snys I, making for the Ing Ion;; sacUlIe liy the fire, 
* Vn\ nosar ychhlc now as I was yin<'c/ and, *()li, j»ran'-<lV 
cjuo' she, ' tcarlicT .says ir/'M* is nol a word. Voii niii.st 
call it Ai)lc.' My sanj;s. luit she's a SMjrrhcT,'* he con- 
chidcd in an accent of pride. He reminded me of a 
certain Lincohisliire peasant, w)io on being asked if people 
still .said "nobbut," thereabouts rcjilied in the negative, 
but a few minutes afterwards, in talking of something else 
.said "nobluil" himself. ** Why," exclaimed his interro- 
gator, " jvw say 'nobbui'!" "So I do sometinies," he 
answered, with a look of contrition, ** but I am trying not 
to.** 'I'he iM)or old fellow was a class above Alfred Tenny- 
.son, when the laureate attended the village school, and he 
is now on the verge of ninety, but .still an.xious to keep up 
with the times. 

It is unnecessary to elaborate the iK)int here, or it might 
easily l>e shown that the l)orselr>hire milkmaid nowaday.s 
needs a glossary to understand William Harnes ; the yokels 
round Somersby no longer speak like " the Northern Karn^cr," 
the descendants of Mrs. I*t>yser talk almost as learnedly as 
George Kliot herself, and even the patriotic Scot is forget- 
ting the "braid tongue" of liurns. Hut what has all this 
to do with the migration of village sho(>kee|)ers, a.sks the 
reader ? 

rerhai>s it would look like a still more i)ointless digres- 
sion, were I to answer with an essay cm tall hat.s. How 
laughable it used to be long ago when church was coming 
out on Sundays, to note the wide variety of chimney-iK)ts 
worn by the rustics. They were family heir-looms most 
of them. Originally, the object of buying them was for 
wear at funerals, and in some cases the same hat was tied 
with crape for grandsire, father and .son. Ill-shai)ed, liadly 
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Imishcd, and cocked on the side or the top of the head, 
in a way ini|M>ssiblc save with a hat never meant to fit, it was 
only the assix:iations wiih thent that carried a mournful 
sort of dignity. 'I*hey were worn with greased and hob- 
nailed lK)Ots, gaiters, and heavy, clumsy clothes. The 
women who accom|ianied the men verged far more on 
the ridiculous. Most of them apparently 'Miked none of 
your gaudy colours, only lionny rc*d and yellow". They 
had little to s|K:nd on clothes, hut what they did lay out 
was all for eflect. A field-worker, dressed for church or 
holiday, touchel the highest |X)int of rough, honest, 
flaunting vulgarity. And if you glanced at the bright- 
coloured cheap riblMms in the village shop, you could ensily 
sec where the finery came from. 

Nowadays the village offers no such amusing S|x;ctac1e, 
The same feeling that ur^es the rustic to get rid of his 
broad landward s|K*ech makes him eager to lay aside those 
artit les of dress that are closely associated with his calling. 
And he has means of learning ** what is what ** that were 
not within reach of his ancestors. To realise this fully 
you need but to s|K*tid a day or two in some little 
country inn, as renmte as |M>ssible from anywhere else. 
Sometimes too tired after a ver)' long tramp even to read 
or write, 1 have, on an autunm afternoon, found it ()uite 
tufKcienily amusing to smoke and look out of the window 
on the village street. It is miles from a station or a town, 
and yet every now and then there whirls |)ast you a cyclist, 
dressed as carefully and fashionably as any of those who 
on Sunday mornings arc to lie seen hurrying out of London. 
Tourists and bagmen, ci|ually well got up, come and go to 
the inn, however remote it may l)e. And it is very apixirent, 
from the aspect of stich memlKrs of the community as are 
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thriving, that each visitor is an object lesson to the rustic. 
See the prosperous young hutcher **( Joing out/* says gossiping 
Honifacc. " to see his sweetheart, the Ia(ly\s maid at the hall **. 
To a not over critieal eye he seems every hit as well 
dressed as the average city clerk. lx>oking from the Iwck 
at his felt hat, his well -cut jacket and trousers, and sinning 
boots, one might take him for a gentleman almost. Facing 
him, that is not possible. The flashy tie and pin, the very 
extensive gold watchguard and seals might be forgiven, but 

the butcher's face ! well, it must always l)e the face of a 

butcher. When the fashion is set by men like this, however, 
it is very obvious that the tastes of the iM)pula!ion are likely 
to undergo a very rapid change, and that this is so the village 
shopkev{ier will l>e the first to admit. He it is who suffers. 
It is by taking the village house by house that one 
realises how far familiar changes have ramified, l^st spring 
the ploughshar.' passed for the first lime over the site of a 
house in which the village pedlar lived. Poor old fellow, 
he used to remind me of those Ilewick loved to put 
in his tail-pieces. Kverybi)dy knew him and his wooden 
box, containin*; huge chronomelers, such as were dear to the 
simple bu<^oIic heart of those unsophisticated days, and brass- 
rimmed sjHJctacles, **nol precisely gold, marm, but ecjually 
as good,** he used to assure his <'usiomers. The young 
rustic of to-day, ()roud of his keyless Waterbury, would 
blush to l>e seen taking out the turnip-si/.ed timepiece that 
bulged the i>ocket of his grandfather, and when his mother's 
eyesight logins to fail, it is to the town " optician," not to 
the wandering ])edlar, she goes for glasses. His occupation 
is gone, and though he was too old to migrate, his children 
made off almost l>eforc they were old enough to take care 
of themselves. 
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Another very ty)M<:a) rase is thai of ihc cow docior. For 
aie\'eral generations this was a business in the hands of one 
family. As far iiark as the memory of the oldest inhabitant 
goes there was always an old Adam and a young Adam. 
The love of pnimals, and an instinctive knowledge how to 
treat them, seemed to ronie natutal to every memlnrr of ihc 
family. Old .Adam w^as an important |)ersonage in the 
village. lie killed the pigs, and drenched the cows, and 
blistered all the horses in the neighbourluMHl. Did a mys- 
terious illness come u|Nin the sheep, or a favourite dog 
liegin tf) pine, it was he that was sent for. They were a 
family of long livers, but when the hearse at last carried the 
father to his resting place, ** young " .Adam, who was already 
elderly, and hitherto had lieen shepherd on some neighbour- 
ing f;irm, stepped into his shoes. Hut the family has l)ecn 
com|iellcd to leave the neigh bourluxxl at last. Our scientific 
modern farn)er will not trust his valuable catile to the old- 
fashioned treatment. A regularly (jua lifted veterinary 
surgeon whose headcpiarters are in the market town visits 
the district om-e a week, and though old fogies grumble at 
his new-fangled methods, and s;iy his skill ** is not a patch 
u|K>n old Adam's,** he has managed (|uite easily to obtain 
all the custom. 

As well as crushing out the clever quack, scien<*e has 
fonxnl a nundier of mechanics to leave the \illage. The 
gri/zly old joiner, who has, as he says, " kept to the bit,** 
though all his sons have left, complains that but for the 
cot)ins he would star\'c. \*et when he was in his prime, he 
and five stalwart lads, together with the oinrasional help of a 
hired man, had more work than they could get through. 
Of counc tlicrc is no building now, and that causes a serious 
diminution of his income, but he attributes the falling off 
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mainly to the f^rcatcr use of iron . machinery. He used to 
do the work at SDhfc half-do/cn large farn»s in the vicinity ; 
liiit that was in days when torn was thrashed by water 
(wwer or by a windmill, and before so many cheap agricul- 
tural im)>lements were imp(irt<:d from America or carried 
from Leeds. 

The purchase of ready-made tools and the use of elalK>- 
rale macluncry is a grievance of liie smith's also. Once 
there was work enough to keep two smithies going, but 
though his rival has gone to town the survivor complains 
that, except to shoe hcjrsesand sharpen plough coulters, there 
is hardly anyihing for him to do Owners of costly rea|)erH 
and steam ploughs, and steam thrashing machines, will not 
trust them to tlie criarse hands of a country blacksmith, but 
prefer to have re|>airs done by an e\|)erl, that is to say, by 
(in most cases) a man in the eniployment of the makers. 
Needless to add, lK)th his c hildren and those of the car- 
|)enter were among the first to migrate. It was no new 
thing with them, as the rural met hanic, long before the 
present exodus began, had his eye on the town. 

It follows from the argunient that various other inhabi- 
tants of the village fmd it int rcasingly hard to make a living 
there, and consetpienily are continually under temptation 
to nu'grate. There are fewer mouths to feed, and there- 
fore less custom (or the baker and the butcher. Carriers 
have much less to do than formerly, and it is common to 
find the houses once occupied by them in ruins. Kvcn the 
village schoolmaster has fewer jnipils, and in more than one 
village where formerly two schools flourished I have found 
one of them closed. 

Where the people go to is nuich more difficult to find 
out. The annual numl>er of emigrants increases rapidly, 
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and doubtlcHH accounts for .1 large pro|X)rtion. Many pur- 
sue their old calling in the towns and of those wlio have no 
definite husiness, some drift into the iN>lice force, still more 
into the hars of town lieershops, and no small cpiantity 
into the ranks of the unskilled lal tourers in town, reap[>ear- 
tng too frcc|uently as |M)rtions of the '*Kuhnierged tenth ". 

If to the classes already glanred at in this brief survey we 
add those who pursued such village industries as straw-plait- 
ing, basket-making, spinning and knitting, it will Ite abun- 
dantly evident that the problem is not whollyan agricultural 
(Mie. Yet it must lie admitted at the same time that many 
of them are acting precisely under the same influences as 
those that guide the tillers of the soil or are deiiendent on 
them for a livelihood. It is therefore necessary to an under- 
standing of the difficulty to examine as far as we can the 
alleged hindrances to the pros|K'riiy of the farmer, and this 
we pro|Kise to do in the succeeding chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE syciRH. 

It is extremely dif)kult to lie at the same time iKTfectly 
frank and strictly impartial in dis<*ussing the place of 
the Knglish country gentleman. Contributors to violently 
^ 1 jlieral |Ki|)ers such as the Dtn'fy A\^i»s and the .S'/tfr repre- 
sent him as the bane of the agricultural system. He is a 
bndgrabber who has stolen the |Kx>r man's common land ; 
a lacknmter who overcharges the )>easint for his allotment ; 
a prodigal who wastes his sul»stance on horses and wonien, 
and will not pay his bliourers ; a syliarite who surrounds 
himself with luxury, while wretched serfs who till his acres 
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arc scarcely able to afford the )>arest net cssarics of life. He 
is a sclfiiih nion(>|Kj}ist who has prostituted (ho legislature to 
ol»tain laws for his esiK*cial protection, and a {Kjlitical tyrant 
who coerces his suliordinates into supportini; his Church 
and jjany. Nay, his api^arent virtues are hut vices in dis- 
guise. •• They (the landlords) are lieneficent,*' says the 
author of Lift /// Our I Waists ; "Init their Inrneficence im- 
{jlies the forfeiture of every |iarticle of freedom, and the 
submission of the |)cople to whatever may l)c inifKised on 
them.*' If a landlord is generous with his doles of l)eef and 
bread, his Christmas coals and blankets, if he has an out- 
stretched hand for the {loor man in difficulties, or the tenant 
who is liehindhand with his rent, he is a iiaufierising and 
demoralising agent. I >oes he stand aloof and, from a purely 
business |>oint of view, simply demand that the tenant who 
has made a contract with him shall keep it, then is he but 
a hard-hearted Shylock who has forgotten that landlordism 
has its duties as well as its privileges. The plain and 
straightforward meaning of this is that the whole landowning 
class has liecome obnoxious to ()oliticians of a certain ty]H:« 
and they cannot (lossibly Ije pleased with the conduct of 
any individual who belongs to it. 

For the op|K)sitc side of the picture wc can hardly do 
l)etter than turn to the works of Mr. T. K, Kebl)el. He is 
a Conservative journalist who for many years has l>een a 
trusted ex|)onent of the aristocratic view of the l^nd Ques- 
tion. His picture of the S(}uire in English Country Lift^ 
though involving a long quotation, I may, perhaps, be 
IKirdoned for reproducing : — 

The bnys );o to Eton, or some other of our leading public xchoolv. 
In the holidays they learn to ride and »hoot ; and a* Roon a« they 
can knock over eleven rabbiut out of twelve, and jump their ponies 
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over an>'thinc their own nirc, they are entered with the partridges, 
and make their appearance with the hounds. During; their novitiate 
they make acquaintance with the farmers and their K>ni;, who think 
it a great day when the youn^ M|uire, at eleven or twelve yearK of 
age, fimt comen out coursing; on hin Shetland pony, which any of 
them t« proud to lift over the gaps rider and all, though the little 
l*emleman'« dignity xomctimcK MufTerji in the procens. In the summer 
c%'eningH he plavK cricket with the village cluh ; and in these various 
ways beccHnes familiarly known to both the tenants and the lahciurcrs 
in the immediate vicinity of the Hall. He thus acquires an insight 
into the character of the whole class, and a knowledge of their wants, 
wislics, and prejudices, which can he obtained by no other kind of 
teaching. He comes to understand their language, and their peculiar 
modes of expressing themselves. He grows up in real sympathy with 
them ; and in after life his charities and his benignities lose all the 
clcvnxmynary or patronising element, which is sometimes imputed to 
Ruch favours, in the savour of perscmal affection and *' Auld Lang 
Sync,** which still clings to them. « « « No sophintry can 
convince us that the relations so established between the owners and 
cultivators of the stiil are not far more conducive* to the public good 
than any which can possibly exi«t between capital and labour in our 
great cities. « « • We say that the spectacle presented by a 
wcll«ordered Knglish village, ^«tth a resident squire and clergyman, 
such aa was all but universal thirty years ago. and i% still rather the 
rule than the exception, is the l)est rebuke to agrarian agitation and 
Cockney ignorance that can possibly be a<lministered. 

Any student of current fiolitics might, it* he wishcnl, fill a 
folio volume with (*ontM.sts similar to that I have presented. 
Nor is it only amtmg sieeond and thirdrate minds anton^; 
rival journalists and the jKirttsan gladiators of magazine and 
pLitfonn that .such contradictions o<'cur. Mr. Kehbel \Kkrks 
up his own |)raise with that of Sir Koliert l*eel and the 
clof|uent tribute of Mr. (Gladstone; the Radical is free to 
Btnmgthen his opinion with the sneers of (\irlyle and the 
sayings of Matthew Arnold. For my own |Kirt, if asked to 
adjudicate between antagonisms so maiked, I should feel 
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inclined to sical a Icnf from the Ixiok of Sir Roger de 
('overlay, and vow ihal much was to Ik* said <m cither side. 
Tarty (iuvernmcnt is a system with many drawl Kicks, not 
the least of which is that it tends to drive Uuh sides mto 
extremes. Fortimately. we are not under any necessity to 
discuss the ((uestion here. What we want to airlvc at is 
sim)>ly the |>art played by the si]uire in the events that have 
led U|> to the rural exodus. It is easy to prove at the out- 
set that he is not res|M)nsihle for the agricultural depression. 
In many parts of Kn;;land large estates have long lieen in the 
possession of universities, hospitals, schoolsand other cor|K>ratc 
iKKlies. Upcm ihem the stpiire exercises neither a lienign 
nor a malignant influence, and yet they have fallen into a 
condition as deplorable as that of the pro))erty held by 
indiviiluals. Two exam)>les that are exciting some comment 
at the moment of writing will serve to prove this assertion* 
One is that of the land lielimging to Oriel C!ollcge, 
Oxford, which forms the theme of a most instructive 
|»aper read in February to the Royal Statistical Society, 
the other that of the lands Iielonging to (iuy*s Hospital. In 
1876-77 the extent of the Oriel College land was 6068 
acres, and the rental ^10,472 ; in 1S90 it was 6142 acres in 
extent, and the revenue from it was jC^d^ij—Si fall of twenty- 
seven |)er cent. This reckoning does not lake into account 
certain increments and ouila>s. The estates held by Ouy's 
Hospital in the counties of Herefordshire, Lincoln.shire 
and ICssex show a shrinkage of income from ^41,840 in 
'^75 ^^ >{^2 7,550 in 1891, or a fall of thirty |)er cent. 

A detailed examination would be necessary to disclose 
the full l)earing of these figures, but the broad results arc 
similar to those exficrienced in a greater or lesser degree 
by nearly every English landlord. It is beyond doubt or 
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cavil that, owing to causes over which ho has no control, 
the income of the average .S(|uirc has during recent years 
l)ccn seriously diminished. Rents have fallen in many places 
twenty-five |K*rcent. or more. Drawliacks that amounted, 
in a numl)cr of instances, to as much as fifty |>er cent, have 
had in some years (es|iecially 1879-80) to Ik* given. In 
not a few counties, Lincolnshire and Essex notably, land 
has gone ahogether out of cultivation. Many estate owners, 
through bck of tenants, have l)een obliged to make a shift, 
cither by cultivating the farms themselves, or putting a 
bailiflr in charge. It U im|K)ssible to go al>out in the 
country without noticing the outward and visible results of 
these untoward occurrences. 

Simultaneously with this decrease in his income, there 
has been going on a corrcs|)onding falling away of the 
political influence wielded by the landlord. The extension 
of the franchise has multiplied the rural voters, and the 
liallot Act protects an inde|)endence fostered by education. 
A result is that, although a majority of landlords are Con- 
servative in their |K>liiics, a majority of the county members 
are lilieral. English territorial influence, if not a thing of 
the |Kist, is decidedly on the wane. It follows that the 
pleasures of 8(|uiredom are also lieing curtailc*d. Field 
^lorts form the natural ainuMrmcnt of country gentlemen, 
and their chief delight when at home. But the tendency 
of modern lc*gislation is to contract these. Shooting never 
has Inxn (|uite the same since the (f round (jame .Act was 
passed. It is not iKvause of the threatened extermination 
of the hare. Coursing, from time out of mind, has lieen an 
amusement for the farmer more than for the lord as far as 
it is distinguished from meetings got up for the advantage 
oi betting men. 'I1ie siiuire was often with the l)eaglck or 
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barriers, seldom with the greyhounds. Hare sh(K)ting again 
is a matter of no great moment to the keen si)ortsnian. It 
reciuires no particular skill, and, though a hare makes a 
welcome addition to a mixed Uig. its presence or absence 
never makes the difTerehcc between a gcxni day's and a l)ad 
day's sjwrt. The evil— from a s|)orlsman's |)oinl of view — 
consisted in the legalisation of continuous shooting on the 
jMrl of the tenant. Unless birds have ix:rfect rejwsc at 
certain seasons, it is hoi)eless to expert a good head of 
game. With the numlKT of guns now on the land con- 
ttinuou.sly, this is not attainable. 

The s({uire knows also that there is a l>ody of public 
opinion strongly op|K)sed to the (lame Laws. He must 
have a very clear case, indeed, before hoping to prosecute a 
jKjacher without incurring the inron\eniences of uniiopu- 
larity. And the aggressive tourist, who has searched out 
all the prettiest ana wildest nooks of Kngland, is for ever 
seeking the weak s{>ots in his armour. He is constantly 
on the .scent for old rights of way, and considers it a grie- 
vance if not allowed to picnic in a preserve full of breeding 
pheasants. He claims a right to walk on the hill and the 
grass-lands, to fish on river and broad and mere, and to shoot 
witliin the tide-mark. Sometimes he is most aggravatingly 
legal and ingenious. Here is an example. On a certain 
estate, the sea (which here always reminds me of the verse — 

Ncc brachia lon^n 
Margine tcrrarum porrcxcrat Amphitritc) I 

flings a long arm up between two wooded shores iK'longing i 

to a private i)ark. One of these is used as a pheasant pre* 
ser\*e by the owner, and even in sunmier the nesting birds 
fly over the sea from one plantation to the other. Naturally 
enough, when disturlK'd by autumn shooting parties, they 
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follfiw the same flight. S|M)rting visitors to a hotel in the 
ncighlxnirhotHl know this, and wlien there is a sh<M)ting 
|i;irty at the enstle they go out in ImkUs on the h'ttlc hay, 
and drop the pheasants, as with their low heavy fliglu they 
attempt tu cross. \jci me add that each of these birds is 
reared from purchased cjgs. 

It is liy no means in the way of hlaming (he tourist that 
I recount these facts, lie is strictly within his rights, and 
it is very pro|KT and desiralile that town merchants, <*Ierks, 
and artisans should have as much fresh air as tliey can get. 
Hut their enjoyment is, in many cases fatal to the pleasure 
and privacy usually associated with the ownership of land. 
And as long as there arc s(|uires, it is desirable that they 
should be encouraged to shoot. The keenest sjiorttng land- 
lord, when out with his gun, does far more than make a 
liag. It is his surest way of acquiring an accurate 
and detailed knowledge of his pro^ierty. On the 
stubble or among the riN)ts in the ] cartridge season, it 
liecomes second nature with him to note the results of 
the tilkige of his various tenants. Let him l>e bogged in 
|Hirsuit of sni|)e, or stranded in some miry field, and he 
will not easily forget where the drains should \x\ Many a 
les.son that is lx)th useful and laughable he receives during 
these trani|)S. '*You don*t know anything alx)ut beating/* 
said an angry bndlord one aftern<M>n to his kec|KT. '* Take 
my gun. Ix;t tis change places And I will show you how to 
do your work/* The interchange was made, and, sure 
enough, the amateur licater put up far more game than his 
servant did— the latter, let me add, l)eing a dead shot, and 
killing every time. ** Now/* said the landlord, when they 
came to the end of the l)eat, ** haven*t I given you a lesson ? 
IMd you ever |)ut up as many birds as that ? ** '* Ileg 
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pardon, my lord/* said the kcc|K*r, loiu'liing his hat ; •Mini 
I chiFNl niu go on Sir Riihard blank's estate." Il was his 
ncighlioiir's game the landlord had lieen so surrossful with. 
I'roliahly he would not MM)n forget his ** march *' again. 

After a long walk it is the niNtom of a '*|>atriarchar* 
landlord to drop into the house of any tenant who may 
hap|)cn to live eonveniently near, and, while the daughter 
bustles to get hin) the cup of tea which is so refreshing at 
that hour, he will very often spend the time in talking with 
the tenant, or, what serves the sanie pur|H)se, with the 
tenant's wife, hearing of many things that would hardly 
come to his ears save for this hahit of familiar intercourse. 
As a rule farmers lake this view of s|K)rt. Visiting a group 
of holdings detached from the central estate and heyond 
the range of the keeper, 1 have been surprised to see how 
carefully the tenants guarded the pheasants and |)artridges, 
and put down poaciiing, that the owner nught l>e tempted 
to come and shoot there in September. In proof that this 
care was very thorough and genuine, I was shown a covey of 
no fewer than thirty two partridges that just after breakfast 
one January morning alighted on the red-tiled roof of a cow- 
shed within a stone's throw of the farm garden — surely a 
very signal pnM)f of the protection affordeil them. Another 
testimony to the worth of the territorial arist(KTat is the 
ap|)rehension and anxiety with which tenants regard the 
extensive land sales of recent years. " ]a(c is uncertain " is 
a maxim often on their lips. The goml landlord may die, 
and the holdings be .sold in bits to small owners and com- 
mercial speculators, all of whom try to raise rents to the 
highest point and set their faces against si>ending money on 
improvements. For the slow processes of agriculture lend to 
produce a conser\'ative allegiance to ancient families. When 
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ihc old-fashioned Wiltshire tenant on taking a holding planted 
a little walnut tree in the certain faith that he would be 
there to cut a gunstock from its branches, he showed 
himself a man not given to antiri|)ating change. It is the 
same, but in a diflerent degree, with all husbandmen. They 
must wait for their gains and work for the years to come — 
a necessity that makes them prize what is stable and 
enduring. 

So far the squire figures as an object of compassion rather 
than of blame. He is obliged to retrench his ex|>enditure, to 
circumscrilxr his amusements and to withdraw his claims to 
influence. The owner of land is at a disadvantage as com- 
pared with those who |m>sscss other forms of proiKTty. He 
cannot do what he likes with his own. Indeed he might 
almost In: classed as a rural migrant himself. Why then is 
he cx|K>sed to so nuich ainise ? One obvious answer lies 
in the increasing prevalence of certain doctrines in regard to 
land, the other that he is slow to accomnuKlate himself to 
the spirit of the age. My own impressions of the class have 
l>ccn extremely favourable. If in conversing with them I 
have sometimes recalled Arnold's phr.ise, "an up|>er class 
materialised/' it has i>een to ap])ly the words with a difference. 
For how elegant, how licautiful is the materialisation ! The 
iNxmsh, insolent s(|uire of old novels has disapi)eared. His 
successor may not be a iiaragon of intelligence— more likely 
he is the opposite— but Public School and University, 
though their lore is forgi>tten, have left a certain res|)ect for 
letters. The s<iuire does not " think *' in the cultua^d man*s 
sense of the term, but he respei ts those who do. By a sort 
of instinct he guesses very nearly what is best in art and 
IcttcfSi and as he is not contented without possi^ssing perfectly 
bred and wclUraincd horses and dogs, so also he is anxious 
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to have the riglu lKM>ks on his sliclvcs, the right |)aintings 
on his walls. As Carlylc would have put it, he grooms and 
dresses himself carefully day by day ; he is guilty of no 
verbal naujzhtiness in presence of ladies, and is a martinet 
about his dinner-hour. In a word, he has mastered all the 
beautiful graces of society. W he be a trifle uncouth a.s 
compared with the curled and oiled darlings of West End 
society, or the dandies of the clubs, it is by so little as only 
to give him a stronger and more niasculine apfx^arance. 
Nor is this mere outward show, lie is as kindly as he is 
{Kilite. I lis worst eriemies admit that he is g(K)d and 
generous to the poor, and for any really deser\'ing case of 
distress his purse is always o|>en. Hul there is one iK)int 
on which he is not amenable to reason. lie cannot under- 
stand that the ))oor have their ambitions. Often in talking 
to a great landed proprietor, who on many ]>oints seemed 
benevolence and g<^o(l-nature jK-rsoniHed, I have seen a 
cloud come over his brow as soon as I hinted any scheme 
meant to afford the ])easanls greater facilities for rising in i 

the world. To a certain passage in the Church Catechism | 

about " doing my duty in that state of life into which it has | 

pleased (lod to call me " he attaches cjuite too nmch im- j 

IKirtance. This comes out ofiener on educational topics 
than on any other. The s(|uire blamch the school for much 
of the dissatisfaction in rural districts, and thinks the village 
schoolmaster a vastly overpaid official. It seems to him like | 

red revolution that in the social scale the ascent from the 
lowest rung ought to l)e facilitated for the worthy climber, 
the descent from the highest for the unworthy. Not only 
the squire, but the journals which support him, shrink timidly 
from that innocent proposition. 'I'hey do not (juite sec that 
class privilege is doomed, and a thing hopeless to fight for, 
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while the principle here indicated, rather than enunciutcd, 
supplies the only sound basis from which tu op|X)se social 
and a^^rarian s|)oliators. 

I by no means insinuate that Kn^lish country gentlemen 
all fail in this fKirtirular. Of a large number the opposite 
might Ik aOirmed, luit as a < lass the. feeling is nurtureil by 
education, tradition, social intercourse, and all that goes to 
form prejudice. On the other hand, ])oor Hodge is Inring 
constantly assured that Jack is as good as his master. His 
cousins in lx)ndon, when they return for a holiday, think it 
degrading to salute the squire, and llfxlge, without cjuite 
knowing why fKThaps, grow^s ashamed of his own bob and 
his wife's curtsey. The |K\isant, in other words, is iK'ginning 
to have a glimmering idea that ** the rank is but the guinea*s 
stamp, the nian*s the gowd for a* that/* while the squire still 
attaches a traditionary inqMirtance to rank. Hence the 
friction l>ctween them. 



CH.MTKR VI. 

CIIIRCII AM) PARSON. 

It is not at a firNt glance apparent that the character of the 
rural clergy has anything to do with rural discontent. 
Hodge is not a ver>- religious man, and many of our English 
villagers are alisolute heathens, in some cases living their 
lives without coming under the shadow of the church walls 
lill they arc buried there. .And yet countr)- |)eople are 
curiously sensitive to the excitement of revivalism. \jci a 
powerful evangelist go aniongst them, one who can paint 
Kcavcn and hell in glowing and contrasting colours, and the 
tiaid and sober country folk come in great numl>ers to hear 
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him. 'II1C " conversion *' may not last long, hut it is a 
drunken madness while it does, and too frecjuently leads to 
absolute insanity. Hut our theme dot*s not necessitate the 
discussicm of the ivirson as a religious teacher. A leading 
Wesleyan has indeed committed himself to the statement 
that like the crew of the Mavjio\rr tmr rusl!(\s are leaving 
the hamlets in search of reh^ious liberty, Init this is a wild 
and extravagant theory that needs no refutation. It is 
simply as a factor in village life that we must consider the 
{kirson. 

In the average rural connnunity there are usually two 
ministers of religicm, one Anglican, the other a Dissenter,^ 
:{\\d the fric:tion is to he traced to both. They live in very 
different spheres, and exercise influence in diverse .manners. 
Usually the clergyman is a gentleman by birth, very likoly 
a relative of the sipiire's, at anyrate a man who has been to 
Cambridge or Oxford, and by birth, ethication, and tradi- 
tion shares the sym|xUhies of •* s(j<*iety ". The dissenter 
generally has come from a family lower in the siK:ial scale, 
and is scarcely what one would call a gentleman. Of course 
I use that term for convenience and in a Cfinventional sense 
as implying gentle l>irlh. It would be invidious and unjust 
to apply it in any other way. As far as manners, courage, 
frankness, and kindliness go, the <Iissenling minister is in 
many cases entitled to the "grand old name of gentleman," 
as much as any one ran be. IJut the dilTerencc indicated 
is a very important one in village social life. 

The clergyman depends for nioral and material sup|)ort 
u|>on the gentry of the neighbourho<nl. I lis friends and visit- 
ing accpiaintances are in their circle. K\en his ideas of amuse- 
ment are shared with them. University lite has implanted a 
love of athletics in his breast. If there is a cricket or foot- 
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IjaII club in the villn^cthe chances arc ten to one in favour of 
its liaving Inxn originated l>y the curate. The huntinj^ and 
shooting |iarson is not so common now as he once was, hut 
still (|uestions relating to game and horses arc talked over 
with £est and knowledge in the rectory. Conse()uently 
poachi»*^ r*'d kindred offences are there regarded with a 
very severe eye. 

It is othcm'isc with the Nonronfornust. Instead of 
dining with the s()uire, he g(K*s out to tea with the tenant. 
I'ct^ple who would never think <if presuming to ask the 
refior to eat with them will familiarly invite the Minister 
to take "|ic>t lurk" at table. On Sundays you shall fmd in 
the church, if not the s(|uire, at anyrate his household, the 
ladies of it almost certainly, and the senants. Most of the 
brgc tenants come tr>o with their deiiencLints. 'I*he game- 
keeper's stalwart figure fills a scat, for though not conversant 
with doctrines, he and the other f>nicials of the estate take a 
pride in thtis evincing their loyalty to the established order 
of things. And with these must l)e numlnrred a sprinkling 
of the very |KN>r, who hobble u]) the aisle, making a fmc 
show of rheumatic |iains and not forgetting the prositect of 
Christmas coals. In the cha|)el gather ^'ungenteel'* farmers, 
usually the smaller tenants, artivins, and shopkeei)ers, with 
a s|)rinkling of " free *' laliourers and farni-serwints. The 
congregation taken in the bulk is worth much less money 
than that in the parish church, and the dissenting furson is 
in many ways the same as his hearers. **0h, we don*t 
mind the minister, he is just like one of ourselves," the 
cottager will say. Naturally his sympathies are the opposite 
of the AnglicanV. He is almost invariably a keen and 
aggressive Radical. Of all things [)osMble that which ho 
would most gladly tee hap|)en is the disestablishment of the 
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Church, and to gain that end he hcl|)s the jwrly of progress 
with ever)' other ohject on their progrannne. Not iK'ing a 
s|X)rtsnuin, he has a cdld eye for all out-of-dcM>r diversions 
and is inclined to think the game laws initpiitous, and takes 
a corres|)ondingIy lenient view of the village "moueher". 
Far more than he ought to he feels the difrerenc:c between 
him and the rector, judging the advantages to he very un- 
fairly distributed. Should he be philosopher enough to 
disregard his exclusion from the upjwr circles of country 
life, he would still hardly be human \( he did not grudge 
the rector his greater scholarshiji and his am))lcr op[>orlunities 
of performing charitable and other work. Thus l)ctween 
the two there exists an unavowcd rivalry and jealousy which 
of recent years have been intensified. Hefore dissent \h:-^ 
came cpiite so vigorous and self-assertive as it is now, the 
country (xirson jogged through very pla<'idly and happily, 
dnming out his prayers and sermons on Sunday, and on 
week tlays with the same conventionality {)erforming the 
other services of the church, laughing good-hinnouredly 
over the latest thing in hedge j»reaching, and living a secure 
and (piite life. Hut modern controversy, the attacks on the 
Church, and the growth of Nonconformity have wakened 
him up to a new activity. 'J'he new style of vicar is as 
much interested as the dissenting parson in all kinds of 
schemes for interesting and improving the j>eople. Among 
other disi'overies he has niade, one is that congregations 
comiKised of j)eople compulsorily schooled are niore intel- 
ligent than those who like "the Northern Farmer" were 
content to hear the preacher *'a-bumnu'n' awaay loikc a 
buzzard-clock owcr my 'eiid ". 

I had a very aniusing exi)crience of the practical outcome 
of these influences in one of the Western counties. The 
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rc«^tor of a liiinl)lc down, scini-<lc|>opiilntc(l village asked 
mc, as an old aoiuaintanre, to rail \\\H}n him and talk over 
the migration. He is an excellent s|»eeimen of his class, a 
distant relative of one of the best c^ounty families, with the 
mamicrs of a fine gentleman, improved with just a slight 
addition of crclesiastical sweetness and e.ise. He is very 
chantahle, and ronsecpiently %ery jnipiilar, hut too frank 
and Often to profess the tolerant love of dissent affected hy 
many of his mcirc worldly-wise brethren. •* Why, yes," he 

said, in answer to my (piestions, "Mr. H is not a bad 

fellow— for a dissenter. There is, I daresay, less cant about 
him than aliout the majority. Itut he does an infuiite deal 
of mischief in the |iarish. It is the business of his life to 
make |HX>p]e discontented. N'ou know WcKxl-Knd I'arm ? 
It has brought three successive tenants to bankruptcy, and 
the owner is now losing money by trying to cultivate it him- 
self. Well, the i)eople on it are very badly paid, I grant — 
there is at least one family of six (all the children young) 
kept on twelve shillings a week. Hut what can be done ? 
'Hie land yields no profit, and how are you to |Kiy wages 
out of it ? Our dissenting friend never thinks of that. U)) 
he goes to the cottages and * sympathises * with the tenants 
ad libitum. If they were let alone the i>eople would do 
vcr)* well, far letter than their forefathers did, and it is use- 
less to wax sentimental over the plain fact that the dmdgery 
of the world will never Ih: |Kiid at a rale more than suHicient 
to keep the drudges alive. Hut our friend must * waken 
their ambititm/ fire them with animosity to the ('hurc h and 
the land laws, and do all sorts of things to produce the 
sullen dull gloom that is settling on our rural |X)pulation. 
Dissenting ministers in |x>int of fact, are only the |H:rmancnt 
of the Radical caucus, and will swallow anything 
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from Home Rule downwards in order to keep in wiih the 
|>arly from which tlicy hojx} for disi;>labliHhmcnl. In their 
rha|>cls they preach |)o]ilics every week." 

Now, as it liappened, I knew the dissentin^^ minister also, 
and at that nioment was binder an engagement to go for a 
long walk with him across the moor on the next morning, 
an engagement winch I kept. It was no surprise to me 
that my companion very soon began to launch out into an 
exposition of his views on the subject, and the reasons 
which, as he thought, ought to be assigned for the migra- 
tion. He placed wages in the very front. " l^t the 
s(iuires and farmers pay the poor men better," he said, "and ' 

you will not find so many of them forsaking the soil." j 

When I insinuated that it was ditVu ult to do this, inasmuch ; 

as land hardly could be made to yield a |)rofil, he turned ) 

upon me in utter scorn. " You forget how many classes r 

land is alreaily supiK)rting ! " he cried. " Sup|K)se the money > 

now paid in tithes was to be deducted from the rent, how 
much by that means might be added to the poor cottagers' 
income? I*Tnd would be cheaper to rent or buy. 
The labourers would also gain irifinilely in spiritual indc- 
|)cndence and material coniforl to<i, if the village school 
were not used as a nursery for the CJhurch of England. 
1.00k at our case. 'I'hc consc ienre clause is practically a 
dead letter. Children of my communicants are regularly in- 
doctrinated with the teaching of the Church Catechism. 
The rector is, one may say, the sole manager, for his col- 
leagues arc mere ciphers, and he d(K>s all he can to keep the 
l>eople in the old beaten paths and to prevent them expres- 
sing any discontent with the miserable income on which 
they live. A ploughman has reason to envy the fate of the 
horse he drives. For what docs existence come to in his 
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case? Fifty years of moiling and tailing for the poor 
pittance that just kcq)s the (lame of life ahght, that just pro- 
cures a cover for his l>ack, a crust for l)is table ; fifty sow- 
ings and harvestings for the granary of his ntaster ; fifty 
years of life's vicissitudes, during whit h he has seen his 
children |iass from the cradle to the sadder stages of his own 
career, and a few more years of dog's work for worse than 
dog's wages alleviated by doles of food and fuel till the poor 
hands that have toiled so long fall helplessly hy his side, 
and the broken worker is led away to the ' house * there to 
weary away the remainder of his days till kindly death 
comes to the rescue, and the |au|)er*s grave yawns and 
shuts again." 

My rom|>anion, harrowed by his own ])irtiire, finished his 
oraticm in a tone of such dejc<:ted sadness that 1 was not 
surprised when, remarking that the October wind was hard 
cm the eyes, he hastily brushed away something that looked 
like a tear. Si) I did not argue with him, but gently led the 
amversaticm to wider ground, and gradually indiircd him to 
admit that a )iessimisi might in the same gloomy way 
dcserilM; the fate of the human r«i<'e '* man is born unto 
trouble as the s|iarks fly upwar<I**. I low few in any position 
arc able to lift themselves ! I lere and there a man of genius 
or of some stHM^ial business aptitude may do so, here and 
there one lienefits from a stroke of luck. Hut the great 
majority live and die in the same sphere of life. 

My object in re|N>rting the gist of these two ecmversalions 
is not to endornc either of tite views, but to illustrate the 
Antagonism of two currents of thought. Those c»f my readers 
who arc anxious to study in greater detail the opinions of 
Nonconformist ministers may be referred to the fde of the 
British IVffkiy for 1891. At the invitation of the editor 
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many leading Wcsloyan and other Dissenting Parsons ex- 
patiated at great len^ih on the suliject. They arc very 
n)uch interested in it, and so are tlu'ir rongre^ation.s wlio arc 
for the most part Radical. When under JJI>eral au.spices 
the fanunis rural eonferenee was heUl in I^indon it was a 
cause of genera) ronunent that denunciation of the |»arNon 
was received with niore cheering than that of the sc^uire — a 
prcxif, if any were needed, of the dose alliance lK*lween 
village Radicalism and dissent. Agrarian reform and dis- 
establishment are heing prosecuted hand in hand. 

It is not a necessary corollary that the )>easant is ))OStile 
to the church. 'I'he number of ardent Nonconformists in \ 
an average village is relatively small as eom|)ared with the 
bulk of inhabitants. ;\s far as my own experience goes, I 
have not found the rustic mind very nuich interested in the fate 
of churches. The assumption that tithes, by adding to the 
)>rice and rent of land, are at the r(M)i of the evil rests cm a 
false hyiMuhesis. If it were true, these lalukurers would 
remain where they are really earning go<Ki wages. Hut 
they will not do so, and the fact shows that there is a 
stronger reason for their migration. So much may l>c said 
without trenching on the theological controversy. 

Villagers of the poorer .sort are apt to take a s<m)ewh«it 
mercenary view of the relative merits oi creeils. The Ih.»sI 
religion in their eyes is that from which they reap the greatest 
amount of nuuerial advant.ige. When I lodge is young he will 
ofttimes give full scoim; io his fancy and go to chapel — i( it 
hapiien that he likes the preaching - but when age and pain 
steal ujKm hin) he becomes crafty and worships where the 
loaves are. Nay , I have known i nsCances —and they are neither 
few nor far Ik-i ween —in which the innocent Hodge was a 
devout chaj)clgoer for eleven months of the year, but when 
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the mummers reminded him that Christmas was coming he 
turned into a zealous churchman, and till the Vulc-tidc gifts 
were distributed was a regular mcml)er of the vicar's congre- 
gation. It is exceptional to fmd a lalxiurer whose life's 
course is guided to any appreciable extent tiy fine religious 
scruples. The example of the school cited by my dissenting 
aaiuaintance illustrates the case. What makes the Non- 
conformist minister angry is, that those who pass for devout 
memliers of his congregation cannot see the iniquity of 
allowing their offspring to be led into .Anglican ways, but 
are too lazy or stupid or careless to take any advantage of 
the conscience clause. 

> It always seems to me that this indifTercnce to matters of 
religion is growing all over the country. In the upi)er classes 
it is Ixring produc ed by the dissemination of opinions that 
arc at conflict with lielief in revelation, and the sce|)ticism v 

thus engendered trickles down one hardly knows how to the 
lower strata of society. The s<|uire of to-day is less im- 
perative in demanding that his retainer should be at church, 
and Hodge— well, liodge is getting into a very lax way of 
s|K*nding Sunday. Me might very well lie added to the 
lindsca|H! depicted by the {xiet of the Sabliath. On the 
•dark ploughland ** the limping hare sto|)s on her way and 
Mo|Ys and looks at man, her deadliest foe". The tired cart- 
horse lies down on the green pasture aqd ro Is till his steeled 
hoofs glitter in the sunlight, and over the ftve-barred gate 
leading into the field the ifriver of it lolls and lounges smoking 
his short cutty. He is within earshot of the Magnificat and 
the church organ, while at times the faint strains of a 
Wcsleyan hymn are floated to him on the spring breeze. 
He is to both as oblivious as he is to the lark that, mounted 
aliore him and the burgeoning hedges, is from a heaven of 
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blue raining clt)\vn a shower of silver melody. He can talk 
ff much more glibly than might he imagined aliout allotments 

and wages politics, and the latest news|>a|)er scandal, hut 
the church does not interest him. Still, on the whole, he 
rather likes the parson. Anglican clergymen as a rule are 
less insistent on church attendance than the dissenting 
ministers, who must have a (rongregaiion or starve. Nor do 
they ask the iK)or for collections. Thus Hodge regards 
them rather as avenues through which the squire's charily 
flows than as the custodians of his soul. 

Hut if this view be a correct one, it shows that Disestab- 
lishment has about as much to do with the rural exodus as 
Tenterden Steeple with the (loodwin Sands. In other 
words, the vituperation of the j)arson is extraneous matter 
needlessly dragged into the controversy. Mr»reover, if it Ixi 
> indulged in to any great extent, the inevitable result will lie 

to draw forth an effective **vou're another" from the church- 
man. The vicar has as good ground for saying that the 
minister lives ujKm the iK)or and is nourished by discontent 
as the minister has for casting the resjjonsibility upon the 
vicar. Why it is so absolutely ne<essary to point this out 
is because nothing but misunderstanding is likely to ensue 
from confounding two entirely distinct questions. 

Knglish country parsons as a class, including Anglicans 
and X(mconformists, have admittedly niade great advance 
of recent years. They may not be more intelligent than 
their predecessors, but their lives are nuire exemplary and 
they take a keener and more active interest in their work. 
* To l)oth of them the lal>ouring man looks with gratitude as 

to kindly neighliours who, often at considerable personal 
sacrifice, are willing to do him a good turn in the day of his 
necessity. Hut this recognition does not involve as much 
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as a single rcHcction un his part uixin the prohlcm whether 
spiritual overseers sliould he State officials or sup|)ortetl by 
voluntary contribution. 

U[K>n one other xs|)ect of the (|uarrel I have not touched. 
The parson has l)een violently assailed for charging high 
rents where he has glel)c lands to let, and for lieing a parsi- 
monious employer of lalMjur. Hut it is absurd to make any 
such accusaticm. A clergyman who has farms on hire is so far 
a landlord pure and simple, and to be judged as a landlord ; 
while, if he till the land on his own account, he is to his 
bliourers a farmer and nothing more. Whether he be a 
wise and good sciuirc or a harsh and exacting one, whether 
he he a generous or a niggardly employer, are questions to 
be determined without reference to his ordination. Hut for 
the |K*rsistent manner in which these functions have l>een 
confused, it might have l)ecn thought sufKTfluous to iKiint 
out the illogicality of treating them as one. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DULNESS OF THE FIELDS. 

WiiKN the cottager complains that village life is drearily 
monotonous, it is well to rememl)er that his more aflluent 
neighbours suffer from the same aflliciion. The d(M tor and 
the curate, whose calling necessitates much intercourse, find 
that many hours drag heavily along ; and even the stinire 
admits that existence is not lively in the country. Vet with 
tbcse the calm flow is fre(|uently intemiptcd. The pro- 
prietor of tlie halt has the rcsix>nsibility of a great business 
oo his hcad| and usually de\x>tes several hours in the mofn* 
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iiv^ to rohMiUation with the fartor, the kccjKjr, the butler, 
and other funnionaries. He has appropriate anuisements 
Utr every season -his angle in spring, his gun in autiinin, 
his hunt in winter. If the house is an old one, it is almost 
certain to contain a great lil»rary, consist ing of books col- 
lected during the course of generations, and, by its variety, 
proclaiming how the taste of one owner differcxl from that of 
another. Many an hour I have spent among such shelves, 
trying to reconstru< t in my mind the lives and diversions of 
the dead men whose jKjrtraits were hanging on the dining- 
room walls. One has apparently lolled away the winter 
hours with novels, for nearly all the fiction carries his l>ook- 
plate ; a sec<md, by a similar token, has been a lover of 
antif{uily ; and a third interests me still more. His delight 
has lieen in nntural history, and it is im|K).sNible to take up 
a White or a Sowerby without tracing his finger. A cer- 
tain edition of IJewick's Jfrn/x that belonged to such 
a one is notebook, museum, and album in one. He has 
tinted all the wood engravers pictures most delicately, and 
evidently from life, since by each illustration he has placed 
a characteristic feather of the bird, and the profuse an- 
notations give account of rare s|K(imens shot on the 
demesne. 

Other evidence of a charming idleness is abundant. 
Within a grove of cypress standing in the middle of a wfx>d, I 

through whose interlacing boughs you may Rafter gusty Octo- 
ber has thinned and darkened ** the flying gold of the ruin'd 
woodland *') c^itch the white glitter of the mere, there is a row 
of dainty tombslt)nes. They were nearly all erected a cen- 
tury ago, an<l by one whose name is not on many liook- 
plates. He fought the tedium of the hours by amusing 
himself with dogs, and these are the graves of his pets. You 
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m«iy read their names — 'IVay, Dlnnchc, and Sweetheart, and 
where, and why they died, and how this was iKrautifiil, and 
that was kind, for it is all engraven on these .stone memorials. 
Do^^iness seems to have grown into a mania with the man, 
for he luis e\)Knded treasure u|x>n Imsts and monuments of 
his favourites. Some of these are carved so well that my 
own dog giowled at the dogs in marble the first tin)c he 
saw them. 

One might endlessly cx|)aiul the stor)' of whims and 
eccentricities hiit I have said enough, I think, to justify the 
humdrum, prosaic and unsentimental reflection that the 
majority of these *• ancestors *' must have had great dit'ticuliy 
in killing time. They suffered from a sufHirfluity of leisure ; 
and to this day the resident country gentleman Hnds life 
very stale and dull at times. Visitors come and go, it is 
true, hut many are formal relatives and friend^*, who make 
life duller rather than enliven it, and there are Awx^umrs 
when nolKKly comes to stay, and when the casual caller is a 
godsend. The evenings, in fxirticular, are dreary. It is 
depressing, indeed, when the uhicjuiious maiden aunt and 
her cousin make a (juartette at dinner with the host and the 
hostess. It is not as if the former could make off to his 
dull or his theatre afterwards, or had the evening papers and 
town gossip, and a plentiful supply of new hooks to make 
shift with. The journals are a day late, Mudie sends the 
vohimes one does not want to read, and were he inclined to 
talk with a friend he hesitates about taking the horses out 
on the dark and miry lanes. 

The most ardent s|x>rtsman will admit that country life, 
on the whole, is dull. He knows that the red-letter days 
are few and far lietween in his calendar. On the fingers of 
one hand he can count the good runs of a season, and were 
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he to shoot continuously he would terrify from the estate all 
the game left alive. Men of jjonius alone scenj to l)C alilc 
to endure the life with equanimity, and I susi)ect many of 
them found nature less entertaining than they are willing 
to admit. Richard Jefferies was oppressed with the dull 
stagnancy of Coate. ('arlyle was glad to escape fron) the 
monotony of Craigenputtock, and, if Wordsworth enjoyed 
froni his intercourse with nature as much rapture as he 
would have us believe, it is surprising that his transcription 
of it should so fre({uently i>e <lull and insipid. 

Hut if this be so in the hall, the case is very much worse 
in the cottage. 'Vo realise it one has only to glanrc at an 
English agricultural landscape in mid-Novcmbcr. Hre then 
autumn gales and drenching showers have shorn away the 
glories of summer. The honeysuckle jessamine and rose I 

that niade the meanest dwelling look fit to be a lady's 
bower are blown and draggled. A few h.ilf- withered fli»wers 
and vegetables represent all the beauties of the garden. 
Tree and hedge, field and copse grow doubly black under a 
.sky that is seldom other than sullen. All the alluring foot- 
paths leading hum mead to mead, by stiles at which there 
was such j»leasaiit dalliance in the August afternoons, are 
niasses of sludge and nure that make even the heavy-booted 
rustic "hold his breath for a while" ere he attempts to wade 
them. As you gaze and philosophi.se, the chances are 
greatly in favour of a cold, i)itiless, misty shower coming 
over the hill and making the cup of your discomfort over- 
flow. 

There are very few Englishmen, whether living in towns 
or not, who are unfamiliar with the summer as|)ects of 
English rural scenery. 'I'hey have sat on some ferny 
eminence, and noted from the isolated smoke wreaths how 
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Straggled and distant from each other are the cottages. 
Many a thatched or red-tiled dwelling stands ab*«ohiteIy 
alone, and the |K*asant has to trudge a mile or two In^fore he 
sees a neighl)our. From May onward to September or so, 
he does not mind this much. Work is constant and hard. 
If he has an hour's leisure there is always something to do 
in the garden or in the allotment. More (K'ople are moving 
ahout, and nowadays the cottage must he very remote in- 
deed that does not occasionally come imder the notice of 
the tourist. Hut what a change when the short winter day 
comes, and the toil-worn cottar is driven home by darkness 
in what is afternoon rather than evening! A great number 
of hours intervene lietwecn then and lK.'dtime : how is he to 
employ them ? IMiilanthropic |)ersons say that now is the 
chance for him to improve his mind and (ultivate his in- 
telligence. In point of fact, his inclination does not lie that 
way, and it is the very last thing he would think of doing. 
The iKMik-loving rustic is not entirely a myth, but he is a 
rarity. A weekly news|)aiK*r is enough for the average man, 
and that does not sen*e him much more than Sunday. The 
volumes on his mde little Inuikshelf are, generally sjKMking, 
of a very dull and sleep-producing kind, Harvey's il/r/Z/Ar- 
fitms amoni^ the Tombs and Fox's Ihh*k of Martyrs being 
two of the most entertaining. Were his zeal for .study ten 
times what it is, he would fmd oli&tacles to reading. 
Imagine him in the prime of life, and father of five or six 
children, and the whole family in one room. The 
rough, untrained Ixiys and girls arc alternately quarrelling 
and laughing, fighting, and chattering over their home- 
lessons. Younger ones are crawling al»out the floor, and 
if the lialyy is not ruthlessly thrust into his hands it is pro- 
baUj yelling fit to break its heart ; for the practical mistress 
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of {\\c household hns no time to coiUlIc and s|)oil her oflf- 

■ 

spring. i 

Now Hod^c is not a man of doIi<*alc nerves. What 
would drive a brain- worker disirac ted is no >;reat annoyance 
Xo him. I Ionic -even surh a home as I have pirturctl — is a 
pleasant place to a man who has l»een plouj;hing stuhlile or fcl- 
hng timber, or driving horses under an inclement sky ; and 
tlie average English labourer is not prone to grumbling aliout 
such trifles. He will get baby on his knee, and laugh at 
its infantile tricks ; he telK the s<-hool children how much 
l»etler a chance they arc having than ever fell to his own 
lot. and exhorts then» to diligence ; and the wife knows well 
that she may expect plenty of kindly, if rather coarse, 
l»anter and jesting from hei ** man '*. Ihit at the l>cst, this en- 
vironment does not seen) very favourable to the encourage- 
ment of stutly. One may almost ccmrcive that the ideal 
l^ragon of a husband would in time fmd the repetition of 
this scene night after night somewhat dull and monotonous. 
Would it be surprising if once in a while a night with a few 
cronies in the taproom of the ** I )ragon " were wx'lcomcd as a 
relief that he woid<l seek oftener but (or lack of means? 

To a man of high intelligence, existence where toil alter- 
nates with scjualor wouhl be (piite unendurable, but the 
rustic has a formtila for reconriling himself to it. " Well, 
(•eorge," I once asked a young gamekeeper, who not alto- 
gether willingly had been obliged to take a |xirtner to his 
home, "how do you like being married?" " H outs, sir/* 
he answered, " we just hae to put up with it ! *' and to how 
many queries has a similar reply been made ! Our rustic is 
"used to" the turmoil of home, "used to** going to Ixxi early in 
order to save the candle ends, "used to" hard work and ix)or 
fare, and a dull weary life. " It's diflcrent with townfolk, 
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Init we're 'used to ' these thinj^s*' is a very frequently tendered 
explanation. He is like the tame mouse or bird that, liorn 
within a cage, knows nothing of lilnrrty, and, therefore, does 
not seek to esca|K* ; or, rather, he was so, for latterly he has 
given unmistakal)le signs of l>cing in the |>osition of that 
same creature after it has once tasted of liberty and l)ecn 
recaptured. 

When the hind fostered no hope of escaping from his 
doleful lot, he had many inventions of his own for brighten- 
ing it. No sooner was the corn stacked and the i)otato 
pit dug, than the preparation commenrcd for a series of 
simple festivities that gave occasion to weeks of antici|)atory 
and reminiscent talk. The kirn dolly — a tiny sheaf liound 
in ribbons And originally, |Krhaps, emblematic of the god 
of harvest — was carried merrily home with dance and music. 
and in the ensuing time of plenty the kindly iMX)r were 
thoughtful of those in want. Was an aged, respectable 
widow in need, and fearful how she would get through the 
winter safely : " C'ome,'* said the neighl>ours, •* let us give 
her a merry night ". And this wife would bake a loaf and 
that a cake, and one bring a |)ound of tea and a second a 
lump of butter, till materials were gathered for a regular 
feast. Then the fiddler was cajoled into coming, and on 
the appointed moonlight night you might sec the neigh- 
bours going to lea, each man carrying his mug, each girl 
with a cup and saucer. As every guest made the old lady 
a |)rcsent, a night such as this was not only a pleasant one 
for the country folk but left something sulMstantialin the |xx>r 
wtdow*scupboardand |K)cket. When two young (leople wanted 
to get married, and, in Sir Walter's homely words, had no 
prospect but that of four bare legs in a bed together, it was 
utual to get up a quilting party to make |>atchwork cover- 
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Ids and other necessaries for them. These gatherings were 
invariahly folhjwed I)y a dance in the l)arn, and one may 
fancy the scene— the fiddler on an upturned luh, with a 
muj; of beer beside him, the rafters rendered only half 
visible by the tallow candles fixed on the walls, the laughter 
and cries of the jigging couples. Several old and intelligent 
peasant women have told me that of all the ongoings of their 
youth none had left memories so bright and innocent as these. 
Hut it was a characteristic of the old fashioned i>ea!«ant 
that he shared in the joys and sorrows of his neighbours 
more than his successors do. We have seen how he en- 
couraged courtship. At the wedding he ** ro|)ed " the bride 
and bridegroom for drink-money : and, when the first baby 
came, shamed was the mother who had not ready her 
cheese and her easing cake, shamed the ac(]uaintance who 
did not welcome the new-<*omer wilh a fro<k, and come to 
taste the cheer provided for the occasion. And even when 
a death cxxurred the friends gathered and hel|>ed to cx|)el 
the first bitter grief of the survivors by encouraging them to 
drink. It will not be gainsaid by any one who knows the 
English rustic that he is ceasing to take this lively interest 
in his neighbours. The lads and lasses court and marry, 
have children, die, and are forgotten without comment or 
interference. And this is due to two causes. Firstly, pay- 
ment in cash has been largely substituted for ])ayment in 
kind, and ])eople arc grown more independent of one 
another. Secondly, as |K)pulation has become more migra- 
tory, families have ceased to lie united by the .same lionds 
of close friendship that used to hold them together. It is 
evident, however, that be the cause what it may, the ob- 
soles( cnce of such usages cannot fail to add very consider- 
ably to the dulness of the fields. 
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;i StiU more important is the rapid dcray of rural sjK>rl and 
liastimc. It is, no dotilH, well that many of them have 
gone. 01<1 fashioned rustic's were unqueslionaUly l)rutal 
in their amusements. It was the heij^ht of enjoyment for 
them to sec a terrier trying to draw a had^^er from under a 
bundle of fa};(;ots, or a hull-dog worrying; an otter. 'l*hcy 
were fond of cocking, and the rat-pit, and the ax^kshy. 
Bewick epitomises the feeling of an entire class when he 
represents a fat village blacksmith laughing consumedly at 
a dog flying along the thoroughfare with a tin kettle tied to 
its tail. Is it not plain, however, that unless sulistitutes 
have Ixren found for them, the discontinuance of these cruel 
diversions must also add greatly to the rural dulness ? And 
far from anything having licen fouml to replace them, their 
aholiti<m has lieen accom|ianied by the curtailment of other 
and more legitimate rural amusements. List century, ff»r 
example, it was much more common than it is now for the 
villiger to {lossess a gim. One may infer as much from the 
numlK*r of flint-lcK^k fowling pieces that still are to Ik' found 
in old cottages whose present owners never would dream of 
Iniming pom'den Those who are anxious for further pnMif 
may lie referred to a rather curious illustration. Many of 
my readers will remcml>er that two or three years ago, 
when the rucks were extremely destnictii'c in Northuml>er- 
land, a ** war *' was declared against them. In other words, 
a price was put upon their heads, and the iK*asantry were 
oAered a chance of simuluineously obtaining the kind of 
•• %\wn *• they like, and earning a little i>«Kketm(mey. The 
campaign was very successful, but not nearly so much so as 
an exactly similar one earned on in Haddington in the 
latter part of last centur)*. And the explanation would 
aeein to be that there used to be far more |)easants who 
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could shoot thnn there arc new. Indeed, a cottager nowa- 
days must either have an eye to )M)a('hing, or l)e a tx)rn 
s|)ortsnian, before he takes out n gun licence. It is the 
same with dogs, whith used to provide no small share of 
the village amusement. The rigour with whirh the game- I 

laws are enforced, and the vigilance of the Inland Revenue 
men, render it im|K)sst})le for Hodge to divert himself with 
a dog. 

^ We must add to these facts the other, that the rustic 
holiday has almost liecoine a thing of the past. S<ime 
institutions, like the annual danci round the May)K)le, have 
jwssed away altogether : of others only the ruins arc left. 
In Lincolnshire the |)easants on Plough Monday still 
carr>' round a coulter decorated with rililnins, and t>eg 
money for a .supper ; children in some portions of the 
Midlands, in the North, and in ('onnvall, go a-** mumming'* 
.somewhat in the way their grandfathers did ; there are 
corners of Lancashire in which country folk still |>erform a 
mutilated ICasler Tlay as a prelude to asking the Pace or 
Paschal eggs that once upon a time were .sought all over; in 
(floucestershire, I am told, there are men living who in 
l)oyhood went a-mothering, and one could multiply to an 
indefmite extent the instances where still there is a survival 
of the vigorous [>astimes that earned for Kngland the name 
of Merry. Itut every one is dying out, and that not slowly 
but swiftly ; its going in each instant c t.iking away one more 
attraction from the fields. I'^en the local "feasts" and 
" wakes " and fairs are gradually dying out. And it cannot 
l>e said that there are any new amusements coming in their 
place. Cricket, football, and other games arc played less 
rather than more in the village. 

It is, therefore, not without reason that complaint is 
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made of the gross and (KilfKiliIc dulncss of lower class 
English counlry life. No other lalK>ur is so utterly unrc* 
licvcd by enjoyment of any kind. And what makes it the 
more felt is, that at the same time with the removal of 
these ancient amusements the intelligence of the lal)ourers 
has lieen c|uickened, so that they have a greater ^.est than 
their forefathers had for life and excitement, for stir and 
movement and hustle. 'I*he lalmurer is gradually l)ccoming 
more alive, his surroundings are not only duller, but in his 
eyes they seem very much duller than they are. And it is 
obvious that unless we can in some way enhance the 
attractions of \illagc life, it is idle to ho|)e that our educated 
villagers will be content to remain there. 



CHAI'THR VIII. 

THE EDUCATION OF HODGE. 

It hardly needs to lie |K)inted out at this time of day that 
schooling is only a very small |\irt of education. What a 
man has learned to love or to hate, his interests and his 
aversions, his ambititm and even his intelligence, result 
from influences of which the schoolmaster is only one. 
Among the others must be reckoned his home and early 
com|ianions, the conversation to which he listens, his first 
attem|)Cs at work, the amusements not only of himself but 
of his elders, and last, but not least, his surroundings in 
solitary and idle moments. These all combine to form the 
bundle of '* prejudices held in check by reason ** that ulti- 
mately constitute his mind. 

If this he granted it follows as an inevitable consequence 
that the rustic of to^y must in every important aspect 
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difTer most essentially from those who went iM^fore him. 
'Ilie little urchin, who is to be seen any morning of the 
nineteenth as he was in the sixteenth century, " with his 
s;itchel and shining, morning face, creeping like snail un* 
willingly to school," lives a life widely diflferent from that 
led seventy years ago by his grandsire, who now sits at the 
ingle-nook and gossips discursively of the days that are long 
gone by. There is nothing he likes iK'tter than to tell the 
(}uiet and sympathetic listener about those happy, old times, 
for to the eyes of the old, childhood is always happy. 
Without bitterness or regret the patriarch will talk by the 
hour of youth that for him has all youth's glory, harsh and 
cruel though the (larticulars may appear to us. lie has 
extremely scant memories of school, for he was only there 
in the winter months of a year or two, and learned al>solutely 
nothing from the cripple who was schoolmaster, but he has 
not forgotten how they ** barred " the master out on the 
shortest day and got well thrashed for it, or that if there 
were a meet of the hounds or a coursing match in the neigh- 
l)ourhood, nay, if a caravan or circus, journeying from one 
town to another, happened to pass the road-end, the male 
scholars played truant in a body. Me might jHJSsibly have 
learncxl the al|ihabet and half of the n)ultiplication table in 
winter, but he forgot it in spring, for no sooner did the 
sower go forth to sow tl:an the little mite of six, armed with 
a wooden clapjKT, was sent out to the wheat-fields to scare 
the birds. And it was not such easy work as one may 
fancy, for the rooks and wood pigeons secmeil to know they 
had no very formidable enemy in the dumpy figure that 
raised its shrill treble and tried to thunder at them with bits 
of wood. They merely flew from the side next the pasture 
to that l)ordering on the wood or back again, content if they 
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were iKyond range of ihc stones he was already learning to 
i throw with vigorous and accurate aim. Hut if his task 

were neglected, the farmer with a hazel sapling administered 
a thrashing com|iared to which the wc^rst heating given hy 
the schoolmaster was a light (ine. 

As he grew older he was gradually entered to more 
im|K>rtant work, such as picking stones and weeds, and was 
occasionally employed by the S()uire as well as the farmer. 
Sometimes ho was sent to rake the autumn leaves lying 
thick on the gravel walks and grass alunit the hall ; now and 
then the kce|KT when short of liealers would send for him 
to go out with a sh(N)ting party. His father and mother, 
having many mouths to feed and little to do it with, .saw 
that he missed no op|>ort unity of earning a few copjKrrs. 
He was very iHxjrly fed all the time, but the healthy life, 
the fresh air and exercise caused him to thrive on black 
bread and home-made cheese as miraculously as the exiled 
prophets did on pulse. He still rememl>ers how he used on 
Monday morning to liegin to reckon how many days must 
cla|)se liefore Sunday came round again, bringing the one 
hot dinner of the week. While he ought yet to have iK'en 
at M*hool, he ha<l already lK*gun in the loose way common 
among the last generation of ngricultural lalM)urers **to axk 
his eye" at the girls, and ere he reached his majority was a 
huslnnd and father, prepared to send his children along the 
same path he had gone himself. 

It was on the whole a stu|K:fying and demoralising course 
of training, but it had one rc<lccming feature. The boy 
was not held so terribly dose to his task but that he found 
time to ramble alM>ut the fields, to go birds'-nesting and 
trout-guddling, and as his ambiticm such as it was lielonged 
exdusivfly to the farm, he learned to love the soil with a 
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|x\ssi(>n his grandson never can know. It was no more ihan 
the unrcflcrling afTcction of the hound for liis kennel, of the 
horse for his stable, some one may s;iy, but it is a great 
deal i( it were no less than that. *I'he feeling witli which 
he regarded his lot can scarcely l)e descrilied as content- 
ment ; rather it was a dull and forced acquiescence, grown 
into a habit so confirmed that rebellion was not thought of. 
Seldom did the simple old hearts, the men who tugged 
their forelocks, the women who deeply curtsied when they 
met the vicar or the s(|uire, imagine that "the like of we" 
were in any way ei^ual with the great folks who had their 
carriages. 

How different is the rustic youth of today ! The legis- 
lature has determined that on no account shall he grow up 
in the same way as preceding generations did. Firstly, it 
has put an effectual slop to that very early lieginning of work 
which used to ])revail. There is no longer any bird-scaring 
or weeding at six or seven. Until he has attained a certain 
standard of knowle<lge, the ploughman's boy is under legal 
compulsion to attend school. Also, school has assumed a 
very different nK'aning to what it did. Instead of Inking 
merely a rough kind of shelter or nursery, kept by some 
crijiple, or |)crson otherwise incapacitated for general work, 
it is an organised seminary presided over by a carefully 
trained and ciualified teacher, who works with the knowledge 
that what he does must come {»eriodically under the keen 
and vigilant scrutiny of an expert in testing educational pro- 
gress. The system has very grave defects, but at its worst 
it produces a very different kind of youth from the other ; 
viz,, a schoolboy who up to the age of eleven or twelve has 
been allowe<l to grow not only in body but in mind ; who 
can read almost any kind of Ixjok, while his grandfather can 
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I scarcely %\ye\\ through a local jiaragraph in the paf^crs ; who 

can write a passahle letter instead of having to m^ike his 
j mark, and is able to cipher on paiter in place of counting by 

{ methods common only among half-civilised triltes. 

I Yet the system has very serious blemishes. The con- 

I tinual outcry of teachers for increased compulsion seems to 

show a dislike to it on the {lart l)oth of |)arents and scholars 
— ^a dislike the im|X)rtance of which can only l>e estimated 
by rcniemlxrring that interest is of the very essence of 
eflectivc education, and no really valuable work can be done 
without it. A lioy who fmds school life invariably dull and 
mechanical might just as well Ik* out in the fields. Per- 
haps this defect may l)e accounted for by the fact that, 
taken as a class, country teachers are greatly inferior to 
those in towns. You cannot blame the best for going 
where the largest schools and the licst salaries are. School- 
masters are very well aware of the deficiencies of rural 
teachers, and are the first to admit them. Much evidence 
on the |M>int could l)e adducetl, but a single reference may 
do instead of many. It is from a |Kimphlet on TichnUai 
EdueatioH in iht dmnlits^ by Messrs. (i. J. Michell and 
E. H. Smith. They advance the following six rcisons to 
account for their statement that '* the rural schools are, as a 
rule, the cbss of elementary schools in which the worst work 
if done** :-• 

^ I. 'Ilic teachers, as a rule, are very ludly |Kiid, and, 
therefore, are not the l)est to be obtained. 

** a. The schools arc almost invariably understaffed. 
J. l*hc apparatus and plant are generally very defective. 
4. Inclement weather plays havoc with the attendance. 
^ S* Children are ke|H away too much for field work. 
^6. llic children leave at far too early an age, a very 
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small proporiion of those on the register l>eing in the 
standards alx>ve the fourth." 

Now, it always has been a saying of the Itetter ty|)e of 
rustic, that education is the poor man*s fortune, and the 
lack of interest complained of by schoolmasters arises from 
a consciousness that these schools, in which, as otir autho- 
rities say, '*the worst work is done," offer liardly any useful 
education. The most diligent search fails to reveal in the 
curriculum anything calculated in the slightest degrcn: to ex- 
cite the rustic boy's interest in the work around him. It is 
not entirely without reason that many Conservatives say in 
print, and many more in private conversation, that education 
is at the root of the whole evil ; it is doubtful, however, if 
they will agree with me in thinking that the remedy lies in 
making it more thorough, suitable, and intelligent. 

I<et us see if we can bring their somewhat vague criticism 
into clear and tangible form. 

Firstly, it is contended that a smattering of learning serves 
no other purpose than that of making the labourers dissatis- 
fied. I'arm-work is, l>eyond all (|uestion, drudgery. It is 
toil that the artisan and mechanic look down upon. Con- 
sequently, when a man has sufficient schooling to l)c able 
to read in the pa|)ers that he is contemptuously called 
Hodge and bumpkin and clodpole by his fellow-men, and 
that the *' bucolic mind " is a butt for scornful though good- 
humoured banter, he grows ashamed of his calling. 

Secondly, the schooling is just suHTicient to make the lad 
of more than average brain fxiwer restless, ambitious, and 
dissatisfied. He comes to hate country life iKcausc it 
affords no scoi>e for his newly-discovered talents. Feeling 
that he ought to be in the thick of the battle, fighting his 
way upward, he makes no attempt to cloak a discontent that 
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is the most infectious of diseases. What the clever man says 
with a .show of truth is echoed hy coni|ianions who are in 
reality fit for nothing else than the plough-tail and the suit 
of hodden grey. 'Inhere is a jiercentage of rural children 
whose education involves what is neither more nor less 
than sheer waste of money. What they learn in school is 
speedily forgotten in the fields. 

Thirdly, no pains are taken to see that the schoolmaster 
has any .special qualification for teaching country children. 
He may l)e, and often is, a townsman, whose accpiaintance 
with lane and field dates from his ap|X)intnient. Moreover, 
for the reasons already given, the chances are in favour of 
his l>eing a stupid townsman, who would have taught in a 
town school if he had been clever enough to get the offer of 
a place in one. 

If the object of our educational reformers had been to 
wean the affections of country children from their natural 
employment, they could scarcely have hit u\K>n a more 
effective plan. The estrangement is dce|>cncd by the new 
kind of holid.iy, which has caught the 1alM>urcrs* fancy. Hy 
all clas.ses of observers it has iK'en noticed that the one 
country holiday which has taken up and supplanted all 
others is the cheap trip to town. 1*hc village publican and 
the shopkee|>ers grumble continuously at it. For months 
together the laUiurer seems to be absolutely without coin. 
He never pays a bill that can lie avoided. If he enter the 
pubiiC'hoiuic it is to dawdle over one twoiienny mug of \kxt 
till the landlord has lost |Mtience. Hut when the railway 
company issues its {lostcrs announcing a cheap excursion 
for onei two, or three days to town, Hodge immediately 
becomes alert 'lliis is the pleasure in which he thinks he 
cam get value for his money. It would be interesting to 
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know the average cost of one of those e.\]KH]itions. The 
fare one ran see is very low ; and, as every rustic has friends 
in the ciiy, the other necessary exjienses are not high. A 
young gamekee|KT, whose relatives are all ploughmen, tells 
me that not many would leave home with less than three or 
four iK)unds in their pockets, and it is rare that anything is 
brought hack. 

Hut the im|>ortance of the <'heap trip lies in its educa- 
tional more than in its economical asj^ect. From it the 
rustic learns much that the srhoolmasier could not leach 
him. Knndlords of little country hotels where I sUiyed . 

during the pro<*ess of these inipiiries often volunteered in- [ 

formation on the jMiint. Usually, the kitchen in such 
places is a kind of taproom as well, and, attracted as much 
as anything hy its bright fire, villagers, both young and old, 
come hither and sit on the cold winter nights, thus escap- 
ing the dulness of their own homes. The scene is by no 
means a na<'chanalian one — far from it. Imagine a number 
of stolid-l(M)king labourers in caps and corduroy, sitting on 
wooden chairs, with a tankard of very thin beer l)etwecn 
two, and, to complete the picture, fancy a flitch of liacon 
sus[)ended from the ceilini;, and a rough dog or two 
stretched on the floor. From the conversation that goes on 
a very fair idea may l>c obtained of the thoughts occupying 
the mind of Ikxlge, and of the extent to which the cheap 
trip has educated him. 

Ix)ng ago these men would have talked of country themes. 
The news they would have discussed would have Iwen the 
bastardy and i)oaching cases at the Petty Sessions, the 
changes in hall and grange, the outlook for turnips and hay, 
the qualities of horses, and other bucolic themes. It is not 
that sort of conversation which goes on to-day. The ab- 
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sorl)ing topics are reminiscences of the latest trip to town. 
Hodge has l»een to the cheap theatres and music halls, and 

I ^in a keen critic of actresses and music-hnll " artistes,** whose 

merits and demerits he discusses most keenly. With his 
migrated kinsmen he has made practical accpiaintanre with 

' liecr and skittles in the taverns of Poplar and Shorcditch. 

I He has been a hit of a rake, and recounts where in his 

I roamings he found the most satisfactory liars, where he had 

the licsl go of gin for his two|>ence ; nay, he will even, with 
a leer, describe the hlandishments of the strange woman 
** that lielh in wait at every corner '*• I do not think he is 
one that " goeth after her straightway, as an ox gcx'lh to the 
slaughter, or as a fool to the correction of the st(H*ks *\ His 

' attitude is rather that of curiosity aroused in regard to a new 

j aspect of life. If he fall, it is in his cups, and talcs are 

common of the simpletons who have l>een fleeced utteriy, 

• and sent home i)enniless, hy city women who are quirk to 

I discern an easy prey in the raw and witless villnge youths. 

What strikes him most is the contrast between to An and 
country. He 1(M)ks out of his cottage window when dark- 
ness is falling up<m lane and tree and meadow, and the 
candles that are lieing lit tell the whereabouts of his neigh- 

' iKHirs. How niir>* and dismal and foriiidding it is all ! 

J Were he to venture out he might travel the lane for miles 

and sec nolxxly. Com|iare to it the brilliant crowded streets — 

the light gushing from lamp and shop-window - of which the 

I stir and Ixistle and excitement form a memor)* that is like 

iome entrancing vision from dreamland. The public-house 
I where he sits, bright as it may Ih* compared to his own 

home, if insignificant in comparison with the gorgeous city 
gin-pabcct. And the silence and loneliness of the village — 
how sober and mebncholy they feel to one who knows the 
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bustle and movement, the manifold diversi(ms and amuse- 
ments of town life. 

To understand all this clearly, we must regard it from the 
j)easant*s ]>oint of view. Refined and < ultivated men are 
well aware that he is imder a gross delusion. The majority 
of them after an experience — not of the rough, garish, 
flaunting pleasures described, hut of the more exquisite 
delights of Social life — come to the conclusion that the sum 
of jileasure is greater in a (juiel, unperturbed hamlet, with 
all its stagnant tranquillity and wcirk-a-day tasks, than in the 
feverish, restless life which has for conqany •* sorrow l>arri- 
cadoed evermore within the walls of cities". Hut I lodge is 
no philosopher. The cheap trip has revcaletl to him a con- 
trast l>etwcen living and a state of torpor, and he prefers the 
former. The cheap trip has oi)ened his eyes. 

Now the great fault of his school education is that it does 
nothing, at least nothing of importance, to counteract this 
tendency. The ground for hope lies in this, that those 
res{X)nsil>tc have recently begun to show a lively conscious- 
ness of the defect; and in thj attempts to promote a more 
general agricultural teaching, and in the op|x>rtunities 
afl()rded the County ('ouncils, we may diM-ern evidence of 
a very sincere desire to rectify it. lUit the subject demands 
a treatment far more radical than any that as yet hxs lieen 
more than dreamt of. 

In time the oiteration of many recently made laws must 
be to wi|)e out the kind of peasant who works .sinqily for 
wages as a town artisan does. Kvery ploughman is encou- 
raged to hire an allotiiicnt to work himself into a small 
holding, and ultimately by the aid of the State to acciuire a 
pro()erty of his own. Thus he is getting to have far more 
than a mere servant's interest in the cultivation of the soil, 
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and it is obvious that the prime obje<'t of cduration should 
lie to strengthen that interest and render it more intelligent. 
If this \k so it snrely follows that the tearhing of agriculture 
instead of following in the wake of other subjects as a kind 
of optional addaidam to them should be elevated into the 
pbce of first im|M>rtance. We cannot do that by means of 
the refuse of t*ollegetrained school rnasters, who by their own 
account now staff the rural schools. For a country school- 
master it wilt Ix! necessar)' that the prime qualifications 
should In! a knowledge and love of country pursuits. It is 
a reform more imfwrtant than it looks, but the accomplish- 
ment of which would not involve much, if any, additional 
exfiense. Among the present teachers there must be a (kt- 
ccntagc fitted by nature and tem|)erament for this kind of 
work, and the chief business would consist of selecting and 
fitting them for it. 

Hut there is a change of almost e<iual imfiortance n)ost 
urgently needed. Among countr)* children there will always 
\k some whose taste and talents and inclination [K)int to 
town as the most suitable place for them. No other dis 
content is so bitter as that of foiled ambition, and while the 
present iKirricrs remain they always will lie centres from 
which radiates dissatisfaction with the life of the fields. If 
instead of granting free education, a reform for which there 
is very little thankfulness and for which there never was an 
outcry, I^rd Salisl>ur>'*s (lovernment ha<l applied the funds 
to creating an educational ladder by which it would have 
been fxissible for a hamlet child to mount, a real and serious 
grievance would have lieen remedied. I cannot but think 
that the aim of a national system of education should l)e 
twofold. Firstly, it fits the citizen for the place he ought to 
fill; but, secondly, it should be a mechanism helping the 
individiuil into the place he is most fitted for. 
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VII.LACiK POLITICS. 

Di'KiNi; rcrciU years the |xililii al cduoation of Ilodgc ha!( 
ra|»idly advanrcd, l>ut il would Ik: a mistake to assume that 
it lic^an Hith the extension of the household frandiisc to the 
counties, 'i'he ICnglish vill.ige always was a nuniaturc du|v 
liraie of the Mnj;lish political world, with this diflferenee, that 
creed secmetl to have tl)ere a closer asscwiation with calling 
than it has in town. l-Aceptions there are and must lie, 
liut in a general way to know a villager's (m cupatlun ib to 
know how he will vote. The vicar and the s<|uire are for 
Cliurch and State, and gnnnhle only that llie Tories are not 
m<ire rigorously (!onservative. The Nonconformist preacher 
is a Radical I )isestahlisher, and inclines to ccmiplain with 
Mr. John Morley that the pace of reform is "killingly slow". 
Most of the indeiHjndent tradesmen and mechanics arc 
det idedly Radical in their opinions, though the well-to-do 
hutchcr, who serves the •*<[ualily " and has a liit of land of 
his own, leans to the arihtocratic view of things, but not 
quite so much so as his ( rony the puhlican, who knows that 
when English beer goes out of fashion through Lilicral 
instrumentality, the glory of this ancient realm will l)c in 
deaiy. Why it should be so I never ijuite understood, hut 
the sturdy, taciturn and strong blacksmith seems generally to 
he as Tory as the very gamekceixrr. These all remind you 
of Shakespcare*s middle-aged justice, '* with eyes severe and 
beard of formal cut, full of wise saws and modern instances**. 
It is a village expressirm of the slightly conventional and 
formal style associated with thorough-bred Conservatism 
Vou find it in the teacher's air of sufx^riority and dogmatism 
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for the system of training now in vogue, though it has 
changed him in many res]K.M*ts, lias not obliterated the 
characteristics noted liy Oliver (loldsn)ith. No longer can 
his prowess l)c celebrated liy singing that ** l^nds he could 

• measure, terms and tides presage, and een the story ran 

that he could gauge," hut sulistitute his Government certi- 

; ficate for the c»ne, and certain "sciences" of South Ken- 

sington for the other, and nut fa f is mitUvulis he is still the 
old man, the owner of a |M)rtent(>us vocabulary, who in an 
argument is like the typical Hriton and never knows when 
he is vanc|uished. In the minds of the butcher, the publican, 
and the smith a sense of su|K;riority has Inren developed by 
quite other causers. They are to some extent men of sul)- 
sUince, living well and drinking well, and lcN>k down with a 
certain air of |iatronage on their |KK>r, struggling neighlxnirs. 
** You have the impudence to nsk me for a pint of beer on 
credit!** said a publican one day in my hearing to a |K)or, 
ill-dressed, shifty-looking wretch. " You damned, miser- 
able, oily-tongued, blcMxl sucking sjKmgc! I>raw him a jug 
of bitter, Mar)'. Ily the eternal fire, he'll need it after I've 
had a jaw at him " ; and certainly, except out of a certain 
lx>ok« and that the one containing the curse of Mrnulplius 
never did I listen to such an objurgation as he then 
addressed to the reptile who sat still and unconcernedly 
sipped his licer. Hut it was easy to see that vitujKration of 
Ihc individual was edged by contempt of a class. 

The most revolutionar)* s[Mrk in the village is the cobbler 
who sits on his stool all day meditating ircfully on the 
wrongs of the working classes. His face flushes as he tugs 
at the lingtes, for it is luird work pulling the stout waxed 
ends through the hea\7 soles of a field labourer's Ixtots, and 
he often attributes to the suflerings of humanity irritation 
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rcnily due to the irksomcncss of his task, but indignation 
frames for him many a deadly phrase to \k fired off at the 
more plethoric blacksmith, when tlie two foregather at night 
for the "drop o' rum" which is their sleeping cup. He 
detests the landlord, and would forswear the ** I )ragon " were 
he not afflicted with a craving for drink, that ever and anon 
carries him into the accursed presence. With l)Oth the 
[virsons he is at feud, for lying l)eside his awls, his liroad 
knives, his files, and his paste i>ot, is a copy of 7//^ Hi^his of 
Mitn^ which is his Hible. He is the Kradlaugh of his native 
place, and ncighlniurs whisper that he fears neither God, 
man, nor devil. It is one of his boasting beliefs that such 
things as brownies, ghosts, and evil spirits have no existence 
except in imaginations grossly sujierstitious, and he pro- 
claims his readiness to remain till twelve among the 
mouldering tombstones of the old churchyard, or to visit at 
the same hour any ruined cha|>el, haunted wckxI, or other 
resort of "sjwoks" in the vicinity. JJut it has been noticed 
that he is chary of these vauntings when his enemy the 
kce|)er is at hand, and that functionary chuckles cynically 
when he hears of them. On the summit of a green and 
grassy hill grows a large-limbed oak on which ** the minister's 
maiden," a girl of nineteen who got into trouble, hanged 
herself to escape her shame, and of course her ghost comes 
gibbering and moaning there whenever the wind rises. 
Now, one night the daring free-thinker ventured there in a 
fresh breeze and fitful moonlight. The keei>er is a prudent 
man who never by more than a wink indicates what took 
place, but it is known that he was not far off, and had {xirti* 
cular reasons for not wishing to i>e intruded ui)on ; while it 
is c(|ually certain that the cobbler lied home with a white, 
scared face, rushed into his house and carefully barred the 
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'; door. Since then he has not had the same weight and 

influence in the puliiic-house discussions. It is considered 
that he is no better than a whimsical, viewy, s|>eculative 
theorist. 

What may 1)e descril>ed as the steady, conventional, dm- 
and-si4|uare LilKTalism of (tovernmcnt or Opposition is re- 
presented liy the car|K*ntcrs and other regular artisans. They 
are in touch with town o|K*ratives and greatly in favour of 
the eight- hours* movement. Sympathy with migrated rela- 
tives also induces a keen interest in strikes and other 
■ aggressive movements of lal>our in its continual warfare 

with capital. It is usual too for (he village shopkee|)ers to 
be Lilieral in |K)litics. 

The uncertain element is made up for the most {art of 
those dirc*ctly engaged in the work of tillage. To ^et at the 
real political thoughts and aspirations of the agricultural 
bbourer is extremely difficult. In the first place, he is 
naturally secretive, and takes full advantage of the Ballot 
Act "And how are you going to vote?" asked a candi- 
dates wife in the Midlands of one of her hushand^s 
labourers. " My lady," was the une.\i>ected reply, " I've 
not told my own missis iAaf,** This was very characteristic 
of the class. Hefore Richard Jefleries wrote /Aft/ff^ and his 
Masitrs he visited al>out a dozen agricultural counties, and 
was in the habit, for the sake of learning exactly what the 
men were thinking alx)Ut, of stopping at the little public- 
hotises where they gathered. On these occasions, after a 
lo^g afternoon walk, and the tea, bacon and eggs that form 
almost the only repast procurable at such places, he would 
make hit way in among the ploughmen. As he had perfect 
oocnmand of the broad Wiltshire dialect, and a close 
aoquaintanoe with the deuils of country life, it was easy 
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for him, with a change uf dress, to he taken for some kind 
of sui»crior lahourer himself, and so hear and gather the 
intimate opinions of these n)en. What seems to have im- 
pressed his mind was the gusto with which they would dwell 
on the coming day w*hen it would fall to their lot to plough 
up this and the other gentleman's •M)l(X)dy jkirk ". Hut 
that was in a time of great excitement, when a variety of 
circumstances combined to inflame their minds. The 
incident shows how futile it is to hoi)c to obtain any just 
idea of the rustic's thoughts by means of forn?al interroga- 
tion. Often the awkward clown who scratches his head, 
and, l)efore a (|uestioncr, seems the picture of stupidity, is 
glib enough among his own cronies. 

It must he remembered, too, that at present his ideas are 
changing and fluctuating. He has not yet had time to 
settle down to any jKirmanent belief Evidence of that is 
afforded by his meetings, many of which I have attended. 
The favourite season for them is autumn, just when the 
nights are beginning to lengthen considerably. Little hand- 
bills are jxisted up here and there, announcing that some one 
— it may l>e Mr. Joseph Arch, or it may be somelnxly else 
— is going to lecture at some village inn, the subject usually 
iKMng "The lAl)ourers' Union," or some cognate theme, j 

and the time is dusk. Any one who cares to go a litde 1 

earlier will exfierience no great difficulty in having a talk 
with the orator, who usually drives up in a hired cart an ' 

hour or so liefore the meeting commences, and holds a kind • 

of /are in the inn |)arlour. At the ap|)ointeil hour, a long 1 

cart is drawn up in front of the hostelry, and it is used as a • 

platform much in the same way as a similar vehicle is used i 

in Hyde Park on Sundays when there hapi>cns to \k a 
demonstration. Hardly any light is employed, because the 
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great object of those who arc present is to escape notice. No- 
iKxIy knows who is coming. Hcnlge reads the l)il)» says it 
is too far to walk, and docs not think he will attend. All 
the same, he does not forget to dawdle off throtigh the 
fields, when the evening conies, in a way to let you under- 
stand that he is going nowhere in particular. Hut he keeps 
up his slouching gait till it eventually brings him to the 
village, where, in the fading light, he forms one of a dusky 
group of listeners standing round the cart. 

In judging of his demeanour there, it must be taken into 
account that the slow and almost torpid agricultural mind 
is fieculiarly sensitive to oratorical apjicals. Ilixlge shares 
with children and primitive peoples a faculty for l>eing easily 
nio%'ed and easily pleased. It has a kinship with the 
cliaracteristic that allows him to be carried off his feet 
ec]ual]y by a wave of revivalism, a wave of abstinence, or a 
wave of |K)litics. He delightedly wore the Imdge of (lood 
Tcmplarism or a snippet of blue riblnin, and he willingly 
accepts a decoration from the Primrose Ix^ague. 'I'hese are 
in succession his toys and playthings. And the lecturer, un- 
doubtedly, knows his men. His qualifications are a loud, 
sonorous voice, an unlimited command of rough, striking 
simile, and great |>ower of vitu|K*ration. That his aspirates 
and grammar and pronunciation are the products of an 
arbitrary selection of his own is of no conse<{uence. 

A more cultivated sjKMker wouhl talk above the com])rehcn- 
sion of his hearers, and this one is just suHiciently in ad- 
vance of them to lead and yet make them look up to him. 
He has no acquaintance with the Demosthenic axiom, but 
he enforces his periods with abundant gesture, which, like 
that of almost all self-made orators, is nearly always natural 
and appropriate. 
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The s|HXHh is a lu»iih-|H»irh of rurrcnt ideas upon kind. 
I have listened lo many such addresses willi surprise that 
Ihey should differ m» slighlly. Heside mc are notes of 
one I heard delivered one Se[>tenil»er eveninj;, in 1S87, in 
the valley of the Severn -not far from lewkesUury, in point 
of fact — and another that 1 rhanred to hear in Octol>cr, 
1891, in a eorner t)f N(»rfolk shire. It may lie added that 
l»oth are hy the same man. They l»e^in by an almost 
idenliral |>assaj:e referring lo the low wages jtaid for agricul- 
tural lahour, and insinuating that the sons of toil are half- 
FUirved in order that the farmer may ride in his gig and the 
landU»rd in his earringe : a hit of rhetoric that immediately 
puts the sjK'aker on good terms with his audience. Itut 
the lapse of time, and the < hanges it has brought, arc 
almndantly evident in what follows. In his early siieer.h the 
orator was stirring up his hearers to demand allotments ; in 
the latter he preached io willing ears that the rent asked for 
them was shamelessly exorbitant. His mind was no Icmgcr 
full of the ihree-arres ahd-a cow idea suggested hy Mr. Jesse 
(*ollings, hut he waimly advot ;iied the estahlishmcnt of 
Parish Councils, and hinte<l in no vague terms that these 
would ac(iuire land and let it to the labourers on strictly 
reas(mable terms. J'ormerly, his mind seemed full of the 
scheme of l^nd Nationalisation usually ass(i<'iated with the 
name of Mr. Henry (ieorge, but apparently he had relin- 
quished that in favour of a plan for municii>alising it. On 
l)oth occasions he upbraided his hearers with their lethargy, 
and urged upon them that the only way to secure what he 
called their rights was by joining and strengthening the j 

union. He re[K'ated, with em|ihasis, that their ends were 
to be accomplished only by means of .strikes, and .seemed 
to regard Parliamentary action with contempt. In 1887 
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there were no County Councils, and in 1891 they were — 
and not on one occasion only — referred to in terms of 
withering srom. So many gentry had l>een elected, that 
they could in no wise lie regarded as truly democratic 
institutions. 

During the course of a winter, a \*ery great numl)er of 
lectures, similar to these in tone and substance, are de- 
livered in those, rural districts where the men receive the 
worst wages ; and, as they are reinforced by |K)1itical vans 
and other agencies, it is no wonder that the trend of 
political opinion in the counties is at present towards 
Radicalism. The only cxcepticms are districts that have 
escaped the cfTeris of agricultural de])ressi(m, or whi(*h are 
represented by a member of some ihm iiliarly |K>pular family. 
After many months of talk with, and observation of, agricul- 
tural lal>ourers, I felt more surprised at the numl>er of 
county scats retained by Conservatives than at the (quantity 
they have lost. 

The chief reason for this seems to lie that the Liberals 
have sucreeded in driving a wedge into the agricultural in- 
terests. I dlxiur and capital are at war here as elsewhere. 
Far more landlords and farmers than is generally siip|)osed 
arc convinced that the state of the rural districts is due 
almost exclusively to the ICnglish |K>licy of Vrcv Trade, and 
that the way to salvatiim lies through the reim|M)sition of a 
Protective Duty on corn. Hut the lalMMirer does not see 
that at all ; he is rather inclined to construe it as praise of 
ihc dear loaf, lie has not suflfered from foreign com [urti* 
tion in the direct and the |Kilpable way of which his 
cmploycTB complain. Not only have his wages either re- 
mained at the same lc\'el» or have been increased, but the 
pitrchajitng power of them has Iven extended. Necessaries 
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and luxuries hnvc alike Ihxmi rhca|H:ncd. Thus he is deaf 
to the charming of thoM.* who would (lersuade him to Ite a 
Fair Trader. It may i>osNil>ly l>e all true and logical that a 
five-shilling duty would lie fiaid \iy the foreign exiiortcr, thai 
the revenue thus realisi^d would lighten taxation, and all the 
rest of it ; but the hard fact remains, that if the duty did 
not result in an advance of prices it would l>e of no scmcc 
to the Ilritisli fanner, and if it did, the consumer would 
have to jiay. Hml^e looks with greater favour on the plans 
of those who promise to advance his niaterial comfort by 
measures that seem at once s|)eedy, direct, and, as far as he 
is concerned, costless, 

]lut, on the other hand, (*onservalive statesmanship 
is n)aking a strong endeavour to reknit the tem|K>rarily 
se|iarated interests connected with land. Make every 
|K\tsant a tenant, and a<:tually, or |K)tentially, an owner of 
the soil, and he will very sfK)n come to regard all these 
matters from an entirely different )M)int of view. He is, 
naturally, the reverse i)f a revolutionist. Accustomed to 
work of which the reward is long delayed, |»atient and long- 
sneering by temperament, he is also Conservative in his 
instinrts. Not all the fiery oratory breathed into his cars 
can make a real fanatic of him. Mti'h is n.je«^ted by his 
.slow apprehensicm, n)uch more by \\\s suspicious and in* 
credulous spirit. There is no lecturer jiaid by the Union, 
no )H>litical s|)eakcr, no emissary from the I«ondon Docks, 
who will not admit that to rouse the enthusiasm of the 
agricultural lal)ourcr, or to hamnier a new idea into his head, • 

is a task to l»aflle rhetoricians under whose influencx a town ' 

audience is as clay in the hands of the (KHter. After > 

des(*anting on his love of go<xi S|)eaking, this may seem a I 

self-contradiction, but the {Kiradox is only apparent. Taken 
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on one side, he is a child ; on another, the impersonification 
of caution and astuteness— not of (|uirk understanding, hut 
less a dullard than he looks. 

It is but natural to ask on what kind of literature the 
intellect of the villager is nourished, and to satisfy my own 
curiosity on the subject, I very fre(]uently walked into the 
ncwsvendor*s shop and asked him what papers he sold most 
of. Very little is to \k gleaned by studying the village 
reading rooms, which have multiplied vastly of recent years. 
They never seemed to lie thronged with visitors, and the 
l)a|iers hardly represent the taste of the subscriliers. One 
or two of the lx>ndon dailies and the 1(nmI pa()ers are 
purchased, the M]uire sends down the A/V/i/, and the parson 
in many cases presents the Graphic or the lilustrakd 
Lntidoti jVncSf but these are usually so clean and innocent 
of thumb marks they seem to receive only a casual glance. 

The newsvendor is generally "the merchant" of the place. 

His dingy shop has on one side hunks of cheese and tubs of 

\ butter side by side with iKiralVm oil and coils of brown twist ; 

on the other there are coarse tweeds, childrens* caps, femi- 
nine necessaries, and much ta|)e and small ware. He is 
quite communicative aliout the sale of the various i)a|>ers 
disposed of and the quantity of the "returns". Of the 
half-do/en or so of journals, l<K*aI or "county *' in character, 
one is usually first, the rest nowhere. Sup|K>se the Adver- 
iistr has the run, then the ChronUte^ Jourmil^ J/era/J^ 
Examiner^ M€rcyr}\ and Express have but four or five 
ul»scribcrs in his district. Hut in nine cases out of ten I 
found that a lx>ndon fiaiKr called the \Vt(kly liudj^ft 
was far and away the most |H>pular with country folk. 
Judging from a casual numlier or two, it seems concocted 
laigely of hotly-tpiced divorce cases, sensational stories by 
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authors one has not heard of, and answers to corres|K>ndcnts. 
Pohlics do not seem to (KTU|>y a very prominent |)osition in 
it. Without desiring in any way to praise or censure the 
pafier, it may l>c said that the aim of those who direct it 
dcK's not seem to be the " elevation of the masses '*. There 
is a Sliefheld puhh'cation somewhat similar in character that 
in some districts is its rival, and it) Northunihcrland the 
XeuxiistU Weekly ChrotiicU^ a journal of <Iistinctly higher 
tone, is the most widely read. 

Such, briefly and inadetjuately sketched, arc a few of the 
more important literary and political forces that combine to 
form the intellectual taste and character of the agricultural 
lal)ourer. It must l>e remembered that he is frecpiently a 
liNtener to, and not seldom a particii>ator in, those |N)t- 
house discussions of which the character has l)cen indicated, 
lie hearkens resi>ectfully to the knights and dantes of the 
Primrose League, and makes a plaything of the badges they 
give him. He sidles off to the agitator's meeting, and 
comes liack with the conviction that he is a wronged and 
down-trodden martyr, yet full of doubts in regard to the 
advice he has listened to. At home he crams his mind 
with the gossip of the divorce court and with fiction whose 
chief interest centres there. i 

We must not judge him too harshly on account of these [ 

things. If you would rescue any one from the mire you • 

must not be afraid of making your own shoes muddy. / 

Agencies that would be demoralising if brought to act on j 

a high ty[)c of intelligence may yet have a iK'neficial effect 
on a very low one. It is l)etter for Hodge to read silly 
stories than not to read at all, Ix^tter to argue in public- 
houses than go off into tori)or, Inrttcr to be the tool of 
charlatans than to allow all his interests to l)e atrophied ; 
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for when his mind is c{uickcncil he will s|K'cdily shake ofT 
these evil influences. 



CHAPTKR X. 

OUR COTTAOK IIOMKS. 

The author of A History of Prices^ like many other historical 
writers, takes a very cheerful view of the mediaeval plough- 
man, lie was, in roniiurison with the wages now current, 
ver)' well |Kiid, and had many privileges that have either 
grown olisoletc altogether or have dwindled into some form 
of fiayment in kind. If the amount of fish, flesh, and fowl 
consumed lie accepted as a true criterion, his diet was 
lictter. Work was not hard, and there was no lack of holi- 
days and anuisc*ments. Ihit it is im]M>ssil)le to show that he 
was well housed. Many farm servants had to hnlge with the 
cattle they tended. An old authority says : '* Kach wag- 
gcmer shall sleep every night with his horses, and keep such 
guard as he shall wish to answer for without dantage ; and 
so shall the ox-herds sleep in the same w.iy with their 
oxen ^ Of the shepherd it is said : " He ought to sleep 
in the fold, he and his dog '\ Very stringent regulations 
were issued against the use of fire. The ploughmen *' must 
not carry fires into the hyre for light, or to warm themselves, 
and have no candle there, or light, unless it Ik: in a lantern 
and for great need and |K'ril **. Similarly it was enjoined 
with regard to the cow- herd, that *' no fire or candle shall 
Im carried into the cow-house **. The custom lingers on to 
ihit day on a few farms, whero the stahleman sleeiw al>ove 
hit hones, and the unmarried ploughmen couch in the hay- 
loft* but during tlie last half-century an extraordinary im- 
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pruvcmcnt has been effected in the housing of the rural 
working-classes. 

It is due to no effort of their own that it lias l)een so. 
'J ownsnien occasionally go to country districts an<l discover, 
as t)y a Hash of inspiration, why it is that the villages are 
lieing fois;iken. 'I'hey see a pi<*tureM|ue cottage, trellis 
overgrown with eglantine, roses thishing its walls, ivy clam- 
bering alMUit the iM)rch, flowers smiling before the door, and 
it occurs to them to enter. Then, oh horror ! what a 
whital scjuilchre the place is ! Not an atom of lurauty, 
not a shred of comfort is visible within. The brick floor is 
as uneven as the Hay of liis<'ay in a g:ile, the walls hare 
and damp, the ceiling low. ** Im)>erial (!:esar dead and 
turned to clay '* (or a wcxillen rag more likely) is in very 
great re(]uest ** to stop a hole to keep the wind away ". •* In 
winter,** says the presiding dame, "the draughts lie horful 
and no mistake." I know of one " sweet litile cottage with 
a date on it," as the young lady painters exclaim when they 
come that way sketching, in which the occupiers make 
themselves cosy in winter, by putting up a canopy of rough 
calico, l)eing thus literally tent and house dwellers at the 1 

same time. The **date" is all very well, but it will not I 

warm them. < 

When the tourist sees that sort of thing for the first time, 
he straightway jumps to the conclusion that the rustics arc ) 

coming to town because of the bad house accommodation I 

in the villages. Some years ago a great deal of attention I 

was given to the matter, and a multitude of books and pam- f 

phlets written ui>on it, in symi>athy with Lord Salishur)'*9 » 

endeavour to rouse public interest in artisan's dwellings. i 

Hal f-an- hour's talk with any landowner who has seriously . r 

tried to improve the cottages would dis()0se of the idea that | 
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Hodge migrates Ixxause his house is IkicI. It is most diHi- 
cult to instil into his mind the most rudimcntiry principles 
of morality and decency in tliis resi>cct. There are ex- 
tremely few exceptions to the rule that agricultural labourers 
never leave a place Inxause of a had house, never go to one 
for the sake of a good one. ** Ay, there was no room for 
fancy there,*' remarked an old woman to Dr. Atkinson when 
he was making inquiries al)out her original dwelling — one 
in which the family had to live, work, cook, and sleep — it 
)x.M'ng a place eighteen feet stpiare. In that one word 
"fancy** is summed up the cottager's idea of what the 
plain dictates of decency mean. Proprietors who have 
spent a fortune in Iniilding model houses — and I refer to 
^districts where men are ccmtented with their wages — have 
the ver)' greatest difficulty in seeing that the end is achieved. 
If hy any kind of hugger-mugger crowding together an 
extra bedroom can be spared, the first thing attempted is to 
secure a loilger, and whoever has any regard for the iH:a- 
sant's morality will agree that at every risk the lodger 
should \yc excludc*d from the cottage home. True, the 
kindlord who lets a house with the condition attached that 
no iKiarders are to l>e taken may Ih: said to court an accusa- 
tion of iKMng a feudal tyrant, but those who bring any such 
charge are cither extremely insincere or lamentably ignorant 
of English village life. In ** o|)en ** villages it is notorious 
that nearly all the illegitimate children come to the houses 
where lodgers are kept, and but for the ill-assorted and 
forced marriages to which they are often a prelude the facts 
would look even worse than they do. 

It may seem contrary to all reason, but no com)>etent 
authority will dispute the statement that the fieasant is sin- 
gularly indiflcrent to home comforts that are prized in town. 
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Many a cottngc woman will grumble loudly at being com- 
|K:Ilod to move fron) a hovel to a newly-lniilt nxKlern house, 
even when the same rent is charged. Some of her objections 
are due to a highly-conservative prejudice in favour of old 
fashions. \'ery likely she has Ixiked all her life in a manner 
still prevalent in North Wales. The dough is placed in an 
iron ))ot with an iron cover and heai>ed over with a mixture 
of red embers, chafT, sticks, ctwls, and clay, which goes on 
snumldering and burning for hours. Karly training and 
hing practice have enabled her to bake the most e\(}uisitely 
light loaves thus, for a clever woman is indeiKMuIent of 
api)aratus, and she has no faiity for a nuHlern oven. Or it 

I 

may l)e she likes her big |>ol for the l)oiling of clothes, pigs* 
or cows' |K)tatoes, etc., to l)e fixed opjiosiie to the oven and ^ 

cannot get on with the scullery and back kitchen of her new 
al)ode. This taste for inconvenient old lashions is temiK>rary ,■ 

and will pass away with the generation. The girls who arc | 

at school now will not have learned the predilections of their ) 

grandmother. I 

Hut there are other "improvements" that the |K>or ! 

countr)*woman never will take kindly to. Those who build » 

new cottages seldom realise how desirable it is to bring all J 

the labour of the cottage within the smallest {Kissibic area. r 

It has to l)e done by a won^an whose hands are full of work, 
and who will have still more heaped on her if her husl>and 
gets, in the current slang, " rooted to the soil ". She has } 

firstly the food of a large family to prepare, their clothes to 
make or mend, and stockings to knit and darn, besides 
keeping the house tidy ; then she has her pig to feed, and in 
addition to the amount of boiling and carrying necessitated 
by that, if she be thrifty she will gather dcKks and nettles 
for it in spring, acorns in autumn, and also dig the i)otatocs 
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and cut the vegetables for it and tlie household. What 
time she can s|)are from these duties must be given to the 
allotment — for the most indulgent husband would cxiKct 
her to weed and rake and hoc and reap for him. Should 
he Ixrcome tenant or owner of a snuill holding these duties 
will \k increased tenfold. In every country where small 
farming prevails it has iK'cn a repro;ich that the women 
have to work like slaves. 

It should cause no surprise that a woman engaged as has 
l)ccn descritied — and thousands are so- should have a well- 
grounded antifiathy to upstairs bedrooms. The ascent and 
descent form a kind of purgatory to her, and she thinks it a 
grievance that she should have so many places to tidy up — 
for ail the work will fall U|K)n her. The daughter who enrns 
wages will not consent to do housework as well, she stickles 
at it more than the men. School girls afTord some little 
help, but they are withdrawn and bundled o(T to a '* place *' as 
soon as the law ])ermits. The household is therefore [irac- 
tically under the control and exclusive management of one 
woman, who is obliged to s|H:nd the greater |Kirt of her time 
in the apartment devoted to cooking and other domestic 
work. In a case of sickness it is l>eyond her |)ower to l)e 
continually trotting up and down stairs attending upon the 
invalid. When one of her own all toci fretjuent confme- 
ments takes place, she could never get on with being rele- 
gated to an upper storey, for it must be rememl>ered she 
has neither servant nor nurse. A mother or a sister mav 
come for a day or two, but it is still more common for her 
to have no assistance except that of a village crone, who 
comes in two or three times a day to wash the Uiby and 
perform any other little duty that may Ix: necessary. The 
rustic mother must be up and about long Inrfore a fme lady 
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would haw done with ihc d«Mnor's visits ; for while siic is 
lying roiiagc work is at a standstill. 

Homely considerations siirh as these arrount for ihc fact 
that many peasant women look npon the interior of a oara- ( 

van as the ideal house for comfort and easy work. In many 
jwrts of Yorkshire, an<l still more so further north, the in- 
terior of the ordinary labourer's dwelling reminds one not 
distantly of the inside of a hou^^e on wheels. There arc two > 

rooms, called in Scotland the **lnit'* and the "l)cn". 
Most of the work is ilone in one of them, and were it not ' 

so, it would Ik: ditVicult to discriminate between the kitchen 
and the sitting room. Tiolh are fitted with a couple of 
wooden box beds that lake up nearly half of the available ] 

s|xicc. A patchwork quilt and a pair of coarse blankets lie } 

ujKm a mattress stuffed with chaff from the liarn. The 1 

man, his wife, and a baby occupy one of these in the living- 
room, for he likes a few ruminative puffs from his "cutty" 1 
after the " gathering " coal is on and his family are retired, 
while she must be near the fire in order to pop up at any I 
time and put the kettle on. If there are grown-up oulof-door 
women workers they uuisX likely occupy the adjoining couch, 
while the lads and children are in tlie other room. Since 
a family of ten or eleven or even twelve —including the 
(;ither and mother— is bv no means unusual, it follows that f 
with four beds— a generous allowance -three must sleep 
together. I 

Proportionately with the comfort and thrift of the family * 

will be the demands on sp.ice. . Under the l>ed arc the > 

year's i>otalt)es, beside it two big < hests. one for flour and » 

another full of oatmeal ; fron) the heavy beams hang flitches ; 

of bacon and hams, Inflow the table a pig is in pickle. One 
of the flrst things to l»e bought by the young men and 

7 
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women when they liciian lo work was a chost for thi-ir Sun- 
day finery, and, jealously locked, these boxes serve for side- 
tables. The reniaimler of the furniture is s<'anly, for the 
hind, who has t>eronie an out-and-out nomad, (^hanging 
annually from farm to farm, knows lietter than lo cumber 
himself with an overj)lus of luggage. Work is thus reduced 
to a mim'muMf and it might be thought comfort is so as 
well, liut a tired and healtny ninn need not coax himsi'lf into 
sleeping, he will rest as delicunisly on his chaff as the deli- 
cate-nerved townsman will on down. 

CHosc at hand to such a cottage as I have descril>ed there 
will often Ik* found new and improved dwellings, each with 
three Ixxlrooms on an up|)er storey, modern grates, and 
ovens, a sc^ullery, and a larder 'l*hey are evidently 
modelled on the lietter class of workmen's houses in the 
suburlis, and, as one wcmid think, are in every way su|xrrior 
10 the hovels l>eside ihem, and which they are meant to 
replace. Hut yet they are^ not^^g^ular with the women- 
folk. Nor do the men care for them either. I have seen 
it stated in many places - even in such an excellent work as 
Mr. Macdonald's edition of Stephen's /Wk of the /•if/'///, 
that \x\ some counties - Kssex for example -the villager 
|iays on an average al)out five |Kiunds annually for his cot- 
tage, liut I have found a shilling a week much more com- 
mon a rent. In some ftarts of NVl(i^ies as little as sixiienc^e a 
week is |wid. Obviously a five-nK>med house cannot l>c let 
for that sum, except as a matter of charity, and the plough- 
man— |Kirticulirly if he lie prohibited fnmi turning a penny 
by keeping lodgers — grudges and grumbles at every extra 
coin extracted from him as hire for sumc and mortir. 

No fooner docs a family come to town, however, than 
dicte notions of domestic comfort undergo a complete 
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revolution. 'I'ho rhnni^o of sronc offeiis an entire chanjje 
of predilections. Country women look iijHin town as a 
kind of I'Ulen for them. It is not only that feminine vanity 
and curiosity will he f^ratified hy ^addini: alMuit and .seeing; 
the smart thin{;s in the sh(»p windows, Init how much easier 
a life theirs will he ! No more pii;s to he \\:t\ and tended, 
no more toil in the garden or on the allotment, hardly any 
haking to l)e done ; why, it is a lady's life complete. The 
very water is hrought into the house, whereas in the villaj^c 
it had to he carried from a distant well in a pitcher or with 
two pails and a girdle. The lal>orious [K'asant woman is 
not at all unwilling to untkrlake the care of several addi- 
tional r(Hmis when she is relieved of the hunlen of work 
that in the village howed and aged her mother and her 
kindred hefore their lime. It will 1k» seen why her influence 
is thrown decide<lly into the scale in favour of migration. 
Moreover, the offer of land is less welcome to her than to 
her hushand. It means a heavy increase to her drudgery, 
and what might tempt her hushand to stay is an additional 
inducement in her eyes to get away. 

In Norlhumherland the cottages are usually thrown in as 
jtiirt of the wages, and I have aske«l many farmers if the 
hinds are particular about them. The almost invariahlc 
answer was that they are not at all so. An efficient plough- 
man on hiring day is an extremely indeiK'ndent |)er.sonagc 
in these times. Having a choice of masters, he makes very 
careful in(piiry into the nature of the j)lace to which he is 
asked to go. His |H;r(|uisites in kind, the quality of the 
horses he will have to drive, his holidays, his harvest money 
and the employment to he given his children must all be 
minutely descrilx'd and defmed ere he will accept the prof- 
fer^d **arlcs". But the sort of cottage he will have to live 
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in is a maUer of (piiie minor ini|K)rtanri\ the sii)>jef:t )>crhaps 
of one casual anil li^lloss (|ncry that is in striking contrast 
to his ca;;cT interrogatories res|)erting other |K>ints. If there 
are four walls ami a nK)f he will ninke no objection to the 
cottage when once he has heen satisfietl with the wages 
ofTered. Hut in this county the regular ploughmen hardly 
dream of such a thing as a home, that is to say a home with 
tender memories and long asscx^iations. How should they 
when they do not reckon to live in it more than a twelve- 
month ? Their interest in the cottage is not much deeper 
than that of a city tradesman in the sea-side lodgings rented 
for a month ]terhaps and never seen again, i'urthermore it 
has to l)e rememliered that the regularly employed agricul- 
tural lalioiirer is extremely little in the house. In districts 
where he is iNiarded with the farmer he is hardly ever there 
during daylight unless it he on Sundays. His work -a day 
rule is to go out at dawn and not return till dusk. Unlike 
the mechanic, he has no Satunlay afterncN>n. 

The 'MK)thy" system has iK'cn often condemniMl, hut, at 
the risk of ap|K*aring ungallantly to depreciate the hucolic 
woman, I must say that nowhere did I fmd such i»erfc*ct 
cleanhness and tidiness as in the somewhat monastic 
iNithies, several of which 1 went to sec during my tour. 

A description of one will give those who do not know it 
some idea of a plan carried out here and there chiefly on 
very large farms. It had five inmates all young, unmarriiH.! 
men ranging in age, to judge hy api^arance, from eighteen 
to five or six-and-twenty. The huilding was old and looked 
like a disused sachUe-room with a loft to it. When I went 
the family were just alM>ut to have tea. No cloth was on 
the table, Init it and the floor were scrulilied as clean as a 
ship's deck. They told mc that tlie housework was taken 
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by rotation for a week at a lime, he on whom it devolved 
l)eing for that jjeriod the "J5essie"o(' the household. He 
had made the tea, cut and buttered the bread, and was 
boiling the eggs as I entered. The most diligent housewife 
might have envied the tidy hearth, the shining fender and 
fire-irons, the well-brushed ]X)t and kettle. Nor did the 
sturdy labourers show themselves blind to the xsthetic 
elenient, though a professed "a,'stheiiri.nn,'* as the American 
journalists call Mr. Osear Wilde, might possibly have laughed 
at their decorative effects, and yet even he would have 
admitted the beauty of a great bunc h of red and white roses 
placed on the table. The wall pictures fonned a dream of 
fair women, and apparently had been cut from calendars, 
cheap newspa)>ers, and advertisement sheets. As these 
ploughmen Henedicis took their lea, tlieir eyes were feasted 
on the features of Miss I-'orlescue and Miss Mary Anderson, 
Miss Maude Millet and the Alhambra ballet girls, in addi- 
tion to highly idealised Juliets, Beatrices, and other stock 
subjects fur the illustration "given away with this numlier". 
The beds were up in what had once been a loft, and were 
the strong iron variety standing on clean -swepti unc<jvered 
deal, and looking dean to say the least of it. Until they I 

came together at the preceding term, ihey had all been 
strangers to one another the men said. 'I hey likid the life ! 

" fine," and did not feci at all dull. On winter nights they , 

amused themselves with draughts, and one of their nuntlier 
played the concertina. Occasionally they moved the table 
out of their living room and managed to get up a dance. 
" With the house .«»ervants as jKirtners ? " I suggeste<l, and a 
general smile seemed to show that they were not without 
female visitors occasionally. Youths placed as they were 
arc almost certain to indulge in more or less wild *' larks," 
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which, when the prevailing influence hnpi>cns to tie had, 
easily degenerate into al)soUite vice. ]iut with all its draw- 
backs the liothy system is an improvement on that which it 
sui)erseded. Not so very long ago each of these men would 
have lieen l>oarded in a strange family where the chances 
were distinctly in favour of there l>eing a crowded cottage 
with grown-up women who would have had to sleep it might 
be in the same room, but certainly in close proximity to 
them. It was even worse when a young woman field-worker 
came into a strange family with fuli-grown srms. ]iut the 
more scandalous outrages on decency have now iK'come so 
rare and arc so surely disipiK'aring that it is unnecessary to do 
more than give them a fiassing reference. 

From a strictly moral and sanilar)' ]K)int of view the 
cottage ()uestion is of the highest im|)ortance, and for many 
a year is likely to occupy the attention of philanthropic 
statesmen. ])espite the Mediral Oftircr of Health and the 
Ins|iector of Nuisances, the villager will continue to have 
his *• midden '* loo near his dwelling, or a cess |»ool close to 
the well. The cottage supply of water is itself a subject 
demanding the nu»st serious attention. ISut the dwellings 
have, as I have tried to show, nothing or almost nothing to 
do with the rural exodus as far as the agricultural labourer 
is concerned. The village tradesmen and artisans hIio 
usually sUiy for a much longer |H.TiiH] in one place are 
|)erha|>s the exceptions, but even in their case migration is 
neldom a result of defic ient house acconmiocLition. It has 
to tic remcmlicrcd that retxMilly many of the dwellings have 
liecti vacated, and those who remain have a greater choice, 
while the very worst buildings are naturally the first allowed 
to go to ruin, llut the circumstance, that so many ))ei»ple 
aiuiuciate the exodui with liad houses, is itself a reason why 
the fact« should be looked into. 
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BOOK II. 

CHAPTliR I. 

CAN WAGKS ni-: RAISKD? 

Wk have now glanced at most of the causes which arc 

alleged to make the l^nglish villager discontented with his 

lot, and seen that the problem we have to discuss is a very ■ 

com])licated and diftirult one. It is not to l)e comprehended 4 

!)>• the niere perusal of statistics, unless the reader is at the 

same time able to realise what we may call ihc village 

annosphere. Hefore resolving to migrate, some such con- \ 

sideraiif)ns as the following njay l>e supposed to pass through 

the n)ind of the (afxihle and intelligent |)easant, it being j 

agreed that the best man is the readiest to leave. He lives 

in a world of grumbling faimers and landlords, and sees for 

himself that the profits of agriculture have fallen, and are 

likely still further to decrease. Hy means of cheap trii>s, 

and the improved travelling facilities of our time, he has 

been enabled to go abroad t(i town and city, learning there 

how much m(»re active, siirring. and |Kitential life may l)C 

than it is in the stagnant hamlet. He also knows that not 

only is he lK.'CfHning awake to the gross dulness and inertia 

of eountr)' life, I nit year by year, through the fading away of 

the merry old customs, these are becoming more marked. 

A village winter at the end of the nineteenth century is | 

both relatively and absolutely much more dismal than 

('03) 
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winter was ai the end of the eighteenth. I'he rustic goes 
to town in part to revi\e his dying rapacity for laughter. 
lie wishes too that his children may have a better chance 
of getting on in the world than has fallen to his lot, and he 
finds in the village a very defective educ;itional arrangement. 
So he is in search of a school also. Moreover, in food, 
dress, and ways of thinking, he is gradually liecoming like 
the city artisan, thanks to cheap ncws)Kii)ers, cheap town 
tailors, and other enterprising tradesmen. To blame the 
fieasant for entertaining thoughts like these would he most 
unreasonable and unjust, since they are the natural products 
of the many stimulating and educational forces that have 
been applied to his mind. We formerly had it on our 
conscience that he was such a dull, contenteil, plodding 
blockhead ; it would lie unfair to complain that, lieing 
wakened up out of his lethargy, he turns out to l)e more 
stirring, restless, ambitious and aggressive than could have 
been calculated. 

Those who are thorotighly familiar with the cc»ndilions of 
the problem know that it is neither prat ticable nor |K>ssible 
under modern conditions to stay this exodus, to root the 
|»easant on the soil, to make him once nunc in reality 
if not in name ttdscriptHS ^Uhtc, Hut forasnuieh as it is 
not amducive to the national interests that iN>pulation 
should lie all massed in a few centres, and since after all it is 
but a pro|K>rtion of the villagers who ilesire to leave, there is 
every inducement for us to revive and develop the attractions 
of country life, so that enough may rem.iin to till the soil and 
recruit the towns. And that this is likely to pni\'e no light 
or cosy task may l>e inferred from a declaration made in the 
House of Commons by the Minister for .\gri(*u1ture on the 
aand February, 1892, to the edect that the agricultural 
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pri)))lcin of the future was not going to Ih; the (|uc>tion of 
foreign com|K*tition, Init the ditVicuhy of prcividing lal>our 
on (he farms. I |iroi>ose now to deal in suceession with the 
various {ilans and suggestions made for the advancement of 
this end from whatever (|uarter they may ha|>i>en to liavc 
come. 

Naturally enough many people are con\'inred that the 
only exit from the diftkully lies in an increase of wages. 
My exi^erience in the village has usually l>een as follows: 
The Dissenting parson s:i>s: *♦ Let the cm|>loyers |>ay the 
{)oor men better and they will. not leave," and the Ijlieral 
lecturer, the newspa|)er c:orrcs|»ondenl, and the Trades* 
Union representative har]) cm the same theme. lUit the 
sijuire, the vicar, and the farmer traverse the slatemeni. [ 

They assert that Hodge has the best of the bargain, and t 

that less than they he has suflered fron^ the fall of prices 

It would be im|)ossible to imagine a task more difikult 
than that of arriving at the truth of this controversy. The t 

voluminous writing on the subject merely ccmfuses the { 

reader. One author would have you believe the agiicul- * 

tural ]alM)urer to lie a |K)or wretch starving on a piltanc e ; | 

another that he is of all unskilled toilers the most comfortable. I 

For this the reason is pl.iin. At one time wages all over the I 

country were nearly uniform, and seldom changed. It is 1 

now almost iminissible to find two counties, or even two j 

districts of the same county, in which either the methods <if I 

jiayment or the amounts {taid are alike. In the same | 

place fluctuation is either jKriodic or continual. Where the 
customary engagement is made for twelve months the scale 
is annually revised at the March hirings ; where it is to last 
for six months the same thing is done l)i-annually at the 
"statis*' or statute fairs. l)ut it is inaccurate to talk of a 
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Kale, for the bargains are as a rule individual in cha- 
racter, !>., each contract is made sc|)aratc)y lietwccn 
man and master. Many fanners courteously gave me 
their wages*-book to inspect for myself when I questioned 
them, and I found that, csiiecially on large holdings 
where say a dozen hands were employed, that scarcely two 
workmen were paid exactly at the same rate. It was com- 
mon for the tenants to explain that a goixl man was worth 
his weight in gold to them, an inferior man dear at any 
pncc. 

A single illustration will suffice to show the nature of the 
innumerable contradictions to which this state of things gives 
rise. My first f|uotation wilt l)e from Lift in Our yUiaga 
(Cassell & Co., 1H91), and I make it without desiring to 
ca-Ht any im|iutation upon the good faith of the frank and 
interesting author, despite the fact that his work has a very 
pcrce|Hible political purpose informing it. '*In Kssex,** 
he says, '* so far as I have seen it, I don't think it would 
be far wrong to put down the income of an able-lxxlied 
hlxHirer at from five to ten pounds in harvest, and for the 
rest of the year ten or eleven shillings a week, tvhtH im 
nwk^ — the italics are mine. He had just aliove, on 
paffc 36, quoted a bbourer who said: **Many's the time 
as Tve lieen home with five or six shillings for my week's 
|iay-. 

Com|iare this with the following, for which a ver)* able 
and trustworthy writer on agriculture is responsible — I 
refer to Mr. James Mardonald of the FarmMj: It'tfrM, 
under whose editorship a thoroughly rc\'ised edition of 
7Xr B9ok0f iki Farm apfieared in 1891. His account is 
that: **In Essex a horsekecper or ploughman is |aid 
foltowi: — 
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Fifty-two weeks .at 14s. per week 
Kxtra for hay-making, four weeks . 
Do. in harvesting. 

Cottage 

Firewood, l>eer money, etc, say 

Total .... jQ4j 10 o 

This is tlie rate for the Inrst men. Ordinary men get about 
IS. per week less. In the ncighliourhood of Ijondon the 
rate of wages is higher by two or three shillings a week. 
On the other hand, in counties aw;iy from I^ndon the rate 
is lower, los., us., and 12s. |K*r week, with similar per- 
({uisites, l)eing |)aid in several Knglish counties.'* 

Let us put side by side with the:«e very divergent state- 
ments the estimate formed by a leading Tory journalist, Mr. 
T. K. KeblK'l, whose lKx>k on English Country Lift was also 
published in 1891. To adduce earlier authorities would be 
to incur the rebuke that the |Kist is l)eing placed in contrast 
with the present. This is Mr. KcblK^ls .iccount : **It 
apfKMrs on the whole that the total yearly income of an 
ordinar)' Knglish day lalx>urer, including lioth w.iges and 
|>er(iuisitcs of every kind, ranges from .ilKiut ^50 a year in 
Northumberland to a little over jQ^o in Wiltshire and other 
south western counties. This gives an average of jQ^o a I 

year. Itut it is only the cxception.illy low wages |>aid in a [ 

few counties which pulls doun the average even so low as | 

thi.s. In the eastern, midland, northern, and south-east | 

counties, it is commoner to find the sum-total rising to ( 

^43 and ^44 than sinking to ^37 or ^38. Shepherds, { 

waggoners, and stockmen are [laid at a higher rate, and | 

their wages average al)out ^50 a year.** ! 

Every one who has impartially studied lioth sides of the ! 
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controversy wil) admit that the Liberal journalist and the 
Tory joumah'st almost invariably arrive at views as an- 
tagonistic as these arc, even where there is nut the slightest 
reason to sus|)ect wilful misrepresentation, such as is com- 
monly practised in the less resixxtable [xirty prints. l*he 
error b not that of the reporters, but of those who supply 
them with the information. A Radical journalist on being 
sent to the villages asks the men themselves how they are 
paid, and of course is answered so as to make out the worst 
possible case. The Englishman's right to grumble is not 
allowed to lapse when the lalmurer has a chance of putting 
it into operation, and, de|)cnd upon it, he will paint his 
position in very dark colours if he has the opportunity. 
He would not be human if he did not In his struggle for 
life the smallness of his income is l)eing continually impressed 
on htm. He exaggerates his toil, and minimises the reward 
of it And the Radical scrilie has no check upim him, for 
the Dissenting minister and the others who yield him infor- 
mation arc also touched with the bias that springs from 
keen partisanship. Moreover, Radical journalists are under 
gieat temptations to make the worst of things, and almost 
invariably conAne their journeys to a few bad districts that 
are the plague spots of English agriculture. It is the 
recognised manceuvre for producing the harrowing picture 
that is in request, for |K)rtraying the down-trodden serf in 
his misery. 

Hut the Tory commissioner is under equally strong teni|)* 
tations to give an unconsciously false view of the situation. 
He iruits largely to the farmer, the sc|uirc, and the jiarson, 
and all three of them are inclined to take an exaggerated 
view of Hodge's income. Were he paid a fixed and 
definite sum in cash there would be no room for mis- 
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representation, I nit the giver of ]»ayinent in kind is alwa)*s 
inrlincd to value it more highly than the receiver. The 
servant maintains he has a grievance ; the master, whether 
it Ik* a case of the wish lieing father to the thought or not, 
inclines to attrihutc his discontent to those " |)cstilent agi- 
tators". On the Conservative side i>olitical bias is as 
marked as on the other. 

'Hiese considerations make me chary of venturing u\ion 
any definite statement, though I have devoted much inqutry 
to this ver)' interesting subject. Of only a %*ery few counties 
is it possible to stale the actual wages l)eing paid and 
received, and one of the most imimrtant of these is 
Northuml)crland. Inhere is liardly any nM>m for dispute 
as regards this county. l*he ploughman gets his 15s. a 
week {laid fortnightly, his *' lot " of {Kitatoes amounting to 
1000 or 1200 yards, his cottage rent free, his coals led from 
the pit, and some minor |)rivilcges, such as pasturage for 
his cow, if he has one, at a very cheap rate. I asked the 
tenant of a very large farm — one whose regard for his 
servants' welfare may be judged from the circumstance 
that the latest comer had lK*cn eight years with him and i 

the oldest hind was a patriarch of seventy-five who had 
l)cen Iwrn in the service of my friend's father and had } 

known no other — what was the total money value of the I 

wage. His answer was that he was quite willing to commute [ 

the |)erquisites for a cash payment of 21s. a week and j 

monthly engagements, and he would charge is. a week 
for the cottage. No one accjuainted with it will deny that I 

these are the prevalent wages of the district, which all the I 

same is one that has most severely suffered from the exodus. ! 

In the county of Durham there are many farms on which | 

the w^ges are quite a shilling a week better. Wages have ' 
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risen naturally wherever other occuixitions have come into 
competition with agriculture in the lalKiur market It is the 
great mining industry that in the North of Kngland accounts 
for the comfort of the farm -servants. Similar causes have 
lieen at work in Wales, in Yorkshire and Lnncashire, in 
(Cheshire and Stafford and Warwick. S)>eaking in a general 
way, the agricultural laliourer does not complain in these 
localities of l)eing under|Kiid. If he can in his own estima- 
tion better himself by migration he goes to town, but his 
com|iarative contentment may lie measured by the absence ' 
of agitation. 

Unfortunately there are many large and imix)rtant areas 
in which the agricultural lalNiurer hardly receives sutTicient 
to supixMt existence on. I am desirous of writing strictly 
within the limits of my own knowledge and ccmccrning cases 
wherein fanner and farm-ser%'unt are in such agreement as 
to the facts tliat doubt is inadmissible, and the mention of 
one or two districts by no means implies that there are not 
others e<|ually as liad. There are householders in (ilou- 
cettershirc tenanting pleasant cottages whose outlook is 
upon the ** high uneven " Cotswolds who have not more than 
I OS. A week in money and iHrnpiisites that certainly do not 
come to 3S. more wherewith themselves and a young family 
have to be fed and dressed and lodged. How they manage 
to thrive in heaUh as they do is a mystery. Again, in the 
neighbouring county of U'ilts there is e(|ual hardship. 
l*her€ are many neatly-thatched pictures<]ue dwellings 
cosily hidden in nooks of the Downs, in dales through 
which the running water has fretted a channel, where the 
inoDme is not to large. On the cast coast there are even 
wont cases. Norfolk and SuAblk give me the impression 
of beiiv M ^ present moment the most wretched of 
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agricultural counties, so hr as tho lnl)ourcr is concerned. 
It was only in ICast Anglia that I found actual cases of 
ahle Ixxlicd men keeping their families on a wage of 
cighleen-|)ence a day, Sumlays not included. (lame 
|)reser\'ers complain of the amount of iMiaohing that goes 
on, hut one can hardly wonder at it. A man who has not 
meat to his dinner more than once out of seven times is 
under strong temptations to fill his |K>t with the first wild 
thing he can lay hands on. Vet I could give the addresses 
of agricultural laliourers in Kssex, llertfordshia*, and even 
Berkshire, where the family income is not much in excess 
of what I have mentioned. The extraordinary cfintrasts 
presented by the various shires tend to produce a feeling of 
scepticism in regard to averages. SutVicient statistics to 
make them trustworthy have not yet lieen collected, and it 
would l)e a diOirutt task to do so. 

lietween admitting that many latxiurers are undeq>aid 
and iM)inting out how their wages are to lie increases] there is 
a vast diflerence. Parliament is about as likely to '* make 
it felony to drink small lieer " as to order that farm-servants 
shall be ))aid at a fixed and uniform rate. 

The only alternatiw is combination, but the calling of 
agriculture is one in which Trades' Unionism works under 
difficulties. During the last twenty years or so it has 
achieved some local successes, but the>e seem to be transi- 
tory in character, and the tendency is now for wages to fall 
back again. In Norfolk and Suffolk I found the more 
intelligent laliourers repentant for having gone out on 
strike during harvest, they attributing several failures that 
had taken place to their action. It is quite clear and 
obvious to them that their employers are not to l)c classed 
with those capitalists who have in the past amassed fortunes 
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by the devices of the swo«iter It in apjinrcnt to the most 
casual olNserver that no considcrahle prufits are at present 
being made out of agriculture. Whenever I visit a famih'ar 
district the same monotonous facts meet my observation. 
Rich larmers who made money in better times declare that 
they arc living on their s;ivings. Tenants whose forefathers 
have held the same holding for generations retire from the 
business altogether, or take a smaller place. And it is very 
significant that all three branches of the agricultural calling 
suflTer or pros|ier together. Where the hind is very ladly 
paid, the farmers are usually l)ordering on liankruptcy, and 
the quantity of holdings unlet tell their own tale as to the 
hndlord*s loss. British farmers have long had a reputation 
for being long- headed, and it is incredible that they would 
allow land to go out of cultivation if they saw how to 
cultivate it to advantage. Moreover, if a farm falls vacant 
in one of the few districts that have esca|K*d the depression, 
the com|ietiti<m for it is as keen as it used to l>e every- 
where in the ]ialmy days of agriculture. While I was 
staying in Cheshire in the IXM*cml)erof 1891 such a case 
actually occurred. A farmer had Imught a little estate of 
his own in Cimbridgcshire, and gave up his old holding. 
'* Were there many applicants ? *' I asked the agent. **So 
many I got tired of 0|)ening them,** he said, and he showed 
me a huge bundle. 'Hie farm, it may Ik* said, was one of 
under a hundred acres, and forms fiart of the Alderley 
estate. If wheat land were as profitable as dairy kind there 
would soon be the same ri\'alry for it Hut is it not oinious 
that if it be not so, if tenants cannot make a livelihood out 
of holdingi adapted for grain, it is simply impossible for 
oonbination to be effectual ? As the homely Scots proverb 
•ayt : ''You cannot get the brceks aff a Hielanter". For 
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men to unite to any purpose ihcy must all lie earning about 
the same wage. 

Again, the tendency of agricultural change is to reduce 
the amount of work to \k done. Over and over again I 
have l>een told by successful farmers of my ac(iuaintancc« 
at times when they never dreamt of my ntnking use of their 
rem.irks, that the great secret of earning a profit nowadays 
is to keep down the laliour hill ; that the idea is to hire as 
many acres as you can and employ the smallest possible 
number of men. 

Modern farmers are all in Aivour ot that line of |x>liry. 
Stock and sheep and horses need fewer workmen than 
ploughing und sowing and reaping. Hut the n)ost promi- 
nent features of the latest agricultural returns is the 
enormous increase in pasture land. Roughly H|)eaking» we 
are turning arable land into iKTmanent grass at the rate of 
100,000 acres annually. In the same |K*riod the stock of 
cattle in Great Britain has increased by over a million head, 
and horses are multiplying— es|iecially mares for breeding — 
at a pro|x)nionnte rate. Cows, young cattle, and sheep 
swell corres]x>ndingly in numbers, and there is every pro- 
s|H.*ct of our old-fashioned farmers developing into graziers, 
whose ideal holding will be a big farm with big fields and 
hardly any cottages. 

In face of these facts, it does not seem worth while to 
argue against any sanguine belief that wages will rise ; they 
arc much more likely to drop. Therefore, it seems a waste 
of time (o moan over the fact and its inevitable conse- 
quences. It is much more sensible and practical to ask : 
what other ways lie open for improving the condition of the i 
agricultural labourer. I 
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CHAFFKR 11. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

The leading Lil)cral of Mid-Oxford, who said to the Daiiy 
A^m^x commissioner : "This talk about the villages lK*ing 
{MJt right by allotments is the sheerest humbug/* would 
command the assent of every practical authority 1 have 
consulted. Il is common to find, as the corresjKindent 
referred to discovered, tliat " the chea|)cst cottages, and the 
most thriving allotments, and the lowest wages'' occur 
simultaneously. The rapid increase of allotments in recent 
years is Inrside the cjuestion. It is not the agricultural 
labourer — not even the villager whose income comes indirectly 
from the land, who is keen after them — but the artisan of 
the small towns. 

To demonstrate this it is only necessary to turn to the 
very instructive " Return of Allotments and Small Holdings 
in Great Britain,'* issued by the Hoard of Agriculture \\\ 
1890, At a first glance the figures ap|K*ar to lie most 
satisfactory. In 1873 ^^^^^ ^*crc 246,398 allotments in 
Great Britain, but in 1890 the numlier had ribcn to 
455,005, and, though later staiiNtics are not attainable, 
the increase is undoubtedly proceeding, and most likely at 
an accelerated pace. *lliat it should do so is a matter for 
oongratulation. Men who labour in mines and factories 
and workshops never will find a healthier, wiser, or more 
profitable amusement for the spare hours which they are 
bent on having than is to lie derived from tilling a little 
patch of ground A closer examination shows, however, 
ihat the demand for allotmenu has been much more 
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vigorously made in the thickly-i)0|>ulatcd than in the half- 
dcscrtcd districts. 

The rei)ort says that "the mining counties of Durham 
and (ilamorgan show a remarkable increase since t886, their 
allotments ap|)caring to have l>een more than doubled in the 
last four years **. Hut the whole |K)pulation of Wales seems 
to l>c concentrating itself in (ilamorganshirc, its inhabitants 
having increased by 34*4 {kt cent, since last census, a rise 
that places it easily first among the growing cx-metro[)olitan 
counties. The inhabitants of Durham have increased by 
17*2 jter cent., which also is an extraordinary growth, 
though it Tooks small as com|)ared with (ilamorgan. To 
go on with the rc|>ort: 'M^arge increases also ap|icar in 
Kent and Stafford **. Kent has increased in population 
by i6'8 |>er cent. ; Stafford by io'4. In only four English 
coimties is a decline a])parent. They are Cornwall, Here- 
ford, Northumberland, and the ICast Riding of Yorkshire. 
In Cornwall the population has fallen off by 3*4 |)cr cent., 
and the diminution in the numlier of allotments is by the 
collectors a^cril^d to *' the removal of country lalK)urers to 
more remunerative nil way work *'. The iK)pulation of 
Hereford has decreased by 4-3 jkt cent. Yorkshire (ICast 
Riding) has indeed had an addition of jnipulation (9*4 \kt 
cent.), but the increase is exclusively in the two districts of 
York and Sculcoates, the others showing a falling off. In 
Northuml)erland a similar state of things has prevailed. 
From the agricultural villages where allotments were 
once common the {Kople have migrated to the great 
towns, and the half and quarter acres have either merged 
into the farms or been taken by the one exceptional cottager 
who adds rood to rood and is able to make something out 
of it. 
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A single example, selected merely l>ccause I hap|)en to 
have a familiar acquaintance with the locality, will illustrate 
the true bearing of the returns. Of Welsh counties Anglesey 
is one of the most typically agricultural, and naturally has, 
therefore, a declining |)opulation. It is credited with 653 
allotments of less than an acre. But there are 65 rural 
parishes or townships where there is not a single one. 
When visiting the farms I was very much struck with 
Uiis fact, although I had not at the time l(x>ked up 
the o/Ticial returns, and was constantly inc|uiring how it 
came to be so. ''The labourers never had asked for 
anything of the kind," was the invariable answer. They 
are tolerably well paid, and the district is one where 
the ancient and patriarchal custom of feeding the men at 
the farmhouse still prevails. Engagements are made for 
six months, and of course employment is constant ; 
so that in jioint of fact a ploughman has not sutfi- 
cient leisure to dii( and tend an allotment. His cottage 
garden aObrds a constant supply of vegetables for his 
table, and it would be of no avail for him to grow them 
for sale, as his neighbuurs are as well oflf as himself. In 
the little villages, or rather hamlets, therefore, no one wants 
an allotment. 

How diflferent is the case when you come to a little town ! 
Out of the total 653 allotments of under one acre in 
Anglesey no fewer than 475 are credited to Holyhead. 
For one of these, if it happens to fall vacant, there is 
invariably a keen competition, and were the landlord — as 
he has often been pressed to do -to part with the land for 
building |Mirposes, great would lie the consternation of the 
tenants. To the working men of a little town an allotment 
BMans a substantial addition to income. Most of those at 
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Holyhead arc a sixteenth of an nrrc in extent only, and the 
rent char|;ed for that {K>rtion of land is 7s. 6d. annually. 
Several of the arti^»ans who hold them flaim to have made 
over seven pounds in rash last year out of tlie produce they 
sold, l^sides keeping their own tai)les well supplied with 
ve^jetables. 

Wherever there is sufficient i)opulation to constitute a 
market there is an eager demand for plots of land, and it is 
to l>e ho]Kd that every endeavour will Im! made to meet it. 
To a man who, in the stiHing atmosphere of a crowded 
shop or workshop, has all day been engaged on lal)Our that 
demands care, attention, and nicety of touch, rather 
than muscular exertion, it must l)e a very bracing exercise 
and a most healthy pleasure to work for an hour or 
two under the of)en sky among his own plants and lierrics 
and with the scent of the newly dug earth rising al)OUt 
him. 

]{ut when I endorsed the statement that low wages and 
thriving allotments usually go together, I did not refer to 
the market gardening of industrious townsmen. It was of 
the village allotment I was thinking. \xii us try and see 
what a rood of land means to the average agricultural 
lalK>urer. It is indisputable that where he is well off 
otherwise he cares little about it; where he is luidly off 
his land hunger is most ardent. Passing from county to 
county I have frequently l>een amaxed at the vast difference 
in the ideas of the rustics. Talk to those of Norfolk or 
Wilts al)out allotments and they will listen and talk back 
with brightness and interest for hours ; setting forth their f 

grievances as to situation, rent, and the plans they would 
like to carry out. (lO into Cheshire or to a Durham farm ' 

—not to a mining district rememl)er — or to Northumberland, 
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and it is found that the subject has lost all interest. A land 
agent on a lar^c scale told me he did not lielievc that in all 
the well-tilled district lietwocn the Wanslxxk and Tweed 
there had liecn a single application for allotments, and one 
kindly owner who insisted on his men each having one was 
asked to take them Ixick again. 

I1ic truth is that an allotment in a purely rural district 
comes to Ix; neither more nor less than a Ixid substitute for 
payment in kind. A latK>urer who earns only a matter of 
twelve shillings a week wilt grasp at it as a means of staving 
oflTalisolute starvation. Iksides, it is a deplorable fact that 
where wages are lowest employment is least constant. Thus 
in Kssex say a ploughman has days of enforced leisure, 
when, if he did not work on his allotment, he would lie 
alisolutcly idle. But a Northumbrian hind with a twelve 
months' engagement, and hours that last nearly from dawn 
to dusk, cannot work lx>th for himself and his master. He 
regards digging even his garden as a most unwelcome 
addition to his toil. It is not the change to him that it 
is to the artisan. The arrangement by which he shares in 
the produce of his master*s land is infinitely more satisfactory. 
Nor is it possible to job oflf refuse on him, which is the 
grievance in other counties where there is |iayment in kind. 
His crop is his own from the moment it is planted, and, 
like his master, he takes the luck of the seasons. Were all 
brm-senrants equally well oflf there would Iw no demand for 
allotments on their part 

A piece of ground is, however, an invaluabte help to those 
whose employment is casual or inconstant in character, 
though even then the licnefit is indirect. The idea of 
cultivating a village plot for the market is too aljsurd to 
requiie examination, and would be so if it were for nothing 
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save the cost of carriage from any ordinar)* rural neighlwur- 
hood. Hut to an industrious man, whose hours of work arc 
not very long, the tenancy of a quarter of an acre of land 
may mean the difference l)etween semi-starvation and 
com|)arativc comfort. More tlian this he cannot attend 
to thoroughly under s|Kide cultivation. If a plough has to 
l)e employed, it is lK*ttcr, for the sake of clearness, to 
consider the plot as a small holding, though there is really 
no essential difference l)ctwcen them. Over all England 
there were in 1890 a little over 144,000 holdings of more 
than one and less than five acres, and a vast majority of 
these are held by lalx>urcrs, who cultivate them and carry 
on some other pursuit as well. I have gone over villages 
in which the jobbing gardener, the tailor, the shoemaker, 
the carrier, and their kind had each a holding classified thus. 
People with single and half ac res generally work them on 
the same ]>lan. Usually the plot is divided into two breaks. 
One the tenant manures very thoroughly and sets with 
(Xitatoes, sowing the rest with some kind of grain, the crops 
lieing taken year and year alxiut. The object of this simple 
rotation is plain enough. In his mind's eye the laliourer 
has his pig all the while. He will feed it, and to a great 
extent his family also, on the roots. The corn provides 
liedding for it and manure for the land against next seed* 
time. With cabliages in his garden, a huge pit full of 
|)otatoes, and flitches of bacon adorning his kitchen, the 
l>easant may fare winter with a l)old heart. It is im|)ossiblc 
for him to die of want. 

Hut except where the character of the district renders it 
practicable for a lal)ourer to climb steadily from a small f 

tenancy to a large one, this style of allotment is Attended ' 

w*ith serious disadvantages. Firstly, there is the worry of 
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getting a plough. Visionaries have drawn many fancy 
pictures of the ideal village community, where every house- 
holder wilt have his plot of earth and the cultivation will 
l)e accomplished by CfK>|)eration. One would |)osscss a 
harrow, another a plough, numlnrr three a cart, numl)cr four 
and numt)er five each a horse, and so on, and they would 
manage to get on hy a system of l>orrowing and lending. 
The dreamers of such fantastic dreams as these know ex- 
tremely little either of English villagers or English agriculture. 
It is a regrettable feature of humanity that wherever a few- 
people are gathered together, envy, hatred, liackbiting, and 
jealousy exist to an extent unknown in larger communities. 
The greater a city is the less are these ])assions manifested. 
One may fancy a village street on a fme day in April, when 
the gardener and the tailor both want their 'Maters** set, and 
the stul>lK>rn carter is bent on going off with the horse for a 
load of coals. 

Again, in our uncertain climate it usually hap|K*ns that 
all who are engaged in agriculture want the same imple- 
ments on the very same day, and the heartburnin};s that 
would ensue among the multitude of claimants f«>r the 
village plough or the cooperative harrow are more easily 
imagined than descrilied. These ill-feelings would lie 
deepened hy the endless disputes sure to arise in regard to 
bffcakagn and rcfiairs. Hodge is not very careful of other 
people's property. Mr. Alliert (trey, who has had some 
experience of co-operation, says if the gateposts were a 
hundred yards a|iart, he would contrive to run his cart-wheel 
against one of them. 

In villages where there have been acre and half-acre 
alloCments for the last three or four generations the difficulty 
is ttsually surmounted in one of three ways, which nuy lie 
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illuHtrated from the actual fnrts of one case. Firstly, there 
is a man called the *' crofter,** l)ccause in addition to work* 
ing at his railing of gardener he rultivales a croft of four 
acres, lie can afford neither to keep nor to hire a horse, 
hut as his employment is irregular, he is able to barter his 
labour for the use of horses and men and implements. He 
gives .so many days* work to a neighlxiuring fanner, who, in 
return, does his ploughing and other work. The joiner has 
only half-an-acre, and, like several other village artisans, 
nianages to coax one of the farmers for whom he works to 
send him a "draught** for nothing at seed-time. He finds, 
however, that those who ask favours must not Ik: particular 
al)out the manner of the gift, and in the majority of years 
he is unable to have his plough till the farmers* work is done 
and the season is almost too advanced for sowing. Finally 
there are those who have no friendly connections with any 
farmer, and whose only resource is to hire a man in the 
village who lives by doing casual work as a carter. They 
complain that the expense is such a serious inroad upon the 
profits as to make ha1f-an-acre hardly worth having under 
the conditions. One finds them continually ex|KTimcnting, 
now trying a cottage with, and anon tenanting one without, 
an allotment. Hut in no case docs an allotment of this 
kind keep an intending migrant from moving. 

The truth of the matter is that this small tpiantity of land 
will not under any but the most favourable conditions yield a 
large profit. Mr. Chaplin .says he " knows scores of instances 
where men with a single acre, and sometimes less, have Ixxrn 
able to make a profit of from ^5 to ^8, and as much even in 
one case as ^10 a year**;^ but such information is of no great 

* 

' Speech in the Houne of Commona, 22nd February, 1892. 
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value unless acrompanied by a statement of the time and 
blwNir given to the land. He had previously referred to 
**the constant want of employment to which they (the 
blHHtrers) have lieen liable, especially during the winter 
months". Five pounds profit on half-an-acre is a lil)eral 
interpretation of his figures, and this is just al>out e<iual to 
two shillings a week — no very munificent remuneration, if 
meant as a recompense for toil on days when the lalx>urer 
would in many parts of England have been earning regular 
wages. And Mr. Chaplin's estimate seems more applicable 
lo exceptional than to average cases. Sixteen pounds an 
acre is a very high return for fiotatoes, and half as much is 
extremely good for barley ; but that would give only J[fi for 
ha]f<-an*acre cultivated as has iKcn descrilied. Take off J[,\ 
for rent-*no unreasonable sum, considering that such cro|>s 
would l)c im|iossible excei>t on the pick of the land— and after 
deducting another |x>und for the expenses — seed, threshing, 
etc. — there remains a net profit of something like ^4. 
Now this sum is more than a guess or an arm-chair calcula- 
tion ; by questioning the most intelligent and successful 
allotment-holders in many dirfercnt lurts of the crountry I 
find that they reckon it a very satisfactory return. It is 
trivial in comparison with the labour involved, and is liable 
to lie lost through the owner not lieing able to attend to his 
crop. Su|ipose — as happened in many a place during the 
windy autumn of 1891 — a rising gale is threatening to shake 
every grain out of the ripe corni can you ex|XKt the farmer, 
instead of mustering all his available hands to save his own 
wide and yelkm acres, to lose his year's increase by granting 
his men a holiday that each may save his own little patch of 
oom? 

But it k difficult to appraise the annual value of an allot- 
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mcnt in money. If the |)casant were unable to keep a pig, 
and had to buy all the butcher meat, all the ]x>tatocs, all the 
meal for his household, the outlay woulil come to more than 
jCa a year, and he would never have such a full and com- 
fortable house. The Northumbrian Ial)ourer, however, is 
much lietter off with his " lot " among the cro|)s of his em- 
ployer, since the cultivation of it involves no extra trouble 
and leads to no friction with his master. That is why I 
repeat that, as far as the agricultural labourer is concerned, 
a half-acre allotment is only a poor substitute for pay- 
ment in kind. It must l)c l>orne in mind, however, that 
where such a tenancy is in the nature of a small hold- 
ing, it is on a different footing, and must l>e se|)arately con- 
sidered. 

An allotment to \fc of the highest service to a villager 
ought to Ik such that he can work it himself, and its extent 
ought to depend on the nature of his occu|)ation. No feel- 
ing other than intense com|)assion can \>c felt for the south- 
country farm-ser>*ant who stmggles with an allotment in 
addition to his ordinar)* work. He is not over-strong to i 

])cgin with, for he has lieen ill -fed all his life, and when ' 

young was stinted and hindered in his growth by l)eing set 
to hea\7 tasks at too early an age. Common humanity f 

would say that the most advisable thing for him to do, after 
trudging wearily home from his hard day's work, is to get his 
supjKr, and as quickly as may l>e turn into l)cd, or, at any- 
rate, idle about in restfulness till his time for retiring comes. 
He is in no fit condition to go out on his allotment and 
engage in the severe and tiresome work of digging for 
several hours more — work that has no pleasure to him, for 
all day long he has had enough and to spare of mother Earth 
and the open air. Only the most wretched and worst-paid 
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ft|Kcimcns of the class would think of undcilaking anything 
of the kind, and with them the tenancy of an a^lotmont must 
often mean the hca|>in:4 of more toil u|K>n the women and 
children. As to the farm-1alx)urer saving anything out of 
ihc proceeds, it is not in the slightest degree likely that he 
will attempt it He is at the licginning living too close to 
the l>orders of mere subsistence, and would lie only too 
ghd to add a little butter to his bread or clothe himself 
more warmly with the proceeds of this very painful laliour. 
It is not in such circumstances that a man opens a Itanking 
account. 

But this is no argument whatever against the principle of 
allotments. In our country villages there are thousands 
of poor cottagers whose employment is neither so hard nor 
so regular as that of the farm-servant, and to whom digging 
is not drudgery, but healthy exercise. Most likely too 
the artisans and casual labourers of the village, having 
far more time on their hands, and taking a pleasure in 
the work, will make more out of their plots than the 
agricultural laltourer could. And if the rural exodus is 
to be arrested at all, it will he by making all classes more 
comfortable-*the country cobbler as well as the farm* 
servant. 

It is beyond hope of course that the privilege of digging 
and hoeing a quarter of an acre of land will ever tempt |x?ople 
to slay in the village, or induce the migrants to come luck, 
but in this case every little helps. And at all events the 
multiplication of allotmcnu wakens a new interest in the 
soil» from which the working man was in some danger of be- 
coming divorced. I>oubtleu a proportion of those who, by 
the new bcilities, are led to try their hands at the cultivation 
of a quilkc will develop a taste for agriculture that will 
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ifventually lead thcin up tlic agricultural ladder that states- 
men are l)cnt on strengthening— from the allotment to the 
sniall holding, from the small holding to the moderately- 
sized farm, from the farm to ownership. At almost any 
cost it is desirable to strengthen and encourage in 
country people an interest in and love of tillage. 'I1iat is 
the only aflcction which will worthily replace the taste for 
the street and the music-hall. 
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CHAPTiiK III. 
SMALL FARMS. 



TiiKKK is a |)assage in Major Craigie's latest re|K>rt (issued in 
the beginning of 1892) on agriculture that is contrary to the 
impression produced by traversing the rural districts. It is as 
follows: "Hie total number of returns from occupiers of land, 
and of those obtained by estimates where cxxupiers omitted to 
return the schedules, . . . 15578,474. This is again a larger 
total than last year, and com|Kires with 577,841 in 1890, 
with 574,840 in 1889, 570,206 in 1888, and 563,119 in 
1887.'* On these facts he comments thus: *' These 
totals, after making reasonable allowance for occupiers 
with more than one holding, and for a possibly more 
exhaustive collection from the minor holdings, suggest a 
continued if slight incrcise in the number of persons 
occupying land, the collectors again attributing the aug- 
mented returns to an extension of the process of sub-divi* 
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tion of holdings which has been going on in recent 
years ". 

Now com|Kire this official statement with that of an 
oliscrver recording simply what he sees. "Wherever I 
have been,** writes the Daily News commissioner, " I have 
found, as I have repeatedly said, that as a rule almost 
without exception population has l)een dwindling and small 
farms have l>een consolidating into large ones." Many 
passages from my own contributions to news|jai)ers might 
be (|uoted to the same effect. The growth of large farms 
by the disapiKarance of small ones has been a constant 
theme with many of us. 

Before proceeding to deal with what is only an ap^iarent 
contradiction, it will Ix! useful to bring under the reader's 
notice a table, compiled by Major Craigie for another 
return, which shows that the numlxrr of occupiers of small 
tenancies of land is very much larger than is generally 
supposed, lliese are the Agures: — 

Small holdings other than allotmenti not exceeding fifty 

acres in extent 409.422 

Allot mcnta detached (under one acre) .... 455.005 
Railway allotments detached, under one acre (as returned 

in tSN6) 39*115 

Garden allotmenu of and over one>eighth acre attached to 

cottages (as returned in itM6) 262.614 

Railway allotments of and over one-eighth acre attached 

to cottages (as returned in 1 886) .... 6,142 

Foiato growidt cow runs (as rttorncd in 1886) . 128,448 

Toul 1.300*746 

Now, to return to the conflicting sLitements with which 
w« started II1C impeccable and official witness says that 
**lhc pioccn of subdivision of holdings is going on ** ; the 
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independent and unofficial witness that *' small farms have 
Ix.'en consolidating into large ones **, From the figures we 
are bound to admit that, taking the country as a whole, the 
number of occupiers small and great is very large, and is 
steadily increasing; yet it is eiiually lieyond question that 
in many of the most im)>unant agricultural districts the 
0|)|K>site tendency prevails. Hardly any trustworthy writer 
on the topic has failed to comment on it. The explanation 
lies in the extreme diversity of districts and the vary- 
ing conditions of tillage. In some counties the small 
holding flourishes amain ; in many others it is a dead 
failure. 

Let us see from the examination of typical examples where 
and how sniall farming succeeds, where and how it is a failure. 
For the former of these puriioscs there is no county like Che- 
shire. It is a local proverb there that nolxxiy can tell where 
the small farmer begins and the laliourer ends. 'i*he ladder 
re(|uires no mending, it is complete already. Nearly every 
lalK)ua*r has his little holding, and if he l>e industrious and 
prudent it is the landlord's interest to [iromote him step by 
step from a Lirger to a larger one, till he be able to (|uit service 
altogether and devote all his energy to his farm. Nor need 
that be the end of his career. It is not unusual for the farmer 
to gather and save till he is himself able to buy a little estate 
and work out his destiny as a landowner. 

The constitution of an estate worked on these principles 
may be exhibited by a typical example. Writing to the Si. 
Jamti^s Gauiit under the date of 8th December, 1891, in 
confirmation of an account I had published of the Cheshire 
method of agriculture, l^rd ICgerton of Tatton gave the 
following table to show how the farms arc graded in sixc on 
his Cheshire property :— - 
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I do not know what is the cslsc on lx>rd Kgcrton's estate, 
but as regards other |)ro|)erties on which I had facilities for 
full investigation, I found that not a t'ottage was empty, 
hardly a tenant was in arrears, and when a vacancy occurred 
there was a fierfect scmnihle for it. Kroni these fa( ts the 
inference seemed plain that under certain conditions there 
is no such thing as rural discontent Up to a certain fioint 
the investigation was the pleasantest I had undertaken. I 
had lxx*n to the North, I had been to the Sf)uth, I had l)een 
to the East, I had been to the West, and was heart-sick and 
weary of the gloom and discontent that seemed to have 
permanently settled on the once happy English shires. Hut 
here was a |)easantry ccmtenteil, farmers whci were making 
money, landlords not driven into econumy by a shrinkage 
of the rent-roll. The labourer requires no capital save his 
own good muscle and a brave heart. He takes his acre or his 
two-acre holding and works and saves till he can exchange 
il for one of those iK^tween two and ten acres. One or two 
men I found in Cheshire deriving their income exclusively 
from a larm of ele%*en or twelve acres, but usually the tenant 
wuuld scarcely attempt to stand alone until able to hire at 
least twenty acres. How much more interesting life 
must be to him than to those less fortunate brethren 
of hit who from year's end 10 year's end toil on without 
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daring to entertain a hope ihat lK*ttcr times will come 
and the drudgcr)' end, or at least meet with a fitting 
reward. 

The clement of sadness cree|>s in only when one reflects 
that it would l)e im|)ossil>]e to reproduce this .state of things 
under other conditions. Small farms do well in Cheshire, 
Inxrause its situation and character are iHHrulinrly adapted to 
them. A glance at the landsca|K^ tells you why. , During 
the season when other districts show wide ex|)anses of gr?y 
stubble and dark ploughland the Cheshire heights and 
hollows still are green. The combined science of all the 
agricultural colleges in England could not produce on say 
some of the chalky subsoils of I*^st Anglia, the thick fierma- 
nent |)asture that lies here like a green heavy car|iet on the 
clay. In that lies the explanation of the mystery. The 
cow h;is saved Cheshire. For a working man to look after 
two or three acres of meadow in addition to fierforming his 
usual tasks is a very light matter as comjiared with what it 
would Ije to dig or otherwise work a much smaller ((uantity 
of arable. 

That is one obstacle to the extension of the system, but 
\jord Kgerton docs not consider it insu|Krable. "This 
subdivision of fanns is more easy in a dairy district,** he 
says, "but it is applicable to ail parts except the sheep 
farms in the South and East of England.** One cannot 
easily fall in with this sanguine view. In addition to the 
suitability of its soil, Cheshire is very favourably placed, 
inasmuch as it has for neighbour the most populous of the 
English counties. At the last census there were in Lanca> 
shire 3,926,798 inhabitants, a large proiK)rtion of whom are 
customers for whom these small holdings are cultivated. 
But while pointing out that every county has not like 
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Cheshire the ncighljourhocid of great towns, an extremely 
suitable soil, a long farming tradition and a special fame for 
dairy work, it ought also to lie kept in mind that there is 
aliundant room for the development of this industr)*. In 
1890 we im|X)ried ^22,086,000 worth of huUer, margarine, 
cheese, and eggs the total value of these imports being in 
1880, ^19,468,000, and in 1870,^11,170,000; the quan- 
tity has thus been nearly doubled in twenty years. While 
our own farmers were complaining of semi-starvation, the 
Canadians discovered in England a market for eggs and 
sent no fewer than 2,000,000 to our markets in 1890. These 
facts show that the small dairy farmer has a splendid field 
before him. Nor is he c^t a great disadvantage from working 
on a small scale ; rather the opposite. Several organisa- 
tions are in existence for the collection and sale of his 
products, and the articles he deals in are those which 
require very careful superintendence in the making. A 
brge farmer whose work is done by servants is unlikely to 
|iroduce butter and cheese of excellence e<)ual to that 
attained where a keenly interested wife or daughter manages 
her own dairy. 

As a contrast to the thri%'ing dairy farms of Cheshire it 
may be useful to descrilie one of many wretched holdings 
in a district where tenancies and estates alike are large and 
where the cultivator on a small scale is getting rapidly 
•queeted out of existence. How land is held in the neigh- 
bourhood will be shown by excerpts from the estate-books 
of four adjoining properties. As I am precluded from 
mentioning the names of the owners, I distinguish the 
eMUet by letters of the alphabet. The numbers indicate 
the acres on each iarm : — 
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5259 


3085 


1563 



It will be noticed that some of these farms arc so large, that 
in Cheshire each would l)e considered in itself an estate of 
respecuble size, and that even in D, the smallest of the pro- 
perties, there are holdings of over 400 acres. I can very well 
rememl>cr small farms in the district that gradually have 
been merged in larger ones, and even a stranger might 
ascertain from the fact that on a single holding two or even 
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three sels of farm-buildings exist that the process of con- 
solidation has lieen going on. In many cases, however, he 
would not susfMXt the true state of affairs. Here are corn 
and hay ricks in the stackyard, carts under the shed, cattle 
and foals in the yard, pigs, ducks, geese, pigeons, and such 
*' small deer*' trotting or flying or swimming everywhere. 
Smoke is rising from the old-fashioned red-tiled farmhouse, 
standing in the midst of a garden full of fruit-trees that e\- 
hiliit no symptoms of neglect, and also from the thatched 
cottages where the lalx)urers live. The explanation is that 
when the tenant of the adjacent holding took over this one 
he saw that it would In* convenient to let things stay as near 
as could be iVr siain t/no. He put his bailifl* or steward in 
the iarmhousc, and every day on his stout cob comes trotting 
round to sec how things are getting on. Hut the addition of 
a matter of twenty or thirty acres to his enormous consoli- 
dated farm hardly makes any diflerence. As to the little 
peddling survivors, he treats them with a good-natured air 
of suiicnority that is half-contemptuous, half pitying— they 
are so frc(|uently asking him to do them a good turn in the 
way of threshing and ploughing, or even of buying and sell- 
ing. It has often lieen |X)intcd out that the difference of 
syMem is that lietwecn the wholesale and the retail trader. 
When profits are pared to their lowest margin they will still 
amount to a respectable income if only the turnover be 
lufiiciently large. Sup|N>se the tenant of that i6oo-acre 
iarm in csute A were able to make a clear average profit of 
five shillings per acre, he has earned the respectable income of 
^400 per annum, which is more tlun sufficient to maintain 
his Csimily in the homely though substantial style affected \iy 
nearly all tenants of this class who are not *^ gentleman ** 
Cwiacn — that is» men who farm for amusement rather than 
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profit, and dciKMid for their main income ui)on other invest- 
ments. I have many acquaintanres among farmers of this 
class and fro(iucntly stay for (ktIocIs of a few days at their 
houses, so that I know well how they live. Vou will often fmd 
their horses as good as the k(|u ire's, but whereas those of the 
latter are continually " eating their heads off,** the tenant is 
always rearing, )>uying, and selling, so as 1x)th to make a show 
and turn a iK:nny. There is less elegance hut almost as much 
substantial comfort in the farmhouse as there is in the hall. 

If the large farmer comi)arcs not unfavourably with his 
landlord in point of ease and real adiuence, he shows to a 
hundred times more advantage when his ])osition is con- 
trasted with that of the small farmer. Take the tenant in 
estate A who farms sixty acres, and imagine where he would 
be if com|K*lled to do with the five shillings an acre profit 
that yields a comfortable income to the neighlx>ur m'ho has 
1600 acres. He could not exist on it. Yet in the com- 
|)etition he is placed at a very serious di.sadvantage. Having 
no capital, it is inifiossible for him to buy in the chea|)cst 
market and to sell in the dearest. It fre^iuently happens 
that, while the man of greater means is able to hold his 
stock or his crop till prices rise, he is comi)elled by short* 
ness of cash to get rid of his while they are at their lowest. 
One is constantly on the look-out for a liargain, and is o\)en 
to purch.ise anything from a (lock of laml>s to a consign- 
ment of ]>hosphates whenever he can do so cheaply for cash ; 
the other is comi)etled either to wait till he has the money 
or iHiy on credit at a very high rate. With all these draw- 
Ixicks, it is beyond his i)ower, by the closest personal atten- 
tion and the utmost economy, to make a fair livelihood out 
of his holding. 

Let me give the story of a small farm situated amidst the 
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group of estates referred to. It is no unusual history, hut 
the interesting fact is that four successive tenants were 
all alive in the autumn of 1891, and I went to each and 
asked what he thought of the experience he had gained in 
the little "onstead*'. It is a very charming place to look 
at, and must anciently have l)cen the centre of a large farm, 
for the Ixim and l>)re, the stable and piggery are much too 
large for it now. The house, too, is a big, square, red-tiled 
erection, with the front door Ofiening on a large kitchen- 
garden, sheltered and hidden from the road by a tall haw- 
thorn hedge. As is often the case with these small tene- 
ments, the fields are not together, though none is more than 
a quarter of a mile from the dwelling. Hy the river there 
arc four acres of fme meadow for tl»e cow, and as much 
arable adjoining them. A few acres are in front of the 
door, and a dear little brook comes purling down this field. 
The rest of the land is with the village allotments. 

liong ago people said there was money to tie made out of 
the holding, and many were those who kept their eye on it 
This ardour has very much abated, and after a talk with the 
old tenants and the present, there is no further difficulty in 
understanding why. The first of the lot is now in the work- 
house, and I found him sunning himself on a bank protected 
from the cold wind by a clump of trees. His gaunt figure 
told of bygone strength that not even the bleary eyes and 
while lieard and nodding head of age altogether belied. 
He talked freely, but, as must be admitted, with no extra- 
ordinary intelligence of his fanning experience. He began 
life as a ploughman, and rose to be steward. By pinching 
and scraiiing he had saved enough to take and slock his 
little holding ; but was of opinion that he had nude a great 
nisuke in leaving service. Do what he could he had been 
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unable to make a livelihood out of the farm. Had he ever 
mairied things might have been different, for then the wife 
would have looked after the cow and |x>ultry, while the 
children m*ould have done the weeding. Hut he spoke with 
so much contempt of " them wummin critters," that I fear 
he must have had a disapi>ointmcnt in youth. ** PerhapSi'' 
I sujzgestcd, " if you had your time to live over again you 
would get married and rear a family ? ** His reply vras that 
he would see them somethinged first. So I left him not 
feeling quite sure his misery did not result from his own 
ol)stinacy and bad management. 

The man who followed him now conducts the village 
public-house in a very creditable and res|)ectable manner. 
He likes agriculture, and has several acres now, which he 
says are very useful and profitable to him, as he mostly 
raises oats, which he diN))oscs of to commercial travellers 
when they come round that way driving, and stop an hour 
at the inn to bait their horses and have a chop or steak for 
themselves. Out of the little farm he says he could not 
make the wages of a common day-laliourer, and although he 
brought forward a great many details, that was the sum and 
substance of his explanation. Aliout two hundred acres he 
considered the iK'st sixe of a farm to rent. 

Numl)er three is a wretched old fellow who lost his eyesight 
through an accident, and is " on the parish '*. He was an 
artisan, and drove the village hearse all the time he was a 
farmer, but it was imix>ssible to get more from him than that 
it was "a very poor s))ec'\ Country life at its best he 
seemed to think no great catch, but a man whose life is 
wrecked has an excuse for fiessimism. 

From the dress of the present occupant, which would not 
excite the envy of a common tramp, you would hardly 
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judge that he is a clever, well-informed peasant, who all his 
life has been a total abstainer, and is in every other re- 
spect most frugal and lal>orious. He can make nothing out 
of the holding, he says, and has given it up ; proltably he 
will be out of it ere this is printed. Ap|)arcntly he has tried 
in every possible way to make the business remunerative. 
The dairy would not do, l)ecause it was too far to send the 
milk ; fruit and vegetables cost so much for transit, that the 
railway bill oAen came to more than he received from 
the town merchant. His living, such as it was, had been 
largely derived from t)ee keeping, and for that a rood will 
do as well as a hundred acres. 

It will naturally lie asked if I put forward this deplorable 
story as an average s|jecimen of small farming. The reply 
is that it undoubtedly is so in a*mote districts where large 
farms prevail. Nothing has iK'en recorded fur which dozens 
of parallels are not forthcoming. At the same time there 
are districts, not given up to dairy-farming, but to mixed 
tillage, in which the small holdings seem thriving enough. 
One estate in North Wales I have in my mind as I write, in 
which the tenartcies run to alx>ut eighty acres, and which 
is wonderfully prosperous. In all such cases, however, I 
have found that there are very special reasons for the 
mccesa. Some of the most successful Welsh formers told me 
they found it cheaper to buy grain for their own consumption 
than to grow it The rule in ordinary corn-growing -counties 
it for the large fanner to prosper, the smalt one to die out ; 
and iu effect on the exodus is too obvious to need com- 
menting on. 
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CHAITER IV. 

PEASANT PROPRIETORS. 

In formulating a plan for the multiplication of freehold i 

farms the mcmlK*n» of Ix)rd Salisbury's (lovcmment s|K>kc 

in gingerly terms of the liencfits likely to ensue. Mr. 

Chaplin at least could hardly do otherwise. The county 

of which he represents a division in Parliament, and where 

he himself possesses an extensive property, is famed for 

this class of holding. In 1890 Lincolnshire was returned as 

containing 4092 ''small holdings of fifty acres " owned by 

the occupiers, which is over a thousand more than may be ; 

found in any other county of (treat Britain. Moreover, as I 

it has 15,921 allotments and over 16,000 small farms, 

while not even the more considerable tenements arc what 

would l)e considered large farms in other districts, it may l>c 

said that here the lalx)urer has tolerably free access to the 

soil, here the land is in the hands of the |)eople. If it l>e 

true then, as Mr. Chaplin asserted, that the prosfK^ct of 

obtaining a small holding *' will l>e no small inducement to 

the younger labourers to remain in the country,** we have a 

right to expect that they are not leaving Lincolnshire. But { 

what are the facts of the case ? Why, that the poor people 

are scurrying out of Lincolnshire faster than out of any | 

other rural district in Great Britain. This may not be 

quite self-evident from the totals, Ix^cause certain towns, 

such as Lincoln, Gainsliorough, and Great Grimsby, are 

rapidly growing, but the rural districts are being positively 

emptied, as any one w*ill see for himself by looking at the 

following list of districts in which population decreased 

between 1881 and 1891. For convenience sake I also 

transcribe the acreage. 
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DitmicT. 


Area in 
SuinU Acres. 


PopubliiNl 
in lUi. 


P(.|NilalkNi 
in 1891. 


UccrcMc. 


Stamford . . 


53.»S<( 


18.344 


17,170 


1174 


Bourn . . . 


90.644 


18,918 


18,664 


254 


Sraldifi|( . . 
Holbcach . . 


86,471 


22,961 


a 1.733 


1228 


107,199 


19.249 


17.813 


1436 


Boftton . . 


"7.793 


39.398 


37.766 


1632 


SIcaford . . 


« 3 1.777 


25.720 


23.666 


2054 


Grantham 


103.939 


33.679 


32.925 


754 


Horncastk • 


112,458 


ai.5M 


20.212 


1312 


SpiUby . . 


140.689 


27.882 


25.891 


1991 


Louth . . . 


170,708 


33.857 


31.407 


2450 



It is important to note that the decrease is most marked 
in the districts of largest area, viz., 1x>uth, Spilshy and 
Sleafordt and that the |N>pulation in each of these cases 
shows a curious tendency to drop to one inhabitant for 
five and a half acres. The total acreage under crops in Eng- 
bnd in 1891 was 25,1 13,343 and the |H)]>ulation 29,001,018. 
After making very careful inquiries in hincolnshirc, the 
conclusion I arrived at was certainly not favourable to the 
increase of petty freeholds. The agricultural returns for 
1891 arc no doubt satisfactory, but they only go as far as 
June, and leave out of account the t)ad harvest that 
followed and certain later fluctuations in the dead-meat 
market that told heavily uinni that numerous class of 
tenants who make the fattening of cattle a leading feature 
in their business^ 

This sutc of affairs is not peculiar to one county. 
Small freeholds have suffered whatever might be their 
siliiafion. Fewer ** statesmen** exist in Cumlierland, fewer 
ytonmnry in Wilts» Biicks» or nearly any county that may 
be mentioned, l^ord Salisbury^ when acting pioneer to 
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Mr. Chaplin's measure, pretended no blindness to the 

lessons of history. He confessed his unlielief in the cx- 

|xxtation that the suHcrings of the |ioorer classes would l)e 

healed by the creation of small holdings, and quite as 

frankly remarked : *' I do not think that small holdings are 

the most economical way of culti\'ating the land ".' His 

recommendation of Nfr. Chaplin's plan rested on the 

assumption that **a small proprietary constitutes the 

strongest bulwark against revolution**. But the great j 

problem we have to face is how to get the land cultivated ' 

so that our farmers may com|iete successfully with cheap J 

foreign produce. How are you to do that by a way that is j 

confessedly not economical? I ho|)e the new peasant \ 

proprietor is not the rvrr " strongest bulwark against rcvolu- ' 

tion ** possible to invent. | 

In point of fact, the ditliculty is not to get your freeholder, : 

it is to keep him on his freehold. Small owners come into • 

existence and dciiart out of it almost annually. And it is 
notorious that an extraordinar)* numl)er of them have liecn 
created without legislative interference during recent years. 
When desirous of obtaining trustworthy information on the 
point I naturally went to the land auctioneers, roost of 
whom keep a list of their transactions, and also to bndlords i 

who I knew had sold farms. 

I confess to having had no idea beforehand that the 
Vaffic in land m-as so considerable, and that so many tenants 
were in the habit of bidding for their holdings. One pro- 
vincial firm — whose operations were practically confined 
lo a single county — gave me a printed list, from which it 
a(^)eafcd that in the course of twelve months they had soki 
517 parcels of land for prices amounting in all to ^33at36a. 
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Many — nearly half— of the purchasers of the farms had 
liecn formerly tenants. 

A gentleman in the same neighbourhood, of whom I made 
further in(|uiries, gave me |)erniisNion to extract from his 
|irivate account lxx)k the following |xirticulars alx>ut land he 
had sold. It is probable that he dis|x>sed of the tenen)cnts to 
advantage, l>ecause he had no urgent inducement to sell — 
his only object lieing to get rid of outlying proiK*rty« and to 
buy as much as he could nearer his house. He had actually 
increased his rent-roll by these o|xrrations. Eleven inconveni- 
ently-distant holdings, amounting altogether to 227 acres, were 
soldby privatecontract, theamount thus realised l>eing;^562o. 
Nine of the buyers were tenants, and it may lie useful and 
interesting to set down the size of each holding and what 
it was sold for, as it will at once give an idea of the kind 
of freehold most in demand, and what it is likely to cost in 
open market : thirteen acres went for ^{^350, twenty-six for 
^700, twenty- nine for ^^650, seven for j^soo, eighteen for 
^500, twelve for jQ^io; one for ^120, five for ^^230, 
and twenty-one for jC^s^' They were all situated, 
it should be remarked, in a small-fann district. One 
other point deserves to lie mentioned, although I shall 
return to it bter on. The total legal expen^n incurred l>y 
the eleven purchasers amounted to ^55 8s., of which no less 
than^^as 1 2s. 6d. was forstamps and parchment, conveyances 
costing each two or three guineas. U|K>n the vendor some- 
what heavier cosu usually fall. A bill amounting to ^136 
1 78., including the auctioneer's commission, cost of surveying, 
adwrttsing, etc., was incurred on transactions of the same 
extent by a landlord resolved to bring the expense down to 
a mininuro. I reproduce the figures for the l)enefit of those 
who have dreamt of buying land, but are dctentd by a 
vague idea that the costs are high. 
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Now the question is: Why did the farmers Iniy thctr , 

holdings? Have they Inxn amassing wealth in secret during f 

all the iKid years in which they have grumbled? Of ihc 
l>articular purchasers of these farms I cannot siieak, but 
there arc niany others in the neighbourhood of whom I know ' 

the circumstances. Firstly, then, it may lie confidently ' 

asserted that in nine cases out of ten a farmer who buys his 
holding does so with liorrowed money, for which he not im- 
|>rol>Ably iKiys something like four |H:r cent, interest. Now the 
average rem in the district where these sales were made isclosc 
upon I ss. 6d. an acre Roughly sjK^aking, then, the rental of 
327 acres would Ix* J[,\ 75 ;* but the interest on ^5630 at three 
and a half {kt cent, is slightly more than ^196, so tluU it 
was decidedly more ex|iensive to Ik an owner than a tenant 

There are many inducements for a farmer to make a struggle 
towards the purchase of his holding. With the liest land- 
lord in the world he docs not feci (piite sc*cure. *' Life is 
vtry uncertain," he says in his slow, sententious way. At 
any moment the plain but kindly old scpiire may die, and 
his heir, young Nfaster S|Kndthrift, step into his shoes, 
and give his lawyer the command to exact every penny I 

he can from the estate, and not sjx'nd a farthing. 1 

Nothing causes the tenant greater uneasiness than to see { 

his farm put up to atiction. The new-comer, c*s|xxially if [ 

he have but a small estate, i^ apt to look on his inve.stment 
from a purely business point of view, and his chief concern 
is to obtain as much interest as he can for his capital. He 
therefore begins by raising the rent to the highest point In 
actual practice, too, it is found that the larger the land- 
owner the more likely is he to lay out money on improve- 

' ** The rent was, as a matter of fact,*' the late proprietor has since 
written me, ** ;( 177 i6«. 6d. for 2jo acres." 
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mentt. Some arc quite extravagant in this respect, looking 
to the future far more than to the present. There are still 
in England many estates where the family in the hall is not so 
very much older than the families on the farms, and where, 
consequently, all the old ties and traditions are in favour of 
keeping up the relations that have existed for generations. 
If these be shattered liy the land coming into the market, 
the tenant is naturally inclined to make a struggle to ac(|uire 
his holding. But the danger lies in his buying l)efore he is 
ready. Modern facilities for lx>rrowing have incTcascd so 
enormously, that the purchase nowadays can be effected 
with an amount of capital that would have seemed ludicrously 
small to any one who contemplated making it a century ago. 
It is unnecessary to dwell u|ion the evils that ensue. The 
new owner is h.mdicapped by lack of money. Improve- 
ments or additions to his buildings arc out of the question. 
It is with difficulty he can scrape together funds for neces- 
sary outkiy, and every spell of bad weather or unlucky turn 
of fortune's wheel ends in an increase of his burdens, till 
finally the land that was only nominally his passes out of his 
hands again. 

For some time |)ast the temptations to buy land have 
been very great to those who are sanguine enough to believe 
in the arrival of better times. The market is glutted with 
it* Many owners are following the example set by the Duke 
of Fife in Scotland, and are quietly getting rid of their 
piopertict piece by piece. Many of the difficulties that 
used to stand in the way of thus breaking up properties 
have been overcome by legislation, and transfer has, as was 
shown in the case already cited, Ikcxi greatly chea|)encd. 
Companuively few members of the bnded aristocracy have 
escaped impoverishment through the long-continued agri- 
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culturnl depression, and some have lieen compelled or are 
urgenily tempted to sell hy the necessity of raising money 
to dear themselves of debt. I'«statcs are handed down from 
father to son with so many em-umhrances, that the heir is 
often compelled to sell a |)art that he may have some en* 
joyment out of the rest. A landlord of strong business 
instincts sells for the simple reason that he is able to find 
a far more profitable investment for his cash elsewhere in 
stocks, shares or other mercantile business. For the same 
reason, a man who h.ns made money out of trade is timid 
al>out buying land with it. He sees no pros]K*ct of its 
bringing in an adccjuate return, and a very dear one of its 
lK*ing subjected to exceptional taxation. Much of the 
prestige that used to go with land has now disap|)earcd. 
The |K)]itical influence of landlords has lieen nullified by 
the creation of large constituencies, a wide eie<*torate, and 
vote by ballot. Kven in '* society '* it is as advantageous 
to Ik a rich brewer as to lie a county magnate. My liOrd 
lUiroacres is a less desirable match than our old Carlylean 
friend, ** Holms of Hounsditch/' maker of sausages, always 
assuming that Uobus has piled his shekels to a sufficient 
magnitude. With many vendors and few buyers, it is no 
wonder that land has shown a strong tendency to fall in 
price. 

These considerations might very well make even wealthy 
farmers hesitate to buy land merely l>ccause it happens to 
he cheap, and they ought to weigh still more with those 
who meditate entering u{X)n the toilsome and embarrassed 
life of an English peasant proprietor. It is usual for those 
who deal with the question of their creation to refer to the 
land s)'stems of the continent, but such comparisons when 
they are either favourable or adverse must be in the nature 
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of things fallacious and misleading. Every country ha^i its 
own soil, its own climate, its own fiscal |x>licy, its own 
products and methods that may do very well under one 
set of conditions, but are not unlikely to fail if applied to 
another. Besides, it is a regrettable fact that countries 
that have a peasant proprietary are suflering as much as 
England is from a rural exodus. 

When inquiry is made alx>ut the (leasant proprietors of a 
county, it is usual to lie told that they have all disappeared 
or that hardly any are left. Of the forty freeholds in Dod- 
dington, alluded to in the first chapter, only one remains, 
and I understand that it lx:longs to an absentee shopkeei>er. 
Such of them as I had an opportunity of looking over in 
other parts of England amply confirmed the well-known 
remarks made some years ago by Mr. Trcmenhccre in regard 
to the *' statesmen** of Cumberland. By a hundred little 
signs it is evident that the owner suflers badly from tack of 
cash. If a landlord owned the place how he would have 
been dunned to make rc|)airs! The very orchard is stocked 
with aged trees that ought to have Ix-en grublnxl up and 
replaced long ago, and the garden is not half kept, only 
that is not extraordinary, for it is almost proverbial in the 
rural districts that the gardens of farmers are the very worst 
kept in the country side. The old-fashioned house stands 
as it has stood for generations, every bit of it from the roof 
to the kitchen grate urgently in need of repairs. Out- 
bttildings and fenoes are even worse, and it is very evident 
from the look of the crops and the live stock that a due 
amount of capital has not been ex|)ended either on manure 
or on food 

The ill-dressed, care-stricken, labour-bent owner aflfords 
in his own pction proof enough thai the place is not doing 
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well. Once more you have a very cxtraordinar)* product of 
'* the resources of civilisation ^ When hard times crushed 
the poor man against the wall he borrowed on everything 
that was worth money, and, let him work harder than any 
labourer now and live with the utmost frugality, it is hoiic- 
less to ex|x;ct that he will ever be a free man again. Of j 

such an one I have frequently heard visitors and even neigh- { 

hours from a merely suixTficial knowledge of the facts speak 
in terms that conveyed more contempt than com|iassion. 
** 1.00k al)ove the door," they will say, " you sec by the 
date on it that the house was built in the days of Queen 
Elizal>eth, and since then the land has always belonged to 
the same family. As so many generations in the fluctuating 
English seasons have managed to earn a livelihood there, 
why should this man fail were it not that he has less ca|xi- 
city than those who went l>eforc him ? They managed to 
weather all the storms, including |)eriods of agricultural 
depression as severe as this/' It is a most unfair criticism 
to make, as even a child might see. After standing still for 
ages, the science of agriculture has made a most wonderful 
advance during the last few years. Occasionally even in 
Essex, and much more frequently in counties more remote 
from Ix>ndon, you may still see owners of similar little pro- 
perties who because they {)ossess no capital arc still com- 
|Klled to reap the corn with a sickle and thresh it with 
flails. Their ploughs and other implements are bad and 
old. Of scientific fanning they know nothing. How are 
they to compete with neighbours who are able to command 
every new invention, and apply the latest discoveries of 
experts? Nothing has struck me more forcibly than the 
change that has come over the modem farmer's attitude to 
book learning. It is not very long ago since the easiest 

10 
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way 10 ingratiate oneself with a farmer of the old stock was 
to bugh at such new-fangled notions as that it was advan- 
tageous for a husliandnoan to know something of chemistry 
and geology and botany. *'Ay, ay,** he would answer, 
^ I've banned for fiAy year, as my father did afore me, and 
never troubled atK>ut these cranks." Successful farmers do 
not talk in that way now. They tell you that the man who 
succeeds best is not the thdorist, and not the purely practical 
man, hut he who combines the practical knowledge gained 
during a boyhood spent on a farm with such an insight into 
theory as may be gained at an agricultural college. But of 
course the smalt freeholder is unable to fiay for this kind of 
training for his children. 

In addition to this very important drawback, there is 
another and still more serious -one. The yeoman or small 
freeholder is in a position to feel far more acutely than the 
capitalist that paring down of profit which is due to the 
operation of Free Trade, lie cannot with the same crops 
that hit forefathers grew make more than three-fifths of the 
gron income they did, and that means he is hardly able to 
clear a margin at all. 

Under these circumstances it surely is as plain as anything 
can lie that it is ho|)eless to expect that pc<iple will Iks re- 
attracted to the soil by a pn>si)cct of liecoming small pro- 
prietors. Much has been said in praise of the old class of 
yeomen, and doubtless they had their virtues, but they had 
their vices as well. At all events it is hopeless to expect to 
fcpiodoce the antique type under modem conditions. In- 
deed, if the present eflbrts to simplify and iaciliute the sale 
of land are crowned with success, it is to be doubted if they 
voold even add to the stability of the country, the example 
of Ffwice notwithstanding- But as the entire agricultural 
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population of that country is steadily decreasing it is diffi- 
cult to understand why its example should ))c so rrc(|ucntly 
cited l)y statesmen. 

Yet it must be rememlwred that so far we have only 
considered one iy\)C of snuill freehold, and for the sake of 
clearness it may be as well to refieat that these remarks 
apply exclusively to ordinary English arable land. 

There arc certain cases in which the acquisition of land 
will be of the utmost service to those engaged in agriculture. 
One is in the case where a holding by its soil and situation 
is adapted for the pur|X)ses of dairy-Hirming, the other is 
that in which the occupier is going to devote himself to 
some of those new kinds of tillage that are rapidly coming 
into fashion. Some of the more imix)rtant of those will be 
glanced at in the next chapter. They are on an entirely 
diflferent footing, and in certain districts have every likeli- 
hood of doing well. England offers such diversities of farm 
that the ownership of land which in one county may be 
merely a burden, may very possibly in another be an 
unmixed blessing. 



CHAPTER V. 
FRUIT FARMS. 

Among the most interesting and suggestive of my visits in 
1891 must be numl)ered that to the vegetarian "fruit farm 
colony'* at Methwold. This is no place to discuss the 
question of diet, and it is best to say at once that a short 
trial of vegetarianism proved quite as much as I could 
endure. At the same time I admit most frankly my lack of 
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qualification to pronounce any opinion as to its suitability 
for other people. It is a very cheap and cleanly way of 
living to uke it at its worst, and if people can do without 
meat, and are able to keep up a stock of health and energy 
on exclusively vegetable food, they will be able to save 
money while others starve. If it be any satisfaction to them, 
I do not mind admitting that, having Ixren a carnivorous 
animal from childhood onwards, my appetite now is too 
gross and perverted to be satisfied without meat. We will, 
therefore, dismiss that troublesome controversy from this 
inquiry. 

But the experiment is full of instruction from another 
point of view. Any thoughtful student will see at once how 
it might he modified so as really to become a most im|X)r- 
tant addition to rural industries. Nor need its failure — if it 
were to fail, which I am far from prophesying— discourage 
those who desire to take a hint from rather than make a 
model of it. The ambition of its founders has apparently 
been less to open up a way for distressed country folk than 
to provide homes for comparatively well-to-do citizens. A 
brief account of the scheme will explain its advantages and 
drawbacks even to those who have never heard of it before. 

In driving from Stoke Ferry to Methwold many a 
traveller must have rwticed what apficars to be an extra* 
Ofdiiiary expanse of newly-planted orchards, in which several 
btand-new villas of a somewhat suburban type have sprung 
into existence, and offer a striking contrast to the tumble* 
down cottages of the neighbourhood. These are the resi- 
dences of vegetarians, each of whom has purchased a two- 
acfe Id of ** bare agricultural field," and is planting and 
tilliiig it One can hardly congratubte them on the bar- 
gaim made* Manifestly it is extremely advantageous— 
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absolutely necessary, one might say— for the fruit farmer to 
own his holding. Without security of tenure he would not 
dare to incur the heavy initial cost of planting, for which he 
can in the nature of things ex|)ect no adcc]uate return for a 
numl)cr of years. Hut fur these plots a sum of jCss an 
acre was paid, a price that immediately takes the operation 
beyond the range of the ordinary lalx>urcr. The land is not 
of a very fertile description. Where sections of it had been 
laid liare by the sinking of wells I saw that it consisted of 
eight or ten inches of light gravelly soil, then several feet of 
soft chalk and flinty nodulcH, the whole resting on a l>ed of 
hard chalk. Many farms in the vicinity are vacant, and at 
auctions land eiiually good has been sold for a third of 
what the vegetarians paid. It is essential to keep this in 
mind, l>ecause very few working men would dream of lay- 
ing out jCio on two acres— even if, as Mr. Jesse Collings 
suggests, all but fifteen i)er cent of the purchase money 
were borrowed — apd for fruit culture no smaller area 
would in ordinary circumstances suffice to provide a fair . 
income. 

Secondly, the sort of house erected is larger and more ex- 
pensive than a cottager would require, the average costs of 
each l)eing about jQ^oo, It certainly looks a risky speculation 
to build at all on such a very tiny estate, and if these " fruit 
farms" were to become a matter of ''practical politics," for 
the poor the wisest course would be to select a plot 
sufficiently near to a dwelling already in existence. 

The next item of expense arises out of the preparation 
and planting of the soil. Here again the labourer would 
effect a considerable saving. At Methwold the average 
outlay was about £2 los. for fences, £14 for trenches, and 
other j£^ los. (an acre) for manure. If a number of pea- 
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sants were working the scheme simultaneously they would 
probably avoid almost the whole of this outlay. On the 
same principle that farmers unite to give a " ploughing 
day " in order to help an incoming tenant over his initial 
difficulties, they could join together to trench the fields by 
their own laliour, and if the refuse from the pigsty were 
carefully collected for a year l)cforehand there would not 
need to be any ex|x;nditure fur manure. 

It would l>e well to spend what capital was available on 
the very l)est fruit trees and bushes procurable. This |Kirt 
of the business has been admirably managed at Mcthwold. 
Somewhere alx>ut 800 fruit trees — apples mostly — are 
ptontcd on the two acres, a moiety lK*ing half standards on 
''free'' stock, and the others "bush** apple trees on 
** Paradise *' stock. The hardy and heavy-liearing kind last 
mentioned, if they are '* fruiting " trees when purchased, will 
produce a few apples the year after they are planted, assum- 
ing this to \k done at the fall of the leaf, and may be ex- 
pected to carry quite a resjiectablc crop the year after that. 
If well supplied with manure, they will remain very prolific 
for about twelve years, and at the end of that time the 
standards will lie in full bearing, and demand the space 
hitherto occupied by their diminutive neighlx>urs. In 
addKion to the fruit trees, the laiKl will carry about 1500 
berry bushes, and there will Ik vacant comers in abundance 
for vegetables and ground fruit. 

The next question is what income is likely to be derived 
from the farm on which this outlay has been made. It may 
be as well to quote from a leaflet given away on the 
'^ookmy," and, therefore, we may assume, representing the 
vicwa of the owners, the estimate that has been formed. 
Nol only the paragraph on ** produce," but that which 
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follows under the heading of " markets ** and " freight," arc 
worthy of careful consideration : — 

•• pRonucF^ — From 800 trees planted on two acres there 
may be expected the first season after planting an average of 
3d. worth of fruit from each tree, toul ^10. Second year, 
jQio worth. Third year, jC^o worth. Fourth year, ;(^4o 
worth. Fifth year, jQ^o worth. Sixth year, jQSo worth. 
Seventh year, jCjo worth. Eighth year, jQSo worth. Ninth 
JTcar, ^90 worth. Tenth year, ^100 worth, or £$0 per 
acre. But from the method of planting, it will be seen that 
these 800 trees do not occupy the whole ground ; the lierry 
fruits have still to Ix: reckoned. The two acres may contain, 
in addition to trees, 1500 bushes or raspl)erry canes. 'Iliese 
ought to produce )d. worth of fruit each, the first season 
after planting ; total, jCz 's- 2^* > increasing yearly to : 
second, jC6 4s. 4d. ; third, j^ii 8s. 8d. ; fourth, j£jS 13s. ; 
fifth, ;^34 17s. 4d. These arc low estimates. In addition 
to its produce, the plantation increases in value annually 
from its own growth. In ten years* time the 800 trees which 
cost ;f 100 would be worth ^300. Many will be glad to 
step into a *' going concern " of the kind by-and-by. The 
produce of vegetables in addition to all this will be very 
great during the first years, and dcjiends much on the skill 
and assiduity of the cultivator. 

"Markets: Freight.— The prime object of this mode of 
cultivation is to render the family indei)endent of the outside 
world and its fluctu.iting influences, by enabling the colonists 
to supply their own wants as far as [x>ssible. But there is 
such a very large proportion of the people of this country 
engaged otherwise than in producing food, that a certain 
nuutet for all good things may be always depended on. 
Briuin is the best market in the world, and derives its sup- 
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plies from all fxirts of the earth. ^Vhy then emigrate to 
countries thousands of miles distant, and have to send the 
produce all the way liack again ? The capital expended in 
these long and hazardous voyages would establish people in 
a very good way at home. The freight to Ix>ndon |)er rail 
is only alxnit lod. per cwt. for vegetables, and is. 3d. per 
cwt for fniit, and there is frequent communication with the 
station at a minimum cost. Vegetarian restaurants would 
take large quantities of produce direct, and the middleman 
must l>e avoided. When the art of preserving and storing 
Ihiits and other produce is brought into full oixrration, the 
market wilt be extended and the productiveness increased, 
by having goods suitable for use in seasons when enhanced 
prices may be obtained.** 

Were that calculation to be depended U|X)n, the village 
problem would lie solved. Kememlier these arc no subur- 
ban market gardens. Methwold is rather more than three 
miles from Stoke Ferry Railway Station, and Stoke Ferry is 
96 miles from Liverpool Street ; not many railway stations 
are fiirther than that from a market Why not establish 
your would4x! migrant on a two-acre farm ; let him e.im 
two pounds a week, and be happy at home instead of rush- 
ing into the mae/sMm of Ix>ndon ? 

Great difficulties, alas, arc not so easily overcome. The 
sceptical reader will rem«irk at once that tlie figures are only 
aiimaied. It would he different if our vegetarian friends 
had been sufficiently long at work to offer them as facts. 
Had a doien or so of them actually made ^100 a year each 
out of his plot, the affair would have worn another com- 
plexton. But if you consider how much depends on skill, 
and weather, and market, it will be seen that the forecast is 
nearly as sanguine as the glowing language of a prospectus. 
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Yet I do not say it is impossible of fulfilment. On the con* 
trary, there is, at least, one gardener in the neighbourhood 
who has achieved the maximum result An intelligent 
peasant might even letter it, and that is where the true 
interest of the experiment lies. 

The vegetarians are hampered by their creed ; a peasant 
would not be so. In the budget reproduced, no allowance 
whatever is made for keeping live stock. No income is set 
down even to l)ee keeping. Yet what that may amount to 
may l)c illustrated by a story told by that excellent bee man, 
the late Mr. William Kaith of Hcecroft, Blairgowrie. Some 
farmers had lieen chaffing him alK)Ut having '*a Ikc in his 
bonnet,'* while their own talk was mostly of shorthorns. 
*' ril tell you what it is,'* he exclaimed ; " I have a single 
l)ee at home that has this year put more money into my 
purse than the liest shorthorn cow you have has put into 
yours." He referred to the (iuecnl>ee of one of his hives, 
the mother of all its inhabiuinis, that in a single season had 
yielded him 130 lbs. of first-rlass honey in surh excellent con- 
dition that he took a first pri/.e with it, and then sold it to a 
dealer for ;^io 16s. It was an exceptional crop, and the 
price has fallen since then» but any owner of a two-acre fruit 
farm might add considerably to his income by bee-keeping, 
even if every hive did not bring him in a ten-pound note. 
An old woman at Luffenhall, in Hertfordshire, told me she 
made £fio last year (1891) out of her l>ees. The small 
tenant-farmers in the neighlK>urhood calculated, they said, 
to obtain the rent from the same source— say from ^15 
to ^30. 

Again, how easy it would lie to keep a pig where vegetable 
refuse must be so plentiful, and that would serve two pur* 
poses at once. It would stock the larder and provide 
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nuinure, which the colonists obtain with difficulty at 6s. a 
knd Some of them, indeed, are so much alive to this con- 
sideration that they have conquered their scruples so far as 
to keep a porker or two in a sty hidden away among the 
hushes. Prohably enough ihey will soon forget their creed 
if they elect to follow out fruit*farming. TIns peasant who 
kept pigs would naturally go in also for ducks, geese, 
chickens, pigeons, and even rabbits. Surely it is the very 
reverse of sanguine to reckon that with these auxiliaries a 
moderately industrious and intelligent man might at least 
realise what the vegetarians expect to make without them. 
Both his initial outlay and his farming expenses would lie 
smaller, so that he could afford the piece of butcher-meat 
that is an accursed thing in the eyes of the other. The 
following comparison will at a glance show how much 
cheaper the acquisition might be : — 



Vcgctarian'B outlay (actual). 

Two icrcii of land, 
Co»c of traniilcr, . 
Fencing and trench 

tnic .... 
Manure, . . . 
800 young a|iple trees 

at a*. 6d., . • 
1500 berry bushea, 
Planting treea, 

Hoote 

Ifltipleiiients, etc, 



Peaiiant't outlay (estimated). 
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Total, . • 

In very few cases would the peasant make this outlay all 
at once. We may assume that his plans would have been 
ibnned long beforehand, and that he had lieen accumulating 
far the purpose. If worth his salt, he would have put chased 
a few of the best kinds of trees and bushes in anticipation and 
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prolongated slips from them in his garden or allotment, on 
which, too, he would have gathered a great heap of manure, 
while he would have laid in a stock of implements and saved 
his own vegetable seeds. Before granting any loan for the 
purchase of his holding, it would Im: right and proper for the 
local authority to satisfy themselves that he had not only 
saved the required proportion of the price, but by these no 
less im|K)rtant prci)arations given earnest of the (qualities 
likely to ensure success for the venture. The condition of 
his garden or allotment ought to \rc as im|)ortant a con- 
sideration as the balance he has in the savings-Ixink. 

lx>ng observation has caused me to realise very fully the 
great differences that exist in this res|K*ct. Some cottagers 
are api>arently born with a capacity for making the most of 
their surroundings ; others have no aptitude that w*ay. In a 
remote country village with which I am familiar, e\'ery 
householder has a large garden, but there is only one who is 
able to add to his money income from it. The fact is due 
to the startling discoveries by him that there is such an 
institution as the parcel ix>st, and also that a two-line adver- 
tisement in a widely circulated daily ])aper costs very little. 
His neighlK>urs were not wholly ignorant that such things 
were. They had read of them, and had talked aliout them, 
and even s|ieculatcd alx>ut using them, but it did not dawn 
on them that a country labourer could improve his position 
by such means. Like other great inventions, this one was 
]iartly the result of an accident. Nearly everybody there- 
abouts grows leeks, for in winter were it not for leeks, cab- 
bages, and potatoes, there would hardly be any dinner. 
Two or three summers ago, however, there seemed to be quite 
a leek famine coming on. The spring-sown beds never 
came upi and there were no seedlings to transplant. But in 
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one garden— it might be by luck or skill, it might he owing 
to a peculiarity of the soil — they sprang up amain, and the 
owner, mhom we may call John Smith for convenience, was 
besieged for leeks. John had a large bed of them, for he 
always reckoned on selling a few, and when his ncighlx>urs 
had been satisfied, there were still thousands left. People 
heard of it at a distance, and one or two wrote, enclosing 
stamps, with a request that he would forward fifty or a 
hundred, as the case might Ix*, through the ixircci post. 
Like the apple that fell on Newton's head, that set John 
a-thinking. " Westerly (trangc," thus to me did he descril)c 
his musings afterwards, '* is four miles from here, and I^nd*s 
End, I take it, is four hundred, but for sending leoks land's 
End is as near as Westerly Orange, for it's only three minutes' 
walk to the post office, and as far as I am concerned, that is 
land's End." The result of these cogitations was that he 
risked a shilling in advertising in a I x>ndon daily, and speedily 
found it come liack as " cash with order,** if not from land's 
End, from places e(]ually remote. John's ap|iettte was 
whetted with success, and the next >x*ar he added cablxagc 
pbnts, flowers, and other garden produce to his leeks, and 
thus managed to turn over a nice little sum of money. " A 
wonderful keen man is John," say the neighbours, but they 
have not sufficient enterprise to imitate him. 

His wife is nearly as clever and <|uite as thrifty as he is. 
She cheerfully sacrificed her rhultarb Iwd and her berry 
buslies for the uses of his nursery, and yet she is never with- 
out a good stock of " preserves," which mostly she prixcs 
I for dumplings, but also as a sulMtitute for butter. I'hey are 

I made largely from biacklierries gathered from the autumnal 

I thickets by the children, who also collect great bags of crab 

apples from the trees near the ruined monastery, where long 
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ages ago the fat monks planted them for the deer. Thou- 
sands of mushrooms grow and rot on the old fiastures, but her 
boys and girls save almost enough to {xiy the rcnL She ex- 
tracts and boils down the juice from them, selling it in its 
pure state to dealers, who add seasonings, etc, and sell it 
as their own manufacture ; but she always retains a stock as 
relish for her husband's Sunday dinner, knowing that he has 
the energetic man's love for "a good blow out ". To tell of 
her mead, and her home-made cottage wines, and how she 
makes use of the wild sorrel leaves, the dandelion, and the . 
acorn, would lead us astray from the subject in hand. 
Enough has been said to show with what an excellent pros- 
pect of success a family such as I have pictured might be 
helped into a small holding. They are the kind of people 
whom we ought to encourage to remain on the soil, liecause 
they love and know how to make the most of it. Others there 
arc whose taste runs all to mechanical contrivances, or business, 
or liooks, who fmd no scofx: in the village, and whose 
wisest course is to come to town, where their talents will l>e 
appreciated. It would be a sin to keep them in the 
country. 

One more aspect of this subject requires a passing notice. 
Wise legislation will always \)c directed to the encourage- 
ment and development of natural tendencies. If the general 
inclination is against fruit culture and market gardening, it 
is hopeless to ex|)ect that it can be changed by Act of Par- 
liament. The question to l)e asked, therefore, is whether a 
desire for them exists, and this may be very decidedly 
answered in the affirmative. 

The agricultural returns for 1S91 contain some very in- 
teresting information on the point. In 1881 the ordinary 
orchard surface in Great Britain was returned at less than 
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185,000 acres; in ten years it had increased to 210,000 
acres, land used by market gardeners for the growth of 
vegetables and other garden |)roduce has during the same 
period extended from 46,604 acres to 81,368 acres. Under 
snull fruit the area was 36,700 acres in 1888, and in 1890 
it was 58,700 acres. More encouraging still is the fact that 
the change is widesi>read. " The small fruit area,'' says the 
report, "has increased in every county of England and 
Wales, and in some counties by a remarkable percentage, . 
although nearly a third of the English small fruit area is still 
to be found in Kent." Moreover, an increased consumi>- 
tion more than keeps pace with the supply. Steadily and 
year by year our bill for foreign produce officially returned 
among the imports as " fruit (raw), nuts (edible), and vege* 
tables (raw) " continues to grow. In 1 88 1 it was ;f 5,976, 1 06, 
and in 1890 «){^7,5 14,693. To realise the vast consumption 
of fruit and vegetables in (ia^at Britain there must lie 
added to the quantities thus indicated the incommen- 
surable produce of our own market and private gardens. 
Probably enough the increase is largely due to the 
cflTorts of the vegetarians. Whatever \k their position 
as a semi-religious sect, whether their strict followers are 
growing or dwindling in numlier I have not ascertained, but 
they haveaccom|ilished much indirectly — firstly, by extend- 
ing a knowledge of the best means of preiiaring vegcUibles 
for the table ; and, secondly, by inducing people who would 
never think of foregoing meat to add more fruit, vegetables, 
and nuu to their diet. 

Here, then, we have a useful, pleasant, and fairly 
luaative rural industry that is already growing quickly 
evecywhcre, and one that might be the means not only of 
keeping the villafen in the village, but of attracting the towns- 
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men liack to it—one, too, that is eminently calculated to 
make the earth yield its maximym of produce. 

One of the most serious obstacles in the way is the great 
cost of railway carriage, but it ought not to prove insu|Krable. 
We have already seen that the (treat Eastern Railway 
carries garden produce from Stoke Ferry to Liverpool 
Street — a distance of ninety-six ntiles^-at the rate of lod. a 
cwt. for vegetablesi and is. 3d. a cwt for fruit. Is there 
any reason why other companies should not follow the ex- 
ample ? Most likely they would be glad to do so if sufficient 
traffic were assured them. 



CHAriER VI. 
COOPERATIVE FARMING. 

Onf. conclusion that we arc l>ound to arrive at from a gene- 
ral consideration of our subject is that no remedy yet 
mooted will apply to England as a whole. There are some 
districts in which the Ialx>urer*s hard lot may l>e ameliorated 
by allotments, but these are least acceptable where work is 
constant and wages conifiaratively high. In dairy counties 
the way out of the difficulty seems to l)e by the multiplica- 
tion of small tenancies, but these are only a burden where 
the land is mostly arable. Tiny freeholds devoted to fruit 
farming have every prospect cf l>eing successfully worked if 
the market is close at hand or the exi)enses of transit light. 
When a small holding is worked as ordinary agricultural land 
it seems usually to involve hard and painful labour and to 
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end in debt and txinkruptcy. Of no proposed remedy can 
it truthfully be said that it will act with uniform effect upon 
all the farm land of Great Britain. 

The same statement will hold good of co-operation on any 
extensive scale. Farmers who cannot afford to pay their 
men except at the lowest rate, and who do not even give 
them regular employment, are not likely to offer these casual 
workers a share of profits. All that can lie done is to 
afford them freer access to the land and a chance of show- 
ing whether they are not able to make cultivation in small 
plots more productive than that of large farms. It has been 
suggested however that in such places the men might them- 
selves co-operate without the help of their employers. How 
they arc to accomplish it does not K*cm very dear. Ixt us 
take an ordinary agricultural village with say something like 
a hundred inhaliitant householders, each of whom has a plot 
of ground ranging from a cpiarter of an acre to an acre in 
extent. Taking the average at half-an-acre, the whole would 
not make more than a fifty-acre farm. If the cottagers com- 
bined to buy implements, and to work this as a consolidated 
holdiiig growing the ordinary crofis, the profits, under the 
most favourable conditions, would hardly be large enough 
to stand any division. The only advantage that an allot- 
ment has over a large farm is that by receiving the extra 
labour and assiduous attention and individual care of the 
tenant its productiveness is increased. If an allotment 
holder could make no more out of his holding than the 
average taken from the same quantity of land on neighliour* 
ing ftfmsi it would scarcely repay his attention. To put the 
matter in a nutshellt the ideal allotment is quarter of an 
acre worked with a spade. In the vast majority of cases 
the crops grown on it are pota t oes, carrots, onions, leeks» 
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cabbages, celery, and other vegetables to be used on the 
cottager's table or to feed his pig. Where there is a chance 
of placing a part of this produce in a good market it will be 
found )K>th wise and practicable for several to combine and 
send large quantities. This kind of co-operation already 
exists to a small extent as far as vegetables are concerned ; 
to a much more considerable one as regards other produce. 
Many thriving agencies are in existence for collecting and 
selling direct to the purchaser, without the intervention of 
the middleman, milk, eggs, poultry, cheese, and other farm 
products. But the tillage of small plots of ground is most 
advantageously done by the individual. 

In various parts of Kngland other systems of co-operation 
have l)cen tried, and at least one leading statesman, Mr. 
A. J. Balfour, has committed himself to the opinion thai 
herein lies our way out of the village difficulty. Among 
places at which profit-sharing in agriculture may be studied 
actually in oixrration I may mention three, situated respec- 
tively in Berkshire, Northumberland and (vloucestershire, 
belonging, the first to I^ord Wantage, the second to 
Mr. Albert Grey, the third to Mr. George Holloway, M.P. 
But there are many other farms on which during recent 
years a similar cxix^riment has been made. 

It is an objection to most of these schemes that they are 
tainted with philanthropy, for it would be in the highest de- 
gree unreasonable to expect that a large body of business 
men like the farmers of England would ever consent lo 
manage their affairs on other than commercial principles. 
The general idea on the subject was expressed to me by the 
tenant of one of the large farms that adjoin East Lear- 
mouth— the Northumbrian profit-sharing farm. *' It is all 
very well for Mr. Albert Grey to try this on," said my info^ 
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mantt "but what would suit him would never do for me. 
He is a rich gentleman who can afford to part with his profits 
and to make the fanning of Cast I^^armouth an amusement. 
It takes me all my time to make any sort of living out of 
the land. And 111 be hanged," he went on more energeti- 
cally, '' if I can see where the cooperation comes in. He 
cooperates but his men don't They get their fifteen shil- 
lings a week like mine, their lot of potatoes, their cottages 
rent free, their coals led, and all the rest, but if he makes a 
profit he gives them a present once a year. No doubt he 
does it on a system, and calls it profit-sharing, but it's just a 
iatws. If my hands were coming to me and saying, * Knock 
five shillings a week ofT our wages, and consider that every 
year we take a ^13 share in the farm,' I could see some 
sense in it, but if they don't put money into the business 
they don*t cooperate." This was the strictly business view 
of the farmer. 

Mr. Grey would be the last to admit that this is a correct 
view to take. IJke other agriculturists, he knows that at 
present Hodge is suffering from a nausea of farm work. He 
has lost interest in and does not like it ; the problem is how 
to win back his estranged affections. Mr. Grey's contention 
is that the employer suffers even more than his servants from 
the latter*s growing dislike to country life. With a set of 
listlesii slovenly and careless labourers it is impossible to 
get a profit out of the very best holding. No method of 
bnning can possibly be successful if it be carried out by 
laiy ploughmen, unskilful sowen and wasteful reapers. 
And with regard to stock the case is ten times worse. Un- 
less the shepherd, the cattleman, and those who have horses 
ia their charge are not only careful but eagerly intent on 
tber duties, the risks of loss are always very great. Yet it 
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is obvious that the countr>'nian who when he is harrowing 
or ditching, tending oxen or weaning lambs, driving a valu- 
able marc or building a cornstack, is not thinking how most 
satisfactorily to achieve these tasks, but is dreaming of town 
life and scheming how to get into it, is almost l)ound to per- 
form them badly. If there were culixible negligence redress 
might be obtained, but we all know something of that 
lackadaisical style of doing things which hardly aflbrds room 
for defmite fault-fmding, and yet is utterly unsatisfactory. 
It is as if the labourer were to confme himself rigidly to 
giving the legal minimum of work in return for his wages* 

The keen farmer must endeavour to obtain from his men 
more than he can demand legally if he is to make a profit. 
Occasionally a master may be found who has a knack of 
obtaining this merely by his own |x:rsonal influence. In the 
very worst districts of England one will occasionally come 
upon holdings that amid all the prevailing distress are 
thriving, well. The tenant on such a farm will generally be 
found to be a man of exceptional vigour and skill He is 
enthusiastic in his calling, and than enthusiasm there is 
nothing more catching. Speaking generally, however, there 
is no surer way of making a servant enthusiastic about his 
work than by showing him that his extra exertion will be of 
benefit to himself. 

Mr. Grey's idea of cooperation then is that a share of the 
profits may, from a strictly business |X)int of view, be 
bestowed on the farm-servant in return for the extra exertion 
he will thereby be induced to make. The work on East 
Learmouth is all the better done, because every laliourer 
knows that if it be effectual he will in due season receive his 
share of the increase. We need not go further into the 
deuils, than to say that up to now the plan has resulted in 
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the farm-servants annually obtaining two or three pounds 
they would not have got, and of the landlord getting his 
rent, and also a profit as fanner, two things he hardly 
expected some years ago when he was confronted with the 
alternative of cither having the farm thrown on his hands or 
of submitting to a considerable reduction of rent 

The practical question to l)e asked is whether co-opera- 
live fanning is sufficiently workable ever to become more 
than an interesting experiment. Can it be taken up as 
a general method ? Nothing that I have heard or seen in- 
duces me to think it will. Public sentiment may perhaps 
change Many earnest reformers are convinced that co- 
operation must eventually " arrive,** but at present there is 
very little indication of it Out of the particular districts 
where such plans are iKing tried nobody seemed to know any- 
thing alxHit it A farmer here and there might rememlier 
glancing at some description of, or controversy concerning, it 
in the agricultural papers ; many seemed interested in hear* 
ing details of the scheme, but the great majority were 
ignorant and indifferent The men themselves apiKared to 
care even less. Co-operation in farming is not yet an idea on 
which their imaginations have seized. Intelligent labourers 
who talked politics like a book, and rattled off the arguments 
in favour of I^nd Nationalisation as glibly as a schooHwy says 
the multiplication table, had nothing to say about co-opera- 
lion. As yet the subject has never been ukcn up with 
rousing energy l»y their leaders or the writers in their 
bvouriie newspapers. 

One explanation t% that as far as I have been able to 
ktm, the experiment hat not yet been made on strict 
ba sinet s principles The majority of the so-called profit- 
•hiring bnoM are co-operative only in name. It is pot- 
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sible to sum up the system in a sentence. An owner 
or occupier says to his men : ** You work the very 
hardest you can for me. He careful, diligent, and pains- 
taking. Then if your toil bears fruit I will make each of 
you a present at the end of the year, and its magnitude shall 
depend on the extent of my gains.*' That may be an 
admirable incentive to industry, but it is not co-operation. 
As far as can be learned, it means an annual present of 
something between thirty shillings and three ix>unds to the 
labourer. It has not, and never can have, any appreciable 
effect upon the migration to town. The Ix^st men leave, be 
it remembered, iKcause they are ambitious ; they would 
fain be richer themselves, and they desire to put their 
children into a way of lK*coming richer still. An uncertain 
prospect of an extra five-ix>und note once a year — to put 
their chance at the highest — is no sufficient answer to their 
aspirations, though a welcome addition to income. A 
thrifty and industrious man desires something more than a 
slight increase of wages ; he wants to raise himself alx>vc 
the want brought on by age and sickness, to be gathering 
and prcfiaring against adversity. Unless co-oi)erative farming 
yields this he will never be more than a {lassive friend to it. 
The late I^rd Ham|xlen tried on his («lynde estate in 
Sussex a scheme that, but fur other objections, would nearly 
have answered the pur|X)se. His idea was that a frugal 
labourer might, if he tried, save a matter of two shillings a 
week out of his wages, and when he had gathered five 
pounds the pro|)Osal of Ix>rd Han)|x]en was that he should 
invest it in the farm. He guaranteed interest at the 
minwium rate of two and a half per cent, per annum, even 
when there were no profits, while the labourer was entitled 
to a full share of such as were realised. 
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By far the most valuable result of this scheme was that it 
brought into full light the immense difficulties that stand in 
the way of agricultural co oiK*ration. Firstly, there is the 
initial difficulty aliout the labourer's capital. As long as co- 
operation is merely a benevolent ex|x:rimcnt there is not 
much trouble, but if farmers take it up as an everyday busi- 
ness way of managing they will demand that ere a laliourer 
can cbim a portion of the profit he must share the risk. 
On the low wages now current, however, it is very difficult 
for a ploughman to lay by a matter of five pounds, and if 
he accomplish the feat he is likely to do something with it 
other than make an investment in such an uncertain industry 
as farming. On the other hand, those who have tried it 
will agree with me in saying that it is far from easy to induce 
a wage-earner to forego a |)ortion of his income for the sake 
of any distant result. I know of at least one farmer who 
tried to do so in vain. He is both rich and |x>pular, and 
his servants stay a long time with him. But when infected 
with a desire to make his men partners he made a proiK>sal 
of this kind to them, those on the farm gave notice they 
were going to leave and he could induce no others to take 
their places. Yet for years back his profits had averaged 
from f o to 20 per cent, on his capital ; he himself was not 
only rich, but one of those of whom |Kople say '* his word 
is as good as his bond**. It may lie that with the advance of 
education the rustic will come to see the advantage of making 
a sacrifice in the present for the sake of a future gain, but 
io Csr he hat shown an invincible repugnance to ha>*e any- 
thing stopped from his wages. The friend I have alluded to, 
in order to o%*crcome this prejudice, oflered to share profits 
(or the first year in this way : if the |)loughman accepted two 
•httUngt a week less in wages he was to have interest on 
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^5 4s. at the end of the year^obviously a very advantageous 
arrangement for him, but the temptation was of no avail. 

Another great ol)jcction to the scheme is as follows: 
It is now generally allowed that there is >*ery little profit to 
be made out of the tillage of a small arable farm where 
only the ordinary agricultural cro|)s are raised. Were it 
otherwise, one could, at least, conceive of such holdings 
being held and cultivated by a limited liability company, in 
which the shareholders would nearly all be workmen on it 
But on a large farm, one in which the rent itself comes to 
say something like ^looo a year, the savings of a plough- 
man, if invested, would form an extremely small fraction of 
the total amount of capital employed. In other words, the 
peasant would practically Ix; at the mercy of the tenant« and 
even if he obtained the full rate of interest, his return would 
be infmitesimal, for in these times it is notorious that agri- 
cultural profits are very small. There could be no assur- 
ance of his obtaining even that. Extremely few farmers 
take the trouble to keep their accounts exactly, and they 
would not begin to learn lKx>k-keeping because the savings 
of a few hinds were involved. 

Thus the ploughman would have no assurance of receiv- 
ing his full share of the profits. Again, the farmer who 
worked on strictly commercial principles would certainly not 
agree that the small shareholders should receive a per- 
centtige, even though the large shareholders should get none, 
as was the case on I^rd Haminlen's proj^erty. In a system 
of co-operation, not only the gain, but the loss, must be 
shared. And were this agreed to, the next difficulty that 
arises is the claim of the petty shareholder for a voice in the 
management. Even those who have tried the experiment 
on purely benevolent principles have told me they were 
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surprised to find how soon a la1)ourcr, because he had Ciwe 
pounds involved in a concern wherein many thousands were 
sunk, began to consider that he ought to have a say in the 
buying and selling, the reaping;, and mowing of the farm. 
Before these things are done, he should be consulted he 
says. A good thorough-going farmer is always an autocrat 
however, and is extremely likely in such circumstances to 
adopt an arbitrary method of procedure. 

These are some of the considerations that help to account 
for the a|)athy with which the practical agriculturist regards 
proposals to establish coK)pcration in farming. He thinks that 
friction only can arise from any general adoption of the result 

Yet one cannot help sympathising heartily with such an 
attempt as Mr. AUiert Orcy has made at East l^armouth. 
The farm seems eminently suited to the pur|X>se. It is 
composed of excellent land that is likely to yield a profit* 
able return in all but the most disastrous years. Moreover, 
there does not appear to l>c any other cHcctual means of 
helping the agricultural lalK>urcrs of the district. They 
greatly prefer an engagement for twelve months and a " lot '* 
among the |)otatoes of their emplo>'cr to " broken time '' and 
an allotment to cultivate. Indeed, it is impossible for them 
to undertake the digging of a quarter of an acre. Small 
(arms again are disappearing from the neighbourhood. 
They have been proved unrcmunerative. It is the same with 
small properties. Mr. Chaplin's measure is likely to be 
wholly inoperative in the district because it does not meet 
the aspirations of the people. To give the hind an interest 
in the farm of his employer, therefore, would seem to be 
almost the only way in which it is possible to help him, or, 
at least, to induce him to remain on the soil, and it is a 
natter for regret that no plan has yet been invented that will 
fencrally commend itself. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PARISH COUNCILS. 



Among the many controversies to which the exodus of our 

rural population has given rise, none has been keener than 

that which has raged round the pro|)Osal to set up— or rather 

to revive, since tlic advocates claim that they arc old in- i 

stitutions — little councils in every village. It Inring no part > 

of my pur|)ose to foment |x>litical strife or even take part 

in it, I shall endeavour to confme my remarks strictly to the 

effect these institutions arc likely to licar upon village life. 

The first thing that struck me in regard to them was the 
extraordinary rapidity with which the idea was taken up in 
the rural districts. It did not originate there. History 
may pcrhai^s assign to the true inventor the honour of hav- 
ing first made the suggestion, but it never came from the 
villages. When the plan licgan to be mooted seriously, I 
was moving about among the rural districts making in- 
quiries as to grievances, and nolxxly seemed to have the 
slightest conception of what the reformers meant, even after 
these councils h.id been seriously discussed in the London 
papers. But all at once the bearing of the proposal seemed 
to dawn on the villagers of the more disturl)cd districts. 
Elsewhere interest never was aroused. The occurrence, 
however, afforded striking proof of the efficiency of modem 
appliances for creating opinion. Here was ai perfectly novel 
proposal contrived possibly in a London political resort. 
On Monday nolxxly had heard of it, on Saturday night it 
was in every one's mouth. That was the actual state of a/Tairs 
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in hamlets lying miles from any town. It was evident that 
the political lecturers and newspapers had found something 
very stimulating to say al)out the smallest parliaments ever 
dreamt of. The welcome given by the Radicals was 
promptly met by keen opi)osition from the Conservatives* 
who execrated '* village" councils and ridiculed "horse- 
pond parliaments '* as vigorously as the others praised them. 
It was evident that they inspired one set of politicians with 
hope, the other with dread, and it soon became very interest- 
ing to collect opinion on the point. 

Parish councils were at first recommended almost ex- 
clusively as a means of relieving the monotony and tedium 
of the village. It was contended that they would add quite 
a new interest to the peasant's life. They would introduce 
him to iniblic work, and make him acc)uainted with the re- 
sponsible duties of citizenship. No longer wotild the heav- 
ing turf of the village churchyard lie piled upon Ham|)dcns 
and Cromwells, who had ixMscsscd no opportunity of exer- 
cising their talents. Here was quite a new educational 
agency that would lead forth the men who had it in them to 
serve their fellow-men, and here, too, was an institution thai 
would give people something to talk about 

This might lie all true ; but it did iK>t account for the en- 
thusiasm. Villagers are very |iroud of the wise "old in- 
habitant,^ and express their admiration : " Eh, but he was 
a deep un^-what a grand Parliament man he would have 
made," they will sometimes say of such a member of their 
community. But to sec this paragon of wisdom, to note 
bb stiff, lumbering gait and stolid, taciturn face, is to feel sure 
that his style is the brief and sententious one. The idea of 
creating • ^Ulktng shop** for village patriarchs evidently 
could not account for the interest exhibited. Lord Salts- 
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bury*s characteristic sneer to the eflect that, if amusement 
were aimed at, a circus would l)c more elective than a 
village council, was not altogether unwarranted. At any* 
rate, if village councils were designed only to relieve dul* 
ness it is obvious that they would not in the slightest degree 
a/Tect the exodus from the fields. 

When the i>ro|x)sal was so heartily taken up it was on the 
understanding that the authority of the new iKxIies would have 
a far wider sco\K than is implied by this, and later develop- 
ments of the original plan have all been towards its enlarge- 
ment. The scheme still Si*cins inchoate, and will re<|uirc much 
discussion ere it l)e licked into practical shafie. Why it has 
been welcomed already seems due to dissatisfaction with the 
County Councils. These Inxlics have failed to answer to 
the expectations formed of them, and have almost ceased to 
excite attention. It is not diOkult to answer why. A lead- 
ing man of the I^ibourers* Union, with whom I was discus* 
sing the matter, put the grounds of dissatisfaction into a 
sentence when he said : ** There were too many tofls on 
them '*• When they were originated hopes were nursed that 
they would fatally injure the influence of the squire and the 
|)arson by bringing the government of the counties under 
purely democratic control. Many Conservatives were op- 
|)osed to their creation, for reasons explained by Mr. Chaplin 
to the House of Commons in a s^teech delivered in April, 
1888. ilis contention was that county gentlemen would 
not care to enter into rivalry with such com|)etitors as were 
likely to come forward. They falsified his prediction with 
the result that those who are strongly in favour of democratic 
government arc casting alK>ut for machinery that will en- 
able them to wrest this power away. They imagine that 
parish councils will serve this purpose. 
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Mtnifestly t body constituted from the peasants of one 
rural community would lie thoroughly democratic. Not 
more than one landlord and one parson would be eligible. 
The other memliers would consist of trusted inhabitants — 
trusted it might be because of character, it might be on 
account of their political views. Suppose there were twelve 
altogether, we may assume that the representation would be 
something like this. I notice that the Spectator has rather 
flouted the idea of the squire Ixring elected, but in the 
majority of cases he has sufficient influence among his 
tenants to make that secure. Nor would he be ex|)osed 
to contumely in so doing. As long as he is the brgcst 
employer of labour in the village, he will always command 
respect The iiarson too, if he desired it, would be chosen, 
and likewise the dissenting minister. We may assume, too, 
the schoolmaster, and a farmer would find no difficulty in 
getting elected. l*he remaining seven places would pro- 
bably lie filled by people anxious to obtain allotments ; say, 
two village shopkeeiiers, two artisans, and three agricultural 
labourers. Of course twelve is an arbitrary numlier, and 
the allocation of the seats imaginar)* ; but it is undeniable 
that a body so constituted would lie fairly representative of 
English village life. The next question that arises is in 
regard to the work to lie done. 

At the outset, it may be feariessly asserted that, unless 
the council had authority for dealing with aflairs in which 
the labourer has a direct and ungible interest, it would be 
a failure. Whoever has attempted to organise a village 
oommittee for a reading-room or any similar puqiosc knows 
Aill «dl how difficult it is to produce any activity in the 
Ofdinaiy type of villager. Partly because he is too tired 
with hit day's work to care for further exertion, but still 
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more because of his shy habits, Hodge prefers to lounge 
outside and smoke his pijie till some more adventurous 
comrade comes out to tell him what has been done. He 
does not take readily to public life. Would the employ- 
ment tempt him to overcome this tendency? 

Many suggestions have l>een made, llicre are, for 
example, local charities to be looked after. But this is 
not likely to be what he would himself call a permanent 
job. When once these funds have been adjusted there is 
not much more to be done, and in many cases the council 
would not \)c a projicr body to attend to them. Here is 
one instance out of many. Certain lands near Mcthwold, 
in Norfolk, were left to the village, on condition that they 
should be let as allotments, and the rent expended in coals 
and other necessaries for the poor. Now, it would ob- 
viously be unfair to the beneficiaries that the rents should 
be fixed by those who rented the plots. Yet the latter 
might easily form a majority of the council. The principle 
is applicable to many charities. Unless we desire to sec a 
repetition in miniature of the scandals that went before the 
downfall of the Mctroi)o1itan Board of Works, it would be 
unwise to go out of the way in order to create temptation. 

It has l)cen said, too, that the council might watch over 
and determine rights of way, which are causes of much 
friction. They might also be entrusted with the guardian- 
ship of commons, the prevention of illegal enclosure and 
other matters that lead occasionally to di/fercnces of opinion. 
I do not know that there is any valid objection to this, 
except that not very forcible one put forward by Lord 
Salisbury, that their interference would lead to litigation. 
Where these matters are a cause of dispute, it is certainly 
advisable on every account that they should be settled in 
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a court of law. In a law-abiding country such as ours, a 
judicial decision usually ends a quarrel of that kind. Pro- 
bably the care of these interests would have a certain 
educative e/Tcct It is just and proi^er, that infringements 
on common lands, or attempts to abolish rights of way. 
should be withstood, but also that no abuse should be 
made of these privileges. For there arc two sides to the 
question, and both so reasonable that a niodcratc-mindcd 
man is scarcely able to sym|Kithi.se with one more than 
another. One looks at the jealously guarded grounds of 
an alisentce landlord, or one who lives in his country seat 
three months perha|)s out of twelve. They are l)Oundcd 
by a high wall with locked gates. All the |iaths meandering 
under the green trees are kept scrupulously neat and tidy. 
Here in due season the snowdrop peeps out, the blazing 
da/Todils dance under the trees, primrose, violet, and 
woodbine bloom and (ade with none but the resident 
butler to admire them. How natural it is to feel indignant 
that this paradise should exist for only one pair of eyes, and 
that hundreds who could appreciate — oh how ardently ! — 
its changing lieauty are excluded. Ves; but change the 
scene to a park to which the owner freely admits the public, 
and there arc many such in England, what do you And ? 
Too frequently an utter carelessness as to preserving the 
charm of the spot Wanton feet have trodden the beds of 
wild or semi-wild flowers. Noble trees are defaced with 
rudely carved initials. Breakage, desecration, and mischief 
show that there is an unruly percenuge of the public 
that misses no opportunity of destruction. An increasing 
majority take an almost proprietary delight in and care of 
frouods to which they are admitted, but a reckleu minority 
work such havoc that it is impossible for one who really 
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loves nature to refrain from regretting tliat the door has 
been opened to them. 

It is much the same with rights of way. The disputed 
footpath leading, it may lie close past the shrubbery and 
the pheasant preserves, then on by mead and stile to the 
rabbit-warren and the fox<over — I describe an actual one 
— is an extremely pleasant walk on Sunday afternoons. It 
is enjoyed by old |)cople and young, patriarchs and sweet- 
hearts. But unfortunately it is also frequented by mis- 
chievous boys who arc able to stand on the walk and stone 
the pheasants, and, what is worse, no one can hinder 
poachers from walking along it at any hour of the day or 
night. Should the gamekeeper or the owner come that 
way while they are engaged in the cover, a single leap will 
place them where they have a right to Ix!. The squire con- 
tends that the road was a private one originally made for the 
convenience of his servants the villagers that it is a right of 
way by common usage. But if the parties were associated 
together on the same council, it is more than likely that in- 
stead of entering upon a costly litigation they would come 
to a reasonable understanding. The various classes of 
English country people prefer to work in harmony if there 
is a chance of doing so. 

The fact is notorious, however, that the enthusiasm for 
parish councils springs from quite other motives than a 
desire to look after local charities and protect rights of way. 
In an advertised programme, called " The future policy of 
the Liberal party," I find the following reference to the 

subject : — 

^^ Rural /W/ViW.— District or parish councils to bring 
self-government to the doors of the labouring classes 
throughout the country, in order to place the rural popula- 
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lion in nearer relation to the land and to the use and profit 
of the land, which they have so long tilled for the benefit of 
olherSk but to the poverty of themselves and the land also, 
both being so severely sweated. The hours of labour to 
able-bodied men are 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., or seventy-two hours 
per week, for nine or ten shillings. It is high time such a 
state of affairs should be redressed, and the rural districts 
made more attractive than the towns for the sons of 
labour.^ 

Now this is important, because it accurately expresses 
what I have found to be a general ex|iectation of the work 
the parish councils will da In the words of a Liberal 
writer : ** If public credit is to be used for the purchase of 
land, the purchase should be made by public bodies for the 
public lienefit "• 'llie root idea seems to be a scheme 
known as the munictpalisation of land. I have more than 
once listened while rural lecturers dwelt at great length on 
the merits of this system. Most unquestionably they have 
been in the habit of travelling l)eyond their brie( at all 
events far beyond the moderate exposition of those who 
speak with authority, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. John Morlcy, and 
Sir William Harcourt for example, and if I refer to them it 
is only to account for the warm reception given to the offer 
to create parish councils. 

The first point that strikes an ordinary observer in this 
oonneclion is that there is no precedent to justify the hope 
that the change would greatly lienefit the blx>urers. It is 
no new thing for English land to be held by corporate 
bodieti but as far as my observation has gone — and it is 
ioppofted by figures already quoted-^the estates belonging 
to tintvcrsitici, charities, and even municipalities are neither 
better nor wone than those held by private and individual 
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owners. Wages are no higher nor rents any cheaper, the 
cottages arc not more commodious, nor the land more 
efficiently tilled. The migration proceeds from the one 
just as it does from the other. 

But it may be said that the |)arish councils will have ex- 
ceptional advantages. Those who discuss their future 
almost always assume that they will have powers of compul- 
sory purchase, and that they will naturally buy land adjacent 
to the cottages in order to let it to their tenants. It is hoped 
that in this way the grievance of land being let at more than 
*' an agricultural rent " will Ik* remedied. Many allotment 
holders and small occupiers complain bitterly that they arc 
in numerous instances charged much more for the land than 
the larger farmers whose tenements are adjacent. No English 
Government of either \vxTiy is, however, at all likely to be- 
come responsible for a measure to legalise this. A Ixxly 
made up of a majority of {xiasants could not, save by viola- 
ting all principles of justice, be allowed to (what practically 
amounts to) fix their own rents. Obviously, an outside 
and disinterested expert is the only possible arbitrator. For 
* it is quite unnecessary to point out that there is no analogy 
between the average rent \ya\d for .say 500 acres and that 
asked for one acre. I have known a farmer who grumbled 
at having to pay 15s. an acre for his farm eagerly seek the 
tenancy of a particular field at jCi los. an acre, and any one 
with the slightest knowledge of agriculture is aware that hardly 
two fields on an average holding are precisely of the same 
value. When the villages were built it was only natural that 
the agricultural i>eople who founded them should place the 
houses, as far as possible, beside the best land ; nay, the 
older of them were planted in the midst of the only culti- 
vable soil. Again, it is unreasonable to expect that the 
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tenant of an acre, who has no rates or tithes to pay, and no 
fences to maintain, should be charged no more than he who 
has all these things to do. 

Were the matter to come before Parliament in any 
practical shape, these considerations would proliahly deter 
any Government from causing the |x)wer of purchasing and 
letting land to devolve on the |)arish council. It would be as 
unfair as the parallel case in which the selling and letting 
would be in the hands of a committee of owners. Rut a 
very careful watch kept u|ion the utterances of our leading 
public men has not Ixrcn successful in discovering a single 
utterance of a responsible kind that was fairly open to this 
interpretation. The writer of the programme from which I 
have quoted only hints at it, and in these circumstances 
one cannot help blaming the obscure lecturers who con- 
sciously delude their hearers. If the land be ever " muni- 
cipalised," it is unlikely that ixirish councils will lie the 
machinery employed. Mr. (ikidstonc*s version of munici- 
palisation seems to dc|x;nd on the agency of larger cor- 
porations. 

On the general principle of suc:h a |K>licy it scarcely seems 
necessary to say anything here. A country as opulent in 
other industries as England is hardly likely lo suffer 
much from rack-renting, and, in |X)int of fact, the hire of 
land has fluctuated very much of recent years. The farmer 
who cannot make money out of agriculture simply looks 
oat for better emplo)'ment. Except for the regulation of 
rent, however, there hardly Mems to lie any reason for 
changing from private to public ownership, llie squire, 
as landlofd, has advantages over a municipality. He is of 
flesh and blood, a definite object to be banned or blessed, 
a Buui to be appealed to^ or threatened, or execrated, one 
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who usually also has bowels of compassion, who can and 
docs lend a hand now and then to a tenant who is down 
on his luck. But, like a public company, a municipal 
body, to parody a homely saying, has neither a soul to be 
saved, nor a place to be kicked on. It must, in the nature 
of things, Ik governed by red tape, and were it to show 
leniency or special kindliness, favouritism and jobbery 
would spring up at once. Rents would l)e collected by 
the same hard and fast rules that taxes are, whether a 
man were able to pay them or not. The only thing to be 
said in its favour is, that the average municiiulity, in its 
strictly impartial way, would probably be better than the 
worst squire ; it would never act as beneficently as a good 
one. 

But the whole problem of {xinsh councils lies away from 
our subject, and must continue to do so unless the advo- 
cates of these Ixxlies are able to show that the tenancy of 
village land will, under them, be more attractive and re- 
munerative. How a villflge is governed is no doubt an 
im|x>rtant matter, but it is vastly less important than the 
question how to make it thriving. If agriculture in any form 
can again be made a remunerative industry, it will ^x^ssibly 
be found that parish councils may serve as a useful auxiliary 
attraction in the villages, and an introduction to public life 
for the residents. But there does not seem to be any sub- 
stantial basis for the more extravagant hopes formed in 
regard to them. 
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CHAFFER VIII. 

OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

* 

It would be obviously out of place here to enter upon any 
lengthy or detailed examination of the various pension and 
national insurance schemes that are being advocated ; our 
task will be the less ambitious one of inquiring what pro- 
spect there is of such a provision acting iKncficially u|X)n 
the agricultural districts of England ; instead of studying 
statistics let us look into circumstances and influences. 

Most of us are agreed that the grand aim of Government 
is to oflcr the citizen ever)' facility and inducement to pro- 
vide for himself, and make him as far as ]K>ssible inde- 
pendent and self-reliant, liasing his ho|ies neither on private 
philanthropy nor on legislative aid, but on his own industry, 
thrift, and enterprise. Unfortunately, the two diverging 
classes of mind that account for our rival |x>litical parties are 
continually fretting and undermining this, which is the rock 
on which national greatness is founded. Your Conservative, 
in his most **coming-on mood," is inclined to be patronising, 
and to insist that the poor are deiKMident on the rich, he 
docs not suflficiently reckon on the pauperising influences of 
his bounty ; your Liberal, on the other hand, with loud pro- 
fessions of independence, flies to the other extreme, and is 
desiwrmtely inclined to make the Sute my grandmother, 
acting as though a grown-up man needed help and protec* 
lion in the discharge of all his duties. The opposing parties 
are so well balanced, however, that there is always a chance 
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of victory coming to the moderate non-partifian if he will 
hut hold fa^t to his anchor. 

There is no other question of the day so tlioroughly over- 
charged with false sentiment as this concerning the relief 
of the aged \xx>r. When a man like Richard Jefleries said 
in his deepest distress that sooner than accept help from the 
Royal Literary Fund he would go to the workhouse, it was 
the expression of a feeling that would have done credit to 
Isaac Ashford himself. It amounted simply to this, that he 
who has made a hrave and [)erscvering fight may l)e much 
too proud to accept charity of any kind, and yet feel that 
he has a claim u)x>n the country. He may go to the work- 
house without humiliation, and woe lietide those who think 
the less of him for it. That asylum has l)een provided for 
those who have failed in the world, whether hy their fault or 
their misfortune, and as far as a tension scheme aims only 
at cloaking this relief in sham res|x*cuibilityi it is not 
worth even cursory attention. 

The case is very diHTerent. when men who have not failed 
in the world, but who, on the contrary, have diligently and 
well discharged the duties of life, have l)ecn so badly |)aid 
that when old age with its feebleness and want steals upon 
them they are unprei^ared for it. We have already accepted 
a principle that applies to them. When a writer who has 
had the misfortune to have worked for insufficient remune- 
ration has enriched our language with useful lK>oks, Parlia* 
ment is entitled to grant him or his widow a modest 
allowance. Inventors, artists, and others whose services 
have not been adequately requited arc entitled to a simibr 
relief. The roll of these pensioners includes many honoured 
and honourable names. Also, it is generally conceded that 
if there is any humiliation involved in the transaction, it 
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fiills not upon the recipient but on the puhh'c, whose non- 
recognition of good work, and lavish expenditure on bad 
work, renders necessary such a rectification of the balance. 

But surely it is m'ork as honourable in itself and as useful 
to the community to produce com and meat as it is to 
write l)ooks. We do not send the ]xxir author to the work- 
house, Ixrcausc it would l>c unfair to do so in the case of 
one who has done his work well though Ixidly paid for it ; 
the poor peasant who has done his own little task well, and 
has Ixx'n |)aid still less satisfactorily for it, is entitled to similar 
consideration. For the plain facts are that, in some |>ortions 
of England, agricultural lalK>urcrs are paid on a scale so 
wretchedly low that it is utterly im|)ossible for them to save 
a farthing, or make any provision whatever for the needs of 
old age. Take even what is reckoned a very fair wage, say 
fifteen shillings a week, and ask how much of it the sternest 
economy is able to put into the savings banks. Only at 
one period of his life has the average ploughman an oppor- 
tunity of laying by anything, and it consists of the Ixichclor 
years preceding his marriage — assuming that he is not so 
heedlessly improvident as to let himself be entangled in 
matrimony at a very callow age. And if he lay l)y nothing 
then, no reasonable man will greatly blame him. l^t the 
moralist say what he may, youth will have its fling, and if 
in the early years of his lusty manhood the young single 
ploughman spends his little surplus in such enjoyment as he 
apiircciatcs, there is more reason to lie glad that his long 
drudgery has been relieved by a happy lustrum, than to 
preach at him out of the books on political economy. ** It's 
cheaper to keep two than one,** says the poor fellow con- 
aoKngly, when, his little sowing of wild oats over, he sings : 
"« I ha'c a wife o' ny ain, 111 partake wi' naebody '*. Alasl 
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it endures not long, this decrease in the cost of living. 
Children come with alarming rapidity, and for the next 
twelve or fifteen years saving is out of the question alto- 
gether. Ere she clothe and feed and house her family of six 
or seven, \xky the doctor and buy fuel, the mother is more 
likely to l)e at her wit's end for sixpence than able to lay by 
a copier. A little relief comes when the elder ones are 
able to go out and earn something. " Many littles mak' a 
mickle," and the housewife fmds it easier to get along 
when several driblets of wages come in, and things gradually 
improve for another fifteen years or so. Hy the end of that 
period, however, coming distress is lieginning to give its 
premonitory signals. Our youthful gallant has now grown 
elderly ; he is accustomed to hear young folk refer to him 
as " t' ould man," or " old William," and decay, hurried on 
by continuous labour and insufficient nourishment, begins to 
work havoc on his once-powerful frame. If he go to the 
hiring, masters who would have once comi)eted for his ser* 
vices look askance at his scanty grey hairs arid l)ent figure. 
They scruple about cnga^^ing him. A kindly person whoofTers 
him two shillings or h.nlf-a-crown less than the current rate 
of wages s^x^aks and feels as if he were |)erforming an act of 
charity, and the humble labourer is in no position to dispute 
it. He consoles himself with reflecting that although the 
income is less there is far less to do with it ; but the recur- 
rent bareness of the table is a reminder to the couple that 
•• age, Life's Winter, now is coming on ". 

For a tinie the children are very good to the old folk. 
But they are all away from home, and the prattle that for a 
quarter of a century has l)een incessant where the couple 
were has ceased and made an unaccustomed stillness about 
them. Girls and boys who have gone to places in town are 
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at first very attentive in the way of remitting a share of their 
wages to father and mother. This does not last very long 
however. They get sweethearts, and eventually husbands 
or wives of their own, and discover that they need every 
farthing that can be earned. A proix)rtion go abroad, and 
. very seldom are heard of again. Fortunate the old couple 
may esteem themselves if there is no daughter with, a bastard 
thrown upon them, no weakly or crippled child who depends 
on them for support when the others are all keeping them- 
selves. Iux>king at these things with an ex|>erienced eye, 
how often have I heard a weather-l)caten and venerable 
ploughman deliver himself of the dictum that of all plans for 
meeting old age the most expensive and least trustworthy 
was that of begetting children when a man was in the prime 
of life and might l)e laying by something for a rainy day. 

Taken as a whole, agricultural laliourers are not very 
^Masty"*. Their occupation is healthy, but their feeding is 
not nourishing, and their work is too early begun, and too 
laborious. Rheumatism is their bane, and its prevalence is 
probably due to draughty and damp houses frequent ex- 
posure to all sorts of weather, and a Ixid and badly-cooked 
diet Another point I have noticed, is that a farm-laliourer's 
mind seems, as a rule, to give way sooner than that of a 
townsman. He exhibits symptoms of dotage and senility at 
a period earlier than those who exercise their brains more. 
Tlie mental faculties of men appear to decay much more 
rapidly than those of women. A village crone keeps up her 
interest in life and her mental activity to the very last, and 
for every one who has patience to listen she has a great 
store of knowledge. But the man passes far more quickly 
" into aecond childishness and mere obliirion," far earlier, to 
use his own idionit does he ^ fail in the memory ^ 
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These facts make his case all the more pitiable. Nothing 
could possi))Iy appeal more to the heart of an ordinarily 
compassionate man than the sight of a res|)cctable workman 
who has fought a good fight in life, who has iK^en aluitemious, 
frugal, and diligent ; crippled with rheumatism, stupefying 
with age, and slowly drifting to the workhouse. For a life- 
time he has l)cen devoted to the service of humanity, grow- 
ing and cultivating the fruits of the earth, and for a recom- 
IKnse so small that the mast exacting could not exftect him 
to save out of it. Moreover, if for nothing but policy, some 
help, that neither i.s, nor is esteemed, degrading, ought to be 
extended to such a man, because when he goes to the 
" hou.se " it is a scandal all over the country-side. One vil- 
lager says to another that '*it is a crying shame that so>and-so 
has had to go on the parish. He worked hard all his life, 
and did the right thing by cverylwdy.** 

Many landowners have long recognised that there is a 
certain amount of justice in this view of the case, and have 
humanely and Ixmeficcntly started a private pension scheme 
of their own, l>aying a weekly sum out of their own |)ockets. 
As an example of what, on many estates, I found to be an 
established custom, the following figures may l)e useful. 
The estate to which they refer is one of between three and 
four thousand acres, and the owner is not a very rich man. 
I give the Christian name to indicate the sex, but leave out 
the surname. The amounts were being paid in Jantlary, 
1892: — 

I. William, S., 5 Rhillingfi per week, . . Rince July, iSHg. 

8. Martha, R., 5 „ „ ... aince March, 1881. 

3. Martha, P., 4 „ „ and cottage rent free since Jan., 1884. 

4. Bather, T., 3 „ „ „ „ Dec., 1882. 

5. Sophia, M., a „ „ „ „ Mar., 1890. 
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On the estate of at least one rich owner, every peasant 
who reaches the age of seventy gets seven and sixpence a 
week ; if he be past work before arriving at the threescore 
and ten, he is paid six shilh'ngs. The men grumble heartily 
when comixlled to retire on a pension, because they are 
paid at a much higher rate as long as they are employed. 
Old peasants dislike going into idleness so much, that I 
verily believe the average man among them would sooner 
work for ten shillings a week than accept a pension of nine 
and sixpence and enforced idleness. Theoretically, this 
unsystematic method of helping the aged is hopelessly 
demoralising and pauperising, but it is not so in actual 
practice. In the first place* it is hard to teach an old dog 
new tricks. Ere the rustic |)ensioner has arrived at that 
stage in the journey, it may lie assumed that his character 
IS as well formed as it is ever likely to be. Care, that might 
possibly enervate and injure the young who still are ductile 
and pliable, may lie lavished on the old without causing the 
most sensitive conscience to dread that it will have a lud 
moral eflect It is difficult to see how an owner can possibly 
ho|)e to olHain anything in the way of political or other 
influence from caring for the aged poor, especially as it is 
no unusual thing for the pymcnt to go on for years without 
anybody knowing except those directly concerned Virtue 
is here compelled to be its own reward. 

Tlie only serious objection to this way of doing is, that 
il is like the Nonconformist religion, voluntary in principle, 
and that to ensure that the worn-out workers of the luid 
employer are attended to equally with those of the good 
cmployeTi you must establish and endow philanthropy. In 
•omc respects, however, the individual is in this respect 
more efficient than the corporation. He knows exactly the 
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position of the recipients of his bounty. For example, the 
women mentioned alxive as having cottages rent free would, 
under a uniform system of State pensions, simply get their 
five shillings a week, or whatever the sum may be. As it 
hapixrns, the landowner knows that in each instance there 
are relatives who will do the rest if only house-room is 
provided for the old woman. This generally means that 
they live rent free in her cottage, and, as a return, feed and 
buy what little clothes she may need. 

Without |Kissing any opinion upon the expediency of 
establishing a general system of i)ensions, I think something 
might be done townrds brightening the last years of the 
worst ])aid class of rural lal>ourer. Any scheme that 
assumed a contribution from him is doomed to failure, for 
several reasons, hirstly, although separate articles of con- 
sumption have fallen greatly in price during recent years, 
the agricultural labourer's exi)enscs have increased. We 
may say he has made a mistake, but that does not mend 
matters. Hodge has f)ut off his smock, and he will not put 
it on again, though he have to pinch or go into debt for 
more expensive clothes. A new and more expensive style 
of living has come into vogue. New and more expensive 
amusements are in fashion. I .ate in life he may be philo- 
sopher enough to disregard these trifles, but in youth they 
run away with his last ])cnny. Age, at the only period 
when he could make any prcpration for it, seems yet afar 
off, and, to say truth, the prosftect of having to keep life in 
on a pension of five shillings a week is not an alluring one 
to those who still are young enough to hope. But where it 
can be proved that a man who is being disabled by age has 
done his best in the world, and yet has never been able to 
nuike more than forty pounds in any one year, the local 
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authority might l>e emix)wcrcil to do something more than 
oflcr him admission to the " house **. The expense would not 
lie oppressively heavy, for, after all, it is not often in England 
that the righteous man is forsaken or the son of the just 
man comiK'lled to beg his bread. Hut a single case will 
breed scandal enough to infect a whole parish with a bitter 
distaste for cotmtry life. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the destitute villager, 
cither male or female, is not usually a (K^rson to Ix: very 
greatly pitied. One cannot help regretting that even the 
country ne'er-do-weels should come to grief, for many of 
them were pleasant, good-natured "characters," the ene- 
mies of none but themselves, who in many ways were clever 
and entertaining. Yet if they would, despite all good 
advice» waste their youthful prime in quoit matches at the 
public-house, or in iKKiching feats on the river or in the 
w<xxls if they would idle away the sunny hours of day 
when others were lal)Ouring in the field, they have no cause 
to complain if at evening they fmd themselves without 
wages. Instead of encouraging their repugnance to work, 
what should be done is something to force them into useful 
activity. Poaching used to be a cause for many of them 
going astray, and doubtless there were occasionally very 
regrettable cases, in which a promising youth l)ecame of kid 
reiMite, and branded as a gaol-bird, mostly through a love 
of sport. Some writers to this day assail the game-Liws as 
a source of rural discontent They are nothing of the kind ; 
and sympathy with |ioaching, as it is carried on nowada)*s, 
is both foolish and ignorant. Every kee|)er and game 
preserver and farmer in the land knows that the village 
poacher is ceasing to exist. Those who make the calling 
a tegular busineu are loafers from the small towns, who, in 
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gangs, systematically raid the Ixrst districts. Nor need 
there be any romance or mystery alxiut their object, which 
is fiurely and simply one of ihoft. A hencoop is far more 
welcome to them than the l)est-stu<:ked pheasant preserve, 
and their methods of slaughter are distinguished by nothing 
that l)ears the slightest affinity to siK>rt. 

The prevalent ty|)e of inmate in a country workhouse is 
the woman who has had a misfortune. Occasionally one 
may also find a widow, herself rcsinxtable and lately the wife 
of an industrious man, who assuredly deserves, and ought to 
receive, a l)eiter late. With her, t(x>, may Ik seen now and 
then an aged and friendless field-worker, who, after half-a- 
century of toil and indci)endcnce, has lieen finally obliged 
to seek this refuge. The pity of it is that they should have 
to live in the same house with vi< ious village outcasts. Hut 
in general it is the fault of herself far more than of fate 
when a countrywoman drops so wofully in the s<:ale. 

As terror of the workhouse is an undoubted factor among 
the influences that cause many industrious and honest men 
and women to seek in town better wages than are procurable 
in their native pKice, to develop some plan for alleviating 
the troubles of old age, in cases where the |K*ople are deserv- 
ing, would be a great strength to any scheme that would in 
other rcs{>ects tempt people back to the soil. But it is clear 
and evident that the |)ension, relief, or whatever it may be 
termed, must be in the nature of a free gift without any pre- 
vious subscription on the i>art of the recipients ; in fact, the 
arrangements must differ essentially and completely from those 
which are contemplated for ihe purpose of creating a general 
system of old-age {Mansions. 
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CHAITER IX. 
NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES. 

That there are sonic people who, out of pure shiftlessncss, 
will starve in the midst of plenty, and others who, by their 
intelligence and thrift, would manage to flourish ia a famine, 
is a statement so manifestly true of human nature in general, 
that it would hardly be necessary to re|)eat it, save for the 
purpose of making a {larticular application of the lesson to 
country life, A story, true to the last detail, and of which 
the hero — though there is nothing particularly heroic about 
him*- is at the time of writing a flourishing healthy middle- 
aged man, will illustrate the |x>int more eflectually than an 
essay. 

He was a cobbler in an Engli^ih manufacturing town, 
afllicted with a chest disease, for which the doctor ordered 
change of air, and had impruvidently married a strong 
servant girl who had come to town from a rural district. 
The shoemaker of her native village had died, and, very 
naturally, she suggested to her husliand that it might be 
the saving of his life if he settled there. He did so in the 
year 1879* but for some time the venture was no success. 
Customers were not only few in number, but they were 
addicted to the credit system, and the hard work of making 
extra stout boots for them, with the continuous stooping it 
involvedt did not conduce to the strengthening of the 
cobbler's chest I may say here that the village is one I 
have visited annually for many yean past, and in which 
Ihcre is DOC an inhabitant with whom I am not on familiar 
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speaking terms ; and thus I got into the habit of hearing 
every May or June how the new-comer was getting on. 
" Eh, poor body, he has one foot in the grave," was the ; 

earliest description of comment. ** Twins again ! " became 
almost a commonplace, too, for his wife was inconveniently 
generous in the way of filling his (|uiver full. Now, one | 

spring day, there came riding along the road a farmer with i 

whom the girl had l)ecn at service. He is a very astute 
and close-fisted old fellow, and yet a kind one; and he 
pursed up his lips most disapprovingly when he looked at ( 

the half-waste garden and the empty pigsty, then fiassed in 
and found the huslxind as wan as a coqisc, the wife care- 
stricken l)cforc her time, and the kitchen floor alive with 
crawling babies. *' Umph, oddrabbit it sha't ha a pig, lass," 
he said to his former maid, as he hurried away. He was 
as good as his word ; and down came the pigling from the 
farm, to the dismay of our city cobbler, whose first and 
natural impulse was to kill the (XKtr l)cast and, ere his chest 
got worse, revel in one glorious feast of raist ix>rk, like the 
{latriarch, Isaac, feasting on savoury meat before he died. 

The counir)*-brcd wife, however, would not |x:rmit any- 
thing of the kind. She had made up her mind to fatten it. 
*' But how are we to get food," asked her husband, '* since 
it is weeks since we had a dinner for ourselves?" **You 
go out and mend the poor thing's house, and 1*11 take care 
of that," said his wife. The short and the long of it was, 
that by one means or another she managed to get plenty of 
flesh on to its bones. *' It will be poor bacon," remarked 
the neighbours at first when they saw her gathering and 
boiling nettles and dock leaves for it ; but the animal grew 
amazingly under her treatment, though it looked a trifle 
lanky and greyhound like at first After harvest, however. 
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she made a most determined effort to get it into condition, 
and what with gleaning com and gathering acorns, and one 
thing and another, managed to cram it so that its skin was 
as tight as a drum, and the most severe critics admitted it 
to l)e a pig that did credit to the village. Eventually it 
was killed, and half of it kept for household use, the other 
half sent to market, the proud wife declaring that it was all 
her doing — the Ixrast had cost nothing. 

But this did not represent all the profit The main thing 
was that it set the cohhler a-thinking. He began for the 
first time to work his garden seriously that year, and found 
the exercise most iKncficial to his health. Around him, as 
he discovered, were wild gardens, and orchards, and fruit- 
lands, abounding with produce that only re(|uired gathering. 
Above all he learned how to practically apply a love of 
animals, that licfore had l)een expressed only in a tender 
care of caged larks and bullfmches. He began to breed 
poultry and to sell eggs ; he keei)s bees, and reckons that 
for the last five years they have been worth on an average 
a iKiund a week to him ; and his latest project has been to 
take some waste land and use it as a rabbit-warren. He is 
now a healthy, comfortable householder, and happy as the 
day is long among his small '* bestial,** and the cobbler's 
but has been permanently laid aside, because he says it is 
cheaper for him to buy boots than to make them. To the 
surrounding neighbours he is a wonder, and what they call 
"a rale Janus'* ; and yet though most of them have had 
better opjiortunities than fell to his lot, they are continually 
comi>bining alxiut the difhculty of making a livelihood, and 
many of ihem hope and dream for legislation that will bring 
back the golden age. 

The sloqr has noi been told in order that the cobbler 
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may ))c taken as a model to l)c filnvishly copied. Very } 

seldom is any man able to bring the cronduct of his own I 

life to a successful issue by guiding it exactly according to i 

the example of another. Not only the conditions, but the « 

individual ra|)acities of men vary too much for this to be I 

|)05».sible. The moral of the tale is simply this, that the 

l)est way to help country people is to teach them how to | 

help themselves. .\ self-reliant |K*asantry, de|iending neither j 

on the charity of the rich nor on grandmotherly legislation, 

is the object to l)e aimed at. 

They have it in their favour that they arc engaged on an 
industry that never can fail. As long as there are [leoplc 
in Kngland there will l>e a demand for food, and directly 
or indirei!tly all food comes from the land. Hut it is 
imiKissible to wander alHiut our shires without seeing abun- 
dant evidence that the best is not being done with the soil. 
Only here and there, on the premises o( the enterprising 
and energetic few, is there anything to show that the 
advance in knowledge, which has been so marked in recent 
years, is l>eginning to re< eive practical application. In how 
many counties is land that might l>e utilised going to waste ? 
Kven in situations eminently suited for the growth and sale 
of fruit, it is no unusual thing to be told by the shiftless and 
semi-destitute tenant of some half-cultivated holding, that 
he cannot make l>o(h ends meet, it does not pay to grow 
corn, and people will not buy his garden produce. A j 

single glance round is enough to demolish any rising ! 

surprise that this should l>c so. Our friend has evidently | 

not recognised that in these days of improved taste, and , 

greater refinement, and keen com|)eiiiion, it is necessary ) 

for the producer, not only to bring to market goods of the ' 

highest class, but to do so according to the most economical . j 
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method. He is unaware of the new light thrown on fruit- 
growing, and is unalilc to account for the fact that the 
stringy woody fruit on his ancient apple and iiear and 
plum trees — that l^sides are of the Ixid old-fashioned 
kinds — is unsalable. His garden might have liecn 
laid out by an ancestor of the eighteenth ccntur)*, his 
bcc-skefts, if he have any, are construrtcd as if all the 
valttable improvements of the last twenty years never had 
been made. The chickens that are alK>ut show him not 
to have the ghost of an idea in regard to modern |)oultry- 
farming. 

What makes this iKickwardncss apfiear all the blacker is 
that here and there, all over Kngland, in the most remote 
counties as well as in those close to l.ondon, the traveller 
comes upon model little homesteads and cottages, where 
it is as clear as day that modern ideas have been grasped 
and put into practice, where everything that is wanting 
in the other is to lie found. Kooks, newsi)a|K-rs, and 
other machinery for the dissemination of ideas, are nowa- 
days so eflfective, that a cottager in one of the ^'orkshire 
Dales, if he be thoroughly interested in it, may, and 
in some cases does know (and practise) more about 
the cultivation of fruit and vegetables, the selection, 
rearing and care of small animals for the table, than 
many a suburban market gardener or Surrey (poultry- 
fiutner. 

It is not for the pur|K>se of scolding the negligent or 
discouraging the provysinn of new facilities that I am 
pointing this out lliMausc certain I'itViculties are sur- 
moontcd by one man out of a hundred, afTords no reason 
for nd removing them out of the way of the other ninety- 
nine. The lecrcl of wise legislation, however, is also the 
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secret of wise private action ; it is to select and strengthen ' 

the beneficial movement that has, so to sfieak, sprung into | 

existence of its own accord. Within any reasonable distance 

of a good market, for exaniple, we are learning from the 

results of private enterprise that a livelilunkl may l)c earned I 

on a comi^irativcly small plot of ground. Is it not wise 

then to use every legitimate means to liring the hiring or 

purchase of such i>arrels within the reach of the ix>orest 

man, provided only he has given proof of such skill in 

cultivation and love of the craft as are in themselves, 

if not guarantees of suc<x'ss, at least attriinites without 

which success is impossilile ? Hut it would Ije corre> 

s|K>nding]y foolish to attempt any multiplic^ntion of small 

holdings in districts where the consolidation of farms j 

is a practicable demonstration of the fiilure of small 

tenancies. In this (piestion local conditions count for. 

nearly everything. 

Rut it nuiy be contended that as legislation is niade for 
the country as a whole, to say that what suits one locality t 

would l>e hurtful to another, is viritially to be in op(>osition 
to i*arliamentary action. That is not the case. To succeed * 
is the only criterion of success, somelxnly has said, and the 
only sound principle on which ** access to the s(»il ** can lie ! 

properly facilitated is the fitness of the applicant. No 
English labourer need l)e without his allotment now if he 
desire to have it, and wherever he l>e placed, the one 
guarantee that should l)e deniandcd l>eforc he receives 
any aid towards obtaining more land is, that he has proved 
himself a skilled huslxindman in regard to this |)ortion ; 
and, generally sp<.*aking, the surest proof of that will be 
that he has saved something out of the proceeds. It may 
be taken as an axiom, that a prudent and frugal man, who ' 

I 
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I 
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knows the local conditions thoroughly, will not risk his 
savings without some hoix: of return, and just as there 
are districts in which no demand has arisen for allotments, 
so there arc others in which larger tenancies will not l>c 
asked for. 

A thorough carrying out of this principle would have 
another signal advantage. It must never Ik: forgotten 
that there can Im* neither sense nor expedience in any 
attem|it to fix the present residents in the villages and 
their offspring wholly and i)ermanently on the soil. Such 
of them as have talents (leculiarly fitted for business or 
mechanics or artisanship would leave the fields despite of 
any possible inducements to remain. 'Hiey care nothing 
aliout access to the soil ; they want access to the counter, 
the desk, and the workshop, and, moreover, it is there that 
we need them. If our great army of industry is to l»e made 
thoroughly effective it will Ih; as much by helping the horn 
mechanic as by helping the l)orn farm-labourer into his 
place. 

For this reason it is im|M>s.sible to re|)eat too often or too 
emphatically that education has to play a more useful and 
important |iart than it has yet done. It has lieen recog- 
nised in various ways that the country lK>y is not lK*ing 
fitted for the liaitle of life by the means that exist, and it 
requires no prophetic insight 10 see that very great changes 
are likely to take place shortly. Uy the lxK:al Taxation Act 
of 1891 the County Councils were presented with the 
pecuniar)* means of rearranging the teac hing in their schools 
and supplying the pupils with technical education. Several 
private Members of l*arliament have either drawn up bills 
or sfiokcn of U'hemes to make agric ulture a prominent sul>- 
ject in country schools, while various schoolmasters and 
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Others have printed cut-and-dried plans for efTecting the 
reform. II ut from any of these sources it is unreasonable 
to cxiH:ct a satisf;ictory solution of the difficulty. The 
County Councils are for the most {tart excellent administra- 
tive l>odies, and may lie depended \\\yon to carry out in a 
iHisiness-like manner any scheme presented to them with 
due authority. It is, however, useless to exi^ct them to 
originate plans of their own, and, indeed, I have found that 
their apparently innocent attempts were liable to misrepre- 
sentation. " Dairy schools be ,*' said an energetic 

Radical lecturing reformer to nic. " What arc they if not 

for farmers* daughters? I maintain that it was for the 

lienefit of the farm-servants that the grant was made, and j 

ril never rest till they get the l>enefit of it." It ap])ears I 

that the principles of devolution has its drawlucks as well 

as its advantages— the smaller the lK>dy the more Oficn 

it is to direct attack. Nevertheless the Radical agitator 

was right ; it is the inrasant girls, and not the fanners* 

daughters, with whom we have to Ijcgin. As to the 

schoolmasters, it is snfllicient to say, in an ideal *' course 

for secondary agricultural schools,** out of every 102 

hours of teaching it is proposed to devote five to the 

suhject of agriculture. 

To go to the root of the evil it will be necessary for the 
matter to Ik taken in hand by sume central authority 
cajxible of treating the subject in a broader and more com- 
prehensive spirit than is |K>ssibIe either to a local body or 
those engaged in carrying out the work. With the class of 
scholars to lie dealt with formal agriculture is, as a matter of 
course, out of the question as a teac hing subject, though it 
would be well to leave open a way from the village school 
to the agricultural college. But there arc many branches of 
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knowledge that lead to agriculture rather than fi»rm |)art of 
it, instrurtton in which might l>e usefully blended with the 
necessary drill in reading and writing. To know the towns 
of Kuro|)c or to lie able to draw a map of the county lived 
in IS all very well, but it is as knowledge to a country l)oy 
neither so attractive nor so useful as to understand the 
geography of the nieadows and streams, the woods and 
arable lands of his own ]iarish. Knglish History is a noble 
study, but it is not more so than Natural Histor)', and when 
it comes to farming, or even working an allotment, the boy 
who knows the wayside weeds in the lane that leads to 
school, and the wild creatures in the hedgeroots, is more 
than likely to hold his own with him who can run you off 
the Kings of Kngland and the (treat Battles with their dates. 
The great thing is to have in the curriculum a course of 
instruction such as cannot ix>ssibly be got up from l>ooks 
that is utterly unattainable save by the direct use of the 
senses of sight, touch, smell, or hearing ; in other words, 
knowledge the acfpiisition of which affords a proof that 
master and pupil alike have been examining nature for 
themselves. 

At present this is utterly imix>ssible, and it is useless to 
make over funds to the County Council or draw up chlx)rate 
time-tables till the main obstacle is removed, that is to say, 
till the teachers themn^lves arc chosen on account of their 
familiarity with country life. It is by no means an insufKr* 
alilc difficulty, l)ecause, as a matter of fact, a great many 
teachers are so enamoured of this kind of knowledge, that 
they dc%*ote a great part of their frc<|ucnt holidays and times 
of leisure to aa)uiring it. From one |K)int of view it is un* 
fortunate that these are the more intelligent memliers of the 
datSy who therefore obtain tlic fat situations in town, white 
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their duller brethren are uhhgetl to lie content with the lean 
country schiH>ls. 

• It is surely evident, however, that instruction of this kind 
is eminently calculated to develop whatever love of country 
life is latent in the village hoy. In |K)int of fact, he is at 
present grossly ignorant of his surroundings. Ask htm the 
name of the commonest plant, or of any wild bird excc]>t 
l^rhaps a shuOlewing, a chatVmc:h, or a yellow-hammer, and 
the chances are vcr)* decidedly against your obtaining a 
a>rrect answer. I do not sjKrak entirely from my own 1 

impression on the |K)int, although 1 do not often miss the 
chance of talking to a country tniy, but insjKCtors of 
schiX)ls clergymen, schoolmasters, farn)ers, and landed 
proprietors have, when asked, invariably confirnicd my 
lielief that mere lKM)k knowledge is iK'ing cranmied into 
children at a rate so alarming that (hey really have not 
time to ac<|uire the much more valuable informaticm that 
t^mies from direct observation. Under a system such as 
1 have suggested the village srhcKil would art as a sort of 
sieve, letting those who did not like country life escai)C 
from it to the purNuits more suitable to the temfierament of 
the sch(»lar, but holding liack those with an inlxirn taste 
for rural pursuits. In these days of |>crfect and general 
freedom, the only bond that will satisfactorily tie the lalx>urcr 
to the soil is the strongest, and yet under certain circum* 
stances the most fragile, for it is the silken cord of love. 

If this feeling be really kindled and revived, it is easy to 
see that it will act u|)on the machinery pre|>ared, as fire 
does when applied to the coals of a steam engine. With- 
out it small holdings and large holdings, co-<i|)erativc farming 
and i^asant proprietorship will all l>e instittited or en- 
couraged in vain. We have to fare the fact that the present 
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trouble arises mainly from the |K*asant*s lack of interest in 
agricultural pursuits. I le neglects his o|)|x>rtunitics mainly 
Ixxausc his attention lies elsewhere. How else can you 
account for the fact, that in the self same village you may 
find an aged woman or a crippled man living in |)crfc*ct 
comfort, earning fifteen or twenty, or even thirty shillings 
a week, it may l)c from \kcs, it may Ik from some other 
source, and neighlK>urs on cither side healthy and in the 
prime of life complaining that they have not constant work 
and that their wages arc only twelve shillings a week ? In 
the neglected opportunities of the villager lies the con- 
demnation of the method by which he is taught, for they 
show that his intelligence has not yet l)een roused into 
genuine activity. And if, as seems probable, we arc aliout 
to cmliark on many new schemes for licttering his material 
condition, it will l)e very well to recognise at the outset 
that these will lie of no avail till he has been taught to 
take full advantage of them. 



CHAITER X. 

CONCLUSION. 

In the opinion of just and moderntennnded men it is a 
cause for regret that the migration of aiuntr)* people to 
town should have Iteccmie the subject of keen political 
controversy. Yet when the country is menaccxi by the 
most formidable evil that has ever endangered its strength, 
it if difficult to belio'c that anything but gcxnl can come 
out of an agitation that has attracted the attention of the 
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clearest and most acute intellects in England. The very j 

fact of |)0|)ular interest Inking thoroughly roused is a 
guarantee that the o|i|M)Ning fi»rces will lie fairly liabnccd. 
Consen*atives may Ih; too a|Mthetic, too much inclined to 
think that all change is injurious, too much given to the 
why-ran't-you-lct-it alone attitude, Imt thc*y are lK*ing proggcd 
into greater activity. Radicals, ngain, though their liark is 
worse than their l)ite, arc ovcr-dis)K>scd to pull down the 
house merely because the fireplace wants mending, and are 
' more in need of a bridle than a spur. 

lioth are inclined to make the question a new liattlc- 
ground in the secular land war. The former adduce it as 
an excuse for reconsiilering our policy of free trade ; the 
latter, for emltarking on a scries of novel agrarian ex|ieri- 
ments. Whoever stands free from the fetters of partisan- 
ship will agrcH? that the extremists on either side are entirely 
wrong. If we can draw any safe inference from what is 
taking place in other parts of the world, or even in the 
separate districts of our own richly diven>ified country, it is 
as certain as anything can lie that neither the re-imposition 
of Protective duties nor the introduction of any known 
s>*stem of land tenure would check the movement There 
does not seem to Ix^ a country in the world which does not 
suflfer more or less from the same cause. '^Servants for 
agricultural or domestic work cannot l>e got for any money,** 
telegraphed the press corresiiondents in Austria, while m 
March of the present year the ))oor of Vienna were 
scrambling for charitable doles of bread, and that is but 
one flagrant example of what is going on and is likely to 
go on in all the great Protectionist States of the Continent. 
But in America, and more notably still in our own 
Australian colonies, where land, so to speak, is to be 
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had for the asking, the rulers are confronted by the same 
difficult prohlem.* 

These considerations make it iierfcctly plain that no 
action Parliament can take is at all likely to result in a 
rural millennium either for work|>co|>le or landlords. Yet 
tlicy by no means justify the Conservatives in folding their 
arms and allowing things to take their course. By wise 

' The following example will make thin clear. Kimt take the caw 
of the United Statex ; the following table i« from the CensMs llMlUtm^ 
No. 53, dated i«ith April, 1891 : - 
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1 «H7o 
1S80 
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12,8^16.020 

«7.<'<«M53 
33,191,876 

31,443.321 

3».55'*.37« 

5«.»55.7«3 
62,622,250 



That thin Mate of alTairff it occurring in our ColonicK alM> may lie 
shown by the foUoH-ing extract : ** In thSi the urban population (of 
New South \Valc») was 433,391, and the rural population wan 314,850. 
There i»'ere alM> located in nhipft, boat*, etc., 3227. Thun. out of 
every 10,0110 of the population, 57^)6 resided in to\%n« and villager, 
and 419a in the rural part* of the Colony. In 1871 the number* out 
of every lo.ooo were 4646 in the tOH'nn and 5306 in the country. In 
1861 the numbers were 4549 in the towns and 5396 in the rural parts 
of the Colony. • • • From 1861 to 1871 there was only an increase 
of 97 persons in e\*ery io,<wo of the urban population, while m the 
succeeding period the increase in the tow ns reached 1 1 10 persons in 
every io,nno of the urban population ** {Cfuiui of Sew Soittk W'aUt, 
iUforit daicd ilUlj*4). There were, at the last Census, nearly a7o 
to every man, woman and child in the Colony. 
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anil prudent action, a remnant at least may lie induced to | 

remain on tlie soil and cultivate it. ) 

The prime reason lor the majority leaving is that of all ! 

roads to wealth a^^riruhure is the slowest. It demands | 

ceaseless and severe economy, long waiting for results, and j 

a most saving dispositi'm. Almost farthing by farthing did 
the old-fashioned fLunier fill the sit K^king- foot that served 
him for a purse. Hut a generation whic^h |)ossesseH railway 
and telegraph wires, wonderful ships and electric motive 
]X)wer, will not sulnnit to this long delay. Has any one 
who never had practical experience of it ever tried to 
realise the di(Terence l>etween a s.'ilary of two jiounds a 
week earned liy regular work ai)d an incon)c o( one hundred 
))Ounds a year obtained by /ti pt'tik atiturt f In the one 
case the man has defmite well-defined duties and regular 
hours, with the certainty that he on |»ayday will receive a 
certain sum of money. When work is done for the day he 
has no more trouble or anxiety about either it or his wagc*s. 
To make the same sun), the other must toil late and early, 
never thinking the time of rest has come until he can do 
no n)ore. He must lie anxious and watchful over weather 
and market. At the end, his money comes in such driblets 
that, as he says, "he never knows the good of it ". Were 
a man offered his choice lietwecn the one situation and the 
other, that of a cultivator with an elastic but uncertain 
income, or that of permanent service with a sure but rigid 
one, he would have a very unusual love of gardening if he 
hesitated for a second in his choice. Throw into the scale 
the attractions of town, a greater chance of rising in the 
world, far more opi)ort unities of placing his children well, 
a happier and easier existence for his wife, and the rival 
cbims will not stand com^iarison. 
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It were greatly to Ih: desired thai some one with the 
necessary preslif^e and authority would cxi)ostulate with the 
Lilicrals on the course they are takin<; in a matter bearing 
U])on this— I say Uherais Inxrause they are the more active 
and aggressive, not l>ec*ause Conservatives are a whit wiser. 
For the revolt of lai)our one may feel sympathy, hut it is 
an unfortunate circumstance that the more foolish propa- 
gandists are changing it into a revolt aj^ainst labour. It 
makes one see that there was far more foresight in (!arlyle's 
exaltation of the nobility of work than his own rontem|>o- 
raries dreamt of. Can laliouring men lie blamed for in- 
ferring from the utterances of their leaders that toil and 
pleasure exist in ))er|H*tual divorce, and that what is taken 
from the one is added to the other ? How many legislative 
projects of the time are built U|X)n this fallacy, how niuch 
stirring oratory has only that for Itasis ! Working men arc 
told day after day in press and news|iai>er that ser\'itu(le is 
intolerable, that toil is intolerable, that the hours they have 
to remain at it are intolerable. Hut does any thoughtful 
man fail to admit, at least in the secrecy of his own heart, 
that what is really intolerable is this false and misleading 
ctafHrap? The only really happy man in this world is he 
who finds pleasure in the accomplishment of his daily task ; 
and he who cannot do that, lie his hours as short, his wages 
as high, his duties as light a\ heart could wish, never will 
lie other than miserable. 

These olMcrvation^ Ap|>ly ^'i(h ]x:culiar force to the calling 
of agriculture. It is a business in whirh the returns come 
in slowly ; it necessitates a frugal way of living and the most 
unwearied industry. Unless a man finds pleasure in the 
open air and in watching the earth bring forth her increase, 
unlen he love to be amongst growing plants and animals 
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young nnil old, the calling must 1)C almost unlK*aral>lc. In 

a manufacturing country such as ours, with ris mines and I 

factories and workshops, there are innumeral)lc temptations 

for men to ()uit husbandry and l>ecome tradesmen. . 

Vet whoever looks to tb.e future must lie (roul>Ied by just 
misgivings as to I he effect of this wholesale and world-wide I 

abandonment of the most useful uf .ill callings. Ixmilon, ! 

"the great wen'* of ICngland, cannot go on growing for ever ' 

at its present rate, csiH;cially as "the great wens*' of other 
nations are annually l>ccoming more formidable rivals to it. 
Many i^oliticians afTeci to view the future with philosophic , 

complacency. Supply and demand, they say, will inevitably 
adjust the balance. Neither strikes nor any other form of 
combination can maintain a high rate of wages in town if, 
simultaneously with the inevitable falling away of profits, the 
number of workers ccmtinues to grow and nudtiply. In 
other words, employment will cease altogether for many, ' 

and l>ecome less profitable for all. The ingenious Sot^'alistic 
schemes that are rife hardly promise to do more than 
lengthen out and intensify the misery. Supiiose, as is 
being constantly urged, that in Ixid times relief works 
were to l)e started in Ix^ndon, is it not ap|)arent that they 
would be attractions for the destitute and la/y throtighout 
the kingdom ? How can you |H:nnanently mise *' the sub- 
merged tenth '* of a thickly- {K)pulated world ? The most 
effective scheme imaginable is no more than a bucket dipped 
into a pool fed by springs inexhaustible. In addition to 1 

that, such plans depend for their supfHirt ui)0n cither forced ^ 

or voluntary contributions from cajiiial, and cajutal in such ' 

conditions must be a diminishing quantity. The timid 
Conservative who would *Mrt things Ik? — they will right 
themselves,*' and the Socialist plunging into mad schemes that 
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arc iKickcd only by a i\\\n and suiKnficia) philanthropy, arc 
opposing forces that by an apparent ]>arad()x arc working 
towards the same fatal result. Non-interference and over- 
interference when prach'sed by two opfiosing |)arties can 
hardly end otherwise than in disaster. 

The practical cpiestion then is what can |N>ssibty Ik* done 
to attenuate the dimensions of a movement that it is im|X)S- 
siblc and even undesirable to arrest, that has gone on since 
ever there were cities for country jieople t(» flock to, and 
that is going on in ever)* |K>rtion of the habitable globe. 
What all |iarties are agreed upon is that here in Kngland it 
lias attained abnormal and unhealthy pro|)ortions. To say 
exactly what numlter of inhabitants ought to Ih: on culti- 
vated land is imi)ossible, 1h.m ause there are so many kinds 
of cultivation. On a large sheep-farm there are naturally 
fewer than on an area devoted to market gardening, and in 
striking an average it is ditticult to take fully into account 
the waste land and water. In |iarts of (*umlKrland the 
population has fallen as low as one inhabitant to twenty* 
four acres, but in that county, out of a total area of 970,161 
acres, only 641,396 acres were returned in 1891 .is l^ing 
under all kinds of croi>s, tiare, fallow, and grass. Taking the 
counties, however, in whic h there is com])ar.itively little 
heath or mountain land, there seems to be a curious ten* 
dency for the population to drop to al>out one inhabitant to 
every five acres. Herefordshire is a very fair example. It is a 
very fertile county ; famously so, in fact. Of its 532,898 acres 
of land and water no fewer than 444.581 acres were under 
crops in 1891. It also compares tolerably, considering its 
extent, with other counties in res|iect to the numlier of allot- 
ments and small holdings. Vet these arc the figures show tng 
its population and area in districts, with the decrease in each. 
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There is of course, a hlighl discreiKincy Ix'lween the lolal 
area of the divisions and the total area of land and water 
(533,898 acres) given in the agric ultural returns, tint it has 
to be noted that in this purely ngrieultural county the |k>i>u- 
lation has fallen to 1 13.391 inhabitants to 444,581 tultivattd 
acres, or ai>out one inhabitant to 3*8 acres of tilted soil. 
Take away the towns, and it will be found that ever)* five 
acres of cultivated land in 1 Herefordshire do not ({uitc carry 
one inhabitant. It would retjuire a vcr)' extended and com- 
plete local knowledge to say that over all I'Ingland this state 
of affairs is being gradually reached, l>erause the rural 
districts arc honeycombed with industrial communities. All 
that I have l)ecn able to do is to test the rule in those parts 
of the countr)' with which I am most familiar, and it has 
been most surprising with how much uniformity the figures 
have come out to one inhabitant to something between four 
and five acres of cultivated soil. Now, in 1891 the average 
number of occupants to each inhabited house was 5*31, and 
that figure will help us to estimate the num))cr of house- 
holds on agricultural land. We have already seen that in 
Herefordshire there were in 1891 a cultivated area of 
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444,581 acres, and 34t954 inhabited houses. In other 
words, there was on an average one house standing on every 
eighteen acres. Allow for the urixin ix>i>ulation, and it will 
l)c seen one household to twenty acres of cultivated land is 
an estimate that cannot be far wrong. I )oes any reasonable 
man consider that to be a healthy suite of affairs? Yet it 
seems likely to grow worse instead of lK*tter. It is a note- 
worthy coincidence, however, that among farmers the opinion 
is very prevalent that if the ordinary agricultural crofis arc 
grown, twenty acres fairly represent the amount of land 
required for the supfxirt of a family ; that is to say, that it is 
hardly possible to earn a livelihood out of any smaller 
holding. 

A great philosopher has (lointed out the gross fallacy of 
the assertion that Parliament makes the laws. It docs 
nothing of the kind. I«aws arc made in the hearts and 
minds of the people, whose representatives arc only able to 
translate them into the language of the .statute lxx>k, to 
register them, and to sec to their administration. Mr. A. 
J. Ualfour found another expression for the same thought, 
when in a famous rectorial address he pointed out the 
infinitesimally small influence legislation had exerted U|>on 
the destinies of nations. Nearly all progress and develop* 
mcnt have lieen a result of individual action. And if that 
is so, it is perfectly hoiK*less for a body of men to imagine 
that they sitting at Westminster can excogitate some kind 
of plan or political nostrum that will annihilate a great 
social movement —they might as well attempt to control 
the irresistible forces of nature, to curb the w*ind or bridle 
the tempest. Furthermore, the greatest evil that could 
befal us would be to allow ^ar/nWu/m of any kind to make 
a kind of Roman tortoise of this migration It will be 
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rcmomlicred that when the Ic^iDiis ndvnncixl to I Kittle they 
sonKniincs raised all their sliicliU aUn-e their heads making 
a canopy, to protect themselves from missiles. Under the 

cover of the rural discontent certain 'I'ories would rc-cnact 

■ 

the com dues, certain S<M:ialists would play havoc with ^ 

private pro|H:rty. Hut all cxiKTience tends to show that 

neither the one measure nor the other, whatever may be 

its intrinsic merits, would brin^ aboiit the result prophesied I 

for it 

What we can do we must be content to achieve slowly 
and gradually. If a new generation loves country life as " - > 

this generation dislikes it, the reason wilt Ih: that with true ! 

foresight we begin to instil this affection into them at * 

school. Up to now we have taught the nistic youths as if * 

we had assumed they were going to be clerks, artisans, and I 

mechanics. Yet we affect surprise at their natural pre- 
dilections ! Would it not be well to go on the other tack i 
for a change, and work ns if at all events some of them j 
meant to stay on the land ? ! 

Secondly, it must Im: admitted, in practice as well as in 
theor)', that our rural workers are entitled, like all the rest 
of us, to ho]K\ We have effectually aroused ai/. bit ions, which 
never can and never will lie stilled again. Ixrt a man 
love the land ever so much, wlien once he is educated, not 
only by the schcx>lmaster, but by the wider intercourse 
that his forefathers never enjoyed, it is utterly imjiossiblc 
that he should drudge and drudge at farmwork with no 
outlook save that which is bounded by the workhouse. 
He must sec that, provided he have the rccpn'sitc ability 
and industry, there is a career before him by which he can 
at least be assured that the children who follow him will 
have a more favourable starting-point than fell to his share. 

"4 
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Kvcn here, however, general leKislntion cannot l)e of 
much avail. Tltere is no satisfartion to a man in knowing 
that he may have help to secure a small holding it' he 
happen to reside in one of those numerous localities that are 
not suitihle for remunerative cultivation in small fiatciics. 
So the allotment that is useful in one district is useless in 
another. Little dairy farms may succeed in one county 
and fail in the adjacent one. I**niit culture will pay in one 
place and Ik* ruinous in another. (*o-o))erative agriculture 
is the liest solution of the difficulties on some farms, hut 
on many others it is not practicable at all. One man may, 
by reason of favouring conditions, make a fortune out of 
rahhits, and another e<pially skilled, hut less fortunate, 
meet with nothing but failure in attempting to live out of 
warrcning. 

The lesson is that the pros|Krity of the |)easants must 
ultimately de|)end entirely on themselves. Kor them, as 
for others, there is no royal raid to fortune, and if they 
arc weak enough to accept the flattery poured into their 
ears, they will do so only to their own loss. When the 
spoiling takes place, if ever it does, it will not lie they who 
carry off the plunder. And, indeal, one of the first tasks 
of those who educate them will l)e to get rid of a certain 
shiftlcssness that has increased with the growth of their 
dislike to farmwork. It will lie the duty of those who lead 
the democracy, unless that leadership is resolved into mere 
lime serving and place-hunting, to explain these and some 
other disagreeable truths to the farm-servants. 
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the, 52. 57. 
Norfolk. 6, 7, 9, It, 30, 87, 110, 

III, 117. 
NorthliMch, 8. 
North Midlandji, H. 
Sorthtrn Fttrmrr, Tennyson V, 52. 
Northumhcrland. 4, 5, 9, iii3o; 

coiiAKcn. 99; ua^es, 107, 109; 

allotnientN, 115. 117. 
North WaIcK, 22, 95, 136. 
Ntirwich, 7. 
Nottin);ham. 8. 



Old-age pen»it»nj«, 180. 
Oliver (ioldsmith, 82. 
Ofch.-irdK. IS7. 
Oriel College entateii, 43. 

P. 

Rice or P.i'ich.'il fjCK'^t f>9» 
I*aine, Tom. H3. 
r.ivlurc and nr.thlr land, 113. 
Par.itlise stttck ior .ipplc treeii, 150. 
l*.iriHh CounciU. 169. 
/'i»/ii>s, decay of, 33. 
Tayment in kind, 67, 109, 118. 
Pe.iAant*ft, a, account of hin youth. 

Pedlar. vin.i|;e. 37. 

Peel, Sir Koliert, 42. 

Peasant proprictom, 139. rl trq, 

Pcnuioncm, literary and artistic, 

181. 
Petty seMions, 77. 
Philanthropy and profit-sharing, 

161. 
Planting fruit, co«t of, 1 49. 
Ploughing day, 15a 



INDFX. 



»»s 



Plough >tonday, 6q. 
IMout;hin)r the allotment, 117. 
1*0 Aching, 45, 111, iHH. 
Policy, Libc-ral, advertised pro* 

gramme of, 175. 
Politics Ml. 
Poplar, 78. 
Potteries, the, K. 
Poyscr, Mrs,, 35. 
Poultry- farm ini;, 22, 194. 
Preliminary Ccnsufi Report, 5. 
Preserve*, 156. 
Primrose Lea{;ue, 86, 91. 
Produce of fruit farm*, 151. 
Protit-sharin^, 160. 
Protection, itti. 
Publican, and credit, 3a ; a» a 

migrant, 33. 
Public -house, Kcenc in a, 77. 



Q- 



Qu.irryman, iH. 
Queensland, 1. 



Rack-rentinp, 178. 

Radicals, 8.S, 201. 

Radical journal i^t, loK. 

Raith, Mr. William, a noted bee- 
man, 153. 

Rej;istrar-(ieneral, 3. 

Rent and Interest, 141. 

Rheumatism among agricultural 
labourers, 1H4. 

Richardson, George, a villaf;e 
thatchcr, 24. 

Right* of way, 173. 

Rook wars in Northumberland and 
Haddington, 68. 

Rural and urban population in 
England, 3 ; in United State*, 
202 ; in New South Wales, 202. 

Royal Literary Fund, 181. 

Ruatic, anecdote of a, 54. 



S. 

Salinbury, Lord, 1, 1 1, 80,93, >37« 

>.v). »7'»« ns- 

School children, 20. 

Schools, rural, 74. 

Science and farming, 145. 

Scotland, 97. 

Siiusifiaui'ii'^ 24. 

Severn, 87. 

Sganarelle, 25. 

Shorcditch, 78. 

Shakespeare** justice, 81. 

Shropshire, 8, 19. 

Sleaftird, 8, 9. 

Small fruit, 158. 

Smith, Jt>hn, name given to an 

adept in /u f^itili' cttiiurf, 156. 
Snip, the tailor, why he migrated, 

S*)mcrsby, 35. 

Somerset. 8, 

Sowerby, 61. 

Spalding, 8. 

Sf^ftOtior, tkff 165. 

Spilshy, 8, 

Sportsmen occanionally dull, 62. 

Sports, K3. 

Squire, the Knglish, characicris- 

tics of, 48, 8t. 
StaDordshire, 8, no: allotmcnti 

in, 115. 
Star, tht\ 40. 
** Statesmen ** of CumlKiland, 134, 

ft sfq. 
** Slat is,*' or statute fair*. 105. 
Statistical Society, Royal, 43. 
Stephen** IStHfk 0/ tki' Farm, 98, 

106. 
,S7. 7«i»iir j'j GaxrtUf vi., 127. 
Stoke Ferry, 148. 
Stoke upon-Trent, 8. 
Story of a small farm, 134, ei u^, 
Stow-on-the-Wold, 8, 
Suffolk, 7, no, III. 
Sunday, how *pent by Hodge, 

58 ; Sunday dinner, 72. 
Surrey, 22. 
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Su*»MX, 165. 
Swaftham, 7, 22. 
Swindon, 7. 



V. 

Vicar, ihc, 81. 

Village, ihc. butcher. 37 ; earner, 
^g ; cow doctor, 38 ; joiner, 38 ; 



Talking shop, village. 170. 
Tall hats, digreHwon on, 35. 
Teacher*, 73. . . . ^ 
TeckmcrtI EJufrtlipn ih ikt Coum 

lifs, 74- 
Tewkesbury, 87. 
Tennyson, Alfred, 35. 
Territorial influence, 44* 
The Labourers' Union, 85, 89. 
Thetford, 7. 
TkrRigkitflfMan,^^. 

Till, the river, 4. 

Tillmouth, 4. 

Tory joumaliMs, 108. 

Toufiftts in villafje*. 36; the 

sporting tourist, 45. 
Traffic in land, 1 ^9- 
Tradesmen in village, 30. 
Transfer, costs of, 140. 
Trades* Unionism, tit. 
Trip, the cheap, 76, 77, 103. 
Trcmcnhecre, Mr., 144. 
Trowbridge. 7. 
Twecd« 118. 

U. 

Union tabovrert, 171. 

Unioniam, Trades', 111. 

United States population ubk, 



pedlar, 37; tailor, 31. 
ullage ' * "" 



Village I'lampdcns and CromweUs, 

176. 
Vegetarian " colonies.'* 29, 147, // 

srq. 



Urben and loral population, 3. ao2. 



W. 

Wales, 8. 10. 27, 9K, 1 10. 
Wanshcck. 118. 
Warwick, no. 
XWrkiv liudgti, 90. 
Wcslcyan. a leading, 57. 
West Bromwich, 8. 
West-end society, 49. 
Whitechapcl, 21. 
Whitcof Sclborne, 61. 

Winchcomb, 8. 

Wilde, Mr. Oscar, a professed 

" .Tsthetician," 101. 
Wiltshire, 6, 7, 9* »4» "®» "7. 

138. 
Wordsworth, William, 63. 
Workhouse, typical inmates of, 

189. 
Wooler, 4. 

Y, 

Yeomen farmers, 146. 
Yorkshire, 33* "o* "5< >94* 
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Forthcoming Books 

QKNCRAL LITIRATURI 

OladitoiM. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OK TIIK RT. HON. W. E GLADSTONE, M.P. Wiih Nolet 
and Introflucttont. Kditetl bjr A. W. UUTTON, M.A. (Librarian of 
the ClailMone Lil>rary), and H. J. CoilBff, M.A. With Portraiti. 
Sz«. Vols, tX, and X. I2i. [in tkt prtii. 

Mc««rt. Mbthi'rn lies 10 announce ihxt ihey ur% aboat lo is»ue. In ten volumct 
lvo,Mi aolhari^d collection oC Mr. Gla«i«ton«'ft Speechct. th« work Iwinc ttndtff* 
Uken with hi« Mncikwi ami under hi« «uperiniendcncc. Noie« and Introiluciiont 
will bo adtled. In form il will he ttnirorm with l*rofe«vir ThofoM Rocert* edilioa 
•f Mr. Ilriishr* S|iccchet, Ami each volume will contain a portrait of Mr. GladMon*. 
It il evident that thi« imporiant work will b« imliwpcnMble to tb« politician* iSa 
kiuorian, and lh« publiciM, and indeed io all ihm« who lako aa iiilereu in the 
kiMnry of the laM tiaiy >-ear«, and in the career of Mr. GUdMone. 

/« firm 0f the m^^rfl^ukimg Ctmtrml F.Uftism, it ts ^p^ud ts issmt V^tt, /.V. mmd 
A*., «4*r4 wiV/ f» tmdt Ikt iftfthn •ftkg tmtt tn^em «r tight ftmrg^ immedmt$lf^ 
«W Mm t* f99€€td with the imr/ier p^/mmHS. 

Sadyard KipliBff. BALLADS, hy Rudvard Kipling. 

Cr^ivm 8rtf. 6s. [Aprii 1892. 

Aim a liinitc«1 edition on hand -made |iapcff. Dtmy Zv0, 

Tki« volttma will contain twenty ' lUrrack-Room Dallada * (tevtral of which will b« 
pvUi^hed for the hr«i time) and a large attmbcr of other pocm«, includinf * Kaii 
andWeM, *Tk« Kla^of £oclaiid/ 'Tb« Umeni of tho llorder Cattle Thief/ 
*TktOngi«ofE«U/«1C 

(Mlingwood. JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. By 
W. G. CoLMKGWOon, M.A., late Scholar of Universitx Colltrcct 
Oxford, Author of the 'Art Teaching of John Riukin,* Dlitor of 
Mr. Rttftkin*s roctna. 8tw. {Oti, 1892. 

Alto a limited edition (M hand*made paper, with the lUuatrationt 
00 India paper. 

Tki« important work H written by Mr. Collingwoud, who hat be«a for aonM yeara 
Mr. RMkia'« privai* Mcivury, and who ka» kad uniqna advantage in obtaining 
■Mimab for thia book froa Mr. RMkia himtelf and fro« hia frieadfc II wUI 
tmum a large amoa a t of imw matter, and of Ittlcr* wkkh kava M««r bten pab* 
Mike J. aad will b« ia fact, aa near as it pot«ibfo at |iro%am, a fait and anihiiritativa 
biafrapky af Mr. Itatkin. Tkt book wUl r a m tin nnm r r aa t portraiia af Mr. 
ftMkki, aai aka aaaa abttckea by Mr. Itaakia aad Mr. Arthnr U\ 
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Barinc Ooold. THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: Tlic 

IItii|)crors of the Julian ami GaodUn Liocs. With numcroas lUui- 

(rations from Husts, Gems, Cameos etc. Uy S. IUring (toui.D, 

Author of ' Mchalahi' cic. 2 tWi. raj^ 8ti». [/m ik4 pres*. 

This book it the only one in Encli^h whtck deaU « UK the pcnonAl hwory oif ilic 
Cac«art, and Mr. Ilaring Goald hu found a •ubjrct whiih, for picioirNqnc detail 
and ftomWe interett, b not rivalled by any work of fiction. 11m volunwa ar« 
cepiookly illuuraicd. 

BariBff Ctonld. IN THE ROAR OK THE SEA: A Tale of 
the Cornish Coast, liy S. Bar INC Gould. 3 vpU* 311. dJ, 

{April 1892. 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 

TIME OF THE MKDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE RE- 

rUBLIC. I)y F. T. Perrens. Transited by Hannah Lynch. 

in I vols. VoL L 8tw. [.1/tf/)4 1892. 

Yhit 11 a translation from tnc French of the t>e%t hiMory of Florence in exiaence. 
llie^e volumes cover a |ieriod of profound intercvl— political and liierary-^ and 
they arc written with creat vivacity. TIm work will b« in three volumes, of whkb 
this is the fir%t. 

-Whibley. SWIFTS JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edilcd, with 

Intro<iuction ami Notes, by CiIARLES WlitlU.F.Y. 2 tw/i. 8tv. 

[ht the press. 

Henley. HYRON'S LETTERS. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by W. E. Heni.kv. 8itf. \ln pnp^rutUm^ 

Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE: With Chapterson 

the Examinations. By Members of the Uitiver!»ity. Edited by J. 

Wells, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Wadham College. Cr^um 8mi 

\Sept» 1892. 
IN TWO PARIS:^ 

L OXFORD LIFE. II. THE EXAMINATIONS. 

This work will be of creat interest and value to all who are in any wajr connected 
with the University. It will contain an account of life at Osford— intcUcciual, 
social, and rcliKiout— a careful estimate of necessary evpenaes, a review of recent 
changes, and a statement of the preient position of the University, llie wcoiid 
part will treat fully of the various eaaminallons. 

Driver. OLD TESTAMENT CRITICISM: Scimons. B| 
S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, Regius Professor of 
Hebrew in the University of Oxford. Crtwn 81W. [/n ikgprtsu 

Hatton. CARDINAL MANNING. A Biography. ByA.W. 
HUTTON, M. A« With Poruait and Bibliography. Cr^um 8z«. 6f. 

[Im tki pnu. 
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OMI«VOLUMK NOVELS. 

A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. Crown Si»o, 6j. 

MAK(;ERY of QUKTHER, and other Stories. Dy S. Raring 
GoutD, Author of Mcbalah,* etc. CrawmSv^. 31.61/. [/Cea,fy. 

in (hi frtss, 

THE rOISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. Cnnvn 
otv. OS, 

THE KINGS FAVOURITE. By Una Taylor. Croivn 

8.*^. 61. 

NEiy AND CUEAIEK EDITIONS, 
in the prtss, 

MY DANISH SWEETHEAKT. By \V. Ci.ark RusnKLL, 

Author of • The Wreck i»f the tlrmvcnor.* Crpwu 8r«t. jf. 6J, 

* SKipvrcck aim! cipo^nrc and ilAngcr Arc hit tbcmet. 1 he Mrencih M ihc viory litt 
bi the Mcvilenct of the MudicvoC Natur*— all intensely vivid. Th« book ttfmt 
HOC inferior lo Any ol the auihor'a wofk*.'— /I tWttrmm. 

HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. M.MKL Koiiinj>on, Author of 'The 
rUn uf CamiKiign.* Ct^fvn Sv^. Ji. <»/. 

**" Ilovendtn, V C," hat nttrh in It iHaI rrmindt ont of Dander* ** Sappho.** With> 
0«l any oC l>a«dct'« deliWrate and nee«llfit ^roMncM, o«r author ftocceed* in 
•A««iing ftomethinc of thai deep morml imprttaion which bo nndentahly eflcciv**— 
j\ *«/«#»«/ Prets, 

A CAVALIER'S LADYE. By CoN^^ANCE DICKER. H^i/k 
illustrations, Oown 8:^ 31. 6J, 

Novel Scries . 

MrssRS. Mr. nit; KM will iv«ue from time to time .t Series ^ /(^ 
of copyright NovcU, l>y well 'known Authors, ha n«l timely Vy« 
booad, at the above popular price of three thiUings and tix- 
pence. The hni volumct (rratly) arc :— 

I. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Maoel Rouinson. 

3. JACQUETTA. By S. Baring Gould» Author of * Mehalali/ 

etc. 

y MY LAND OF BEULAH. Dy Mn. Leith Adams (Mrs. 

De Coorcy Laffan). 

4. ELPS CHILDREN. By C. Manvillk Fenn. 
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5. AKMINELL: A Social Romance. By S, Bar IKC Could, 

Author of ' Mehalah,* etc. 

6. DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. With Portrait of 

Author. By Euna Lvall, Author of ' Donovan,* etc. 

7. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mauel Robinsok. 

8. DISARMED. By M. Bktham Edwards. 

9. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NoRRlS. 

la MARGERY OF QU ETHER. By S. BARING GOUI.D. 

11. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Kiiith. 

12. A MARRIAGE AT SEA. By \V. ClJVRK RUSSELU 

13. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Maisi-l Rouinson. 

Jn preparation, 

14. URITH. By S. Tearing Gould. 

15. MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. Clark Russelu 

16. HOVENDEN. V.C. By F. Maiikl Rouinson. 

Other Volumes will be onnouncc<l in due course* 



2/- 



NEW TWO-8HILLINQ CDITIONft 
Croivn Srv, Picturt Hoards^ 

ARM I NELL. By the Author of • Mchalah.' {Retuiy. 

ELI'S CHILDREN. By G. Manvii.m: Ff.NN. \Keady. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. Manvilli: Fknn. 

THE QUIET MRS. FLEMING. By Richard Pryce. 

DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Maull Rouinson. 

JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 

THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. .Maiill Robinson. 

A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Kehh. 

JACQUETTA. By ihc Author of * MehaUh/ 



I 
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English Leaders of Religion 

Eflited I17 A. M. M. STEDM AN, M. A. iri/k Portrait, troum %vo, 2s. 6d. 

Under the above title Mrssrs. Mrtiiukn have commenced 
the palilicRtion of a scries of short biographies, free from party 
bias* of the mo«t prominent leaders of religious life and 
thottcht in this and the last centory. 

Each volume will contain a succinct account and estimate of the career, 
the influencct and the literary po.iiinn of the subject of the memoir. 

The following are a1rea<ly arranged — 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. [/Cra^fy. 

*Frw wh«>r«ad ihU liook will f^il to be tirock by th« wonderful iMichl il ditplayt 
info ihc nature of the Cardinal'* ceniiat And the ftpiril «f hit life.'— WiLrmo 
Ward, in the Tm^tei. 

* Full of linowlrdi:r, rRcrllrni in method, nnd intelligent in cnticnm. We repaid il 

as wholly fAmwA^Ar.'^Atmdtmy, 

* An e%iitiMie, cateftil. delibefate, full oC profound rcanoninc and of acute inftisht'— 

tmll J^Uit t:m:etU. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton. M.A. [Read^. 

*|l •« well flone : the ttory i« « Irarljr told, proportion it duly ol>«cnred, and tbtrt is 

no lark either nf di«-rimin.tiinn or of ftympathy.'— «l/<tnr4/«/rr Cmmrdtmm, 
' Admirable alike in lone and «iyle.'— i4r«</(riir/. 

DISHOP WILIIERFORCE. Hy G. W. Danikl, M.A. [/Ceat/r. 

CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. Moule, M..\. [ifeatfy. 

JOHN KEBLE. By W. Lock, M.A. 

F. D. MAURICE. By Colonel F. Maurice, R.E. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Olipiiant. 

CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Other volumes will lie announcetl in due course. 



Social Qiicstions of To-day 

Edited by U. PR II. GIUUINS, M.A. 
Crtwn 8:v, li. &/. 

MtMRS. Mktiiubn bee ^o announce the pttbticatioci ol 
• ietin of volnmct upon Ihotc topics of social, economic, 
•imI Msatrial iniercM that art at the present moment foremost in the 
pUilie aiM. Each tolmac of the setict will bt written by an anthof 
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who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which he 
deals, and who will treat his question in a thni.u};hly sympathetic bat 
impartial manner, with special reference to the historic aspect of the 
subject, and from the point of view of the Ilisiurical School of economics 
and social science. 

nt following Volumes ^ftht Series are ready .'-^ 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. Ily G. Howkll, 
M.l'.p Author of ' The Cunllicis of Capital ami I^lMur.* 

THE COOPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By C. J. 
IIoLYOAKB, Author of * The History of Co-ojieiation.* 

MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Fromk Wilkinsom, M.A., 
Author of * The Friendly Society Movement.* 

PRODLKMS OF POVERTY : An Imiuiry into the Industrial 

Contliiions of the Poor. ]*y j. A. IlonsoN, M.A. 

THE COMMERCE OF NATION.S. By C. F. lUsTABLK, 
M. A.| Professor of Kconomicn at Trinity CollcgCi Dublin, and Authoc 
of* International Commerce.' 

THE ALIEN INVASION. Hy W. H. Wii.K ins, 11. A., Secretary 
to the Society for Preventing (he Immigration of Ucntitute Aliens. 

The JoU&winii Volumes are in prrparaiian ,'— 

THE RURAL EXODUS. Hy P. Am>krson Graham. 

\ht Ike preu^ 

LAND NATIONALIZATION. iJy Harold Cox, n.A. 

(/« Ike prut, 

POVERTY AND PAUPERISM. Hy Rev. L. R. Phelps, M. A., 

Fellow of Oriel Coilej^e, Oxford. 

ENGLISH SOCIALISM OF TODAY. Dy HUUERT UlaND, 
one of the Authors of ' Fahinn Assays.' 

ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH MEN. Ry Rev. C. W. 
Siunns, M. A., Author of * The Lalx>urcrH and the I^nd.* 

MODERN LAUOUR AND OLD ECONOMICS. Uy H. 1>1L 
U. GiBDiNS, M.A. (Editor), Author of *The Industrial History of 
l£n};land.' 

CHRISTIAN SOCIALISM IN ENGLAND. By Rev. J 
Carter, M.A., of Ihisey House, Oxford. 
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the education of the people. by j. r. dlgglr, 

M. A., Chairman cf the London Schoi>l Itoard. 

WOMEN'S WORK. By Lahy Dilke. 

TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. By P. 
HAWKRiiK;e, M. A., B.Sc., Secretary to the Derby County Cbuncil. 

RAILWAY PROIJLKMS PRESENT AND FUTURE. By 
R. \V. Uaknkit, .M.A., E«liior of the 'Railyiray Tinic&.* 

University Extension Series 

Umlcr the aUtvc title Mpssrs. Mr.TiiUKN are publifthinf* a series of 
books on historical, literary, ami sciontilic subjects suitable for extension 
stutlcnti and home readini; circles. The volumes are inti*nde<l to assist the 
Icclarerand not to u%urp his place. Each volume will 1« complete in 
ilielf, and the subjects wdt lie treated by ciim|Ktent writers in a broad 
•ad philosophic spirit. 

r..liUMl by J. R .SYMES, M.A., 
t*rtiicipal of University Colle^jc, Nottingham. 

Cnm'tt 8:*^, 2s, 6/. 
7iif /o'Uu'in^' w.'MHies are rfotiy:-^ 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGI-AND. By H. PB 
B. GliiaiNS, M. A., late Scholar of Wadham CoIKxe, Oxon., Cobdcn 
Pri/en»an. SftCftJ HJtticn, With .Maps and Plaii«. (AVd</f. 

* A Cotii|v^<*t aimI clrar story of our in«lMMfi.»i ilr^vlopmrnl. A «tu«!|> of ihU conciM 
bvt taminottt U«<ik rann«it f.iti to t^v9 the rr.virr • rirar in^i^ht into the |irinci|ift| 
phennmriui of our imlu^tiial hi«i<>i v. Thr ctiii<<r iin«l |ni1tlivhrr\ are to b« roncra* 
lulaird on lhi« fir«l vohimenl' ihrir venture, Ami we ••hAll k«>k «iih cipecianl 
ii«trre«l f>tr the tiKcertliiti: v««luiiir« of the «criev ll ihey ni.iiiiiatn the Mine 
MaiMUftI of etirtlrnce the «ene« will make ■ prnnanrni pUrc for ilvlf arnotig ibt 
nany •rtict «hii.h apfar from time to lime/— f '«i/r#nil/ KsUiuUn Jcmrnmi, 

A HISTORY OF KNCI.ISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Tkicr, M.A., Fellow oC Oriel Collei;e, Oj^on,, Extension 
Lecturer in Political Ecooumy. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY: An Inquiry into the Induitrial 
Conditions of the Poor, liy J. A. Hon^?(» M.A., late Scholar of 
Lincoln CoUcget Oxoq.» U. E. Lecturer in Economics. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp, formerly of New»ham 
College, Cambridge. 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Svmes, M.A.. Prin- 

ci|)al of Univcmiy Collc^, Nottin{;hafii« 

rSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. Crangkr, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University CoUc(;c, Noitingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE: Lower Forms. By 
G. Masser, Kcw Gardens, U. £. Lecturer in Uoiany. With lUus- 
ttons, 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. H. Liavks, M.A. 

The fcllowittx ffi/uwfs are tu /rf/aratiom ;— 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMKRS. Hy H. r>K H. GinniNS, 
M.A., late Scholar of Wadham Conc(*e, Oxon., CtiUion Prifcman. 

[/m iJkefnu. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TKKNTH CKNTUKY. Uy W. A. S. IIluins, \\,\. {In the press. 

NAPOLEON. By E. L. S. Hokshukoii, M.A. Camb.| U. E. 
Lctturcr in lli&iury. 

ENGLISH POLITICAL HISTORY. By T. J. Lawrf.ncr, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Downing Collc(;c, Camliridge, U. E. 
Lecturer in Ilisttiry. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ByG. C. MooKii-SMlTir, M.A. 
Camb., U. K. Lecturer in I^nn^u.i{;c. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY. By J. Solomon, 

M.A. Oxon., late Lecturer in riiilo&ophy at University College, 
Nottin;:ham. 



ENi.LISH PAINTERS. By D. S. Maccoli, M.A. Oxon., 
Fellow of Univcr>i(y College, I^iindon, U. E. Ixxturcr in Art and 
Literature. 

ENGLISH AiiCIUTECTUKE. By Kkni-st Radford, M.A, 

Cambridge, U. E. lecturer in Art. Wiih Illustrations. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
KiMMlNS, M.A. Carnb., U. K. Lecturer in Chemistry. 

THE EARTH : An Introduction to Physiography. By £. W. 
Small, M.A. 

HYGIENE. By J. Lorraine Smith, M.A., M.D. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. Sells, M.A 
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Works by & Baring Oould. 

Aulhor of ' Mehalah,' etc. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, And F. Masev. Lar^t Crown 
Sow, €l§ih super exira. up id^pii^ lOf. 6Y. Third Edition. 

***Oki Coantry Life," m he«1ihy wholetooM reading, full of brc«iy lift and movt- 
■wni, full of qiuint iloriet vigoroudy lold, will not be excelled Ky any Kx>k 
to be publiftbed ihroughoai the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.'-- 
IV^rht, 

*Mr. itaring Gowtd i« well known at a clever and ver«aiile author; but he never 
wrote a more dcli:Kifnl book than the volume before us. He hai deM-iIbcd 
Engliih country life with the fidelity that only comet with close acquaintance, 
and with an apprcci^iiion of in more attractive features not snrpas^d even in the 
|iage« of Washington Irving. The illuMrations add very much to the charm of 
the book, and the artiM« in their drawing* of old churches and manor-houses 
uteets cottages, and g.irdens, have greatly assisted the author. *->Jl/«ir^4ri/fr 
CmmrJimm. 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Third 
Edition^ Crown Siv, 6f . 

* A collcriiou of ciciiing ami entertaining chapters. The whole volume is «lclighiful 

reading'— r/iwrf. 
'The work, besides being agreeable to read, is valuable for purposes of reference. 
The entire contrnis are stimulating and delightfiii.'— AV/r« mmtl Qm<ritt. 

FRE^VKS OF FANATICISM. (First published as Historic 

OtMitics Second Series.) Third Edition. Crown $vo,^s, 

*Mr. Iloring Gould has a k«en eye for colour and efTcct, and the subjects he h.i% 
chosen give am|»le H-op« to his dr^ripiive ami analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fa^inaiing liook. Whether considered as merely pofwlar rcatlmc or as a succc«« 
si«m of studies in the freak* of human history, it is eq<i.illy worthy of perusal, 
while it is marked by the article literary colouring and happy lightneu of style.* 
•> SiHlisk L<mJtr, 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of KnclaiHl, with their Traditional MeltxUes. Collecietl 
by S. Darino Goui.n, M.A., and It. Fleetwood SiiftrrARD, 
M.A. Anmnccd loc Voice and rbm». In 4 Parts (containing 25 
Songs each), rnrii /., //., ///., ji, tnch, Vort /K, 51. tnrt /., 
Fourth Edition. I^rt ii.^ Sftond Edition, Port ///., rtadp. 
floti iV, in ono r#/., roon, 151. 

* A rich uui varied ct ll actlw of h umour, p ul wai gfaee, and poetic laacy.'— J«f«»^«/ 



YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
Fmrth Edition. Crown 8iia, ts. 
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SURVIVALS AND SUPERSTITIONS. Cr^umZw. 

[At tki prfts. 

JACQUETTA, and other Stories. Crown Zvo^ 31. (kL Boards^ 2X. 

ARMINELL: A Social Romance. tCew Ediii^m. Crpwnlvo^ 
3j. <m/. Boards^ 2s. 

*To My that • book it by the «uihor ol '* Mchalnh ** i% lo iMply thai it iMtatM m 
story cait on strong lines, conuininc dramaik pi>^%ihilitie%, vivid and sympathetic 
de«criptioni of Nature, and a wealth of ingenious ioiagery. All thcM «apecl»- 
tiont are juuified by ** Arniincll." '-^S/Mil#r. 

URITII : A Story of Dartmoor. A^etv Edition, Crown Zvo^ 6r. 

*The attthor is at his be«t.'— rimri 

* He hat nearly reached the high water-mark of *' Mchalab." '^Smthmmt Ohtr^tr. 

MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stones. Crown Zvo. 

History and Biography 

EluselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COLLING- 
WOOD. IJy \V. Ci.ARK KussELi., Author of "The Wreck of the 
Groiivenor.' With Illustrations by K. ISrangwyn. 8r«. 151, 

'A really good hook.'^Sa/tirifmjf Rr'iev*. 

* A mo^t excellent and whrlckome book, which we should like to see ia the hands of 

every boy in the country. '~.S*/. /mmei't GaufU. 

Ckrk. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD: Their History and 
their Traditions. By Mcmlicrs of the University. Edited fay A. 
CuiRK, M.A., Fellow tnd Tutor of Lincoln College. Zvo, 181. 

'Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of a eoOcgt, as an 
antiquar)', or as a student of the organic growth of college foundation, it will Mnplf 
reward his attention.*— Times. 

'A deiiehtful hook, learned and XUtif.'-^AemJfmy^ 

* All the book is highly interesting to Oxford men of eoorso in the first ptnet, hnt M 

all readers in the second.'— .T/rf/^/i^r. 

* A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book M 

the Colleges of Oxford .'—^4 IkenmM m. 

Holton. KIXAE OXONIENSES : An Account of the Battles 
of the Nations, The Struggle lietwcen Town and Gown, etc. By 
S. F. HULTON, M.A. Crown Stv, 51. 
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Xiyiieh. GEORGE MEREDITH: A Study. Hy Hannah 
Lr^fCll. With J*ortrait. Crvwn ^w, 5/. A timittd Larst-Paptr 
Edititm, 311. 

*W« MRMigly rccomoMnd thU «««ay 10 McrcdilhiaiM, Mill mora to not y«t Mcrt- 



Poetry 



Ibten. BRAND. A Dnima by Henrik InsEN. Translated by 
William Wilson. CVorrwSiv. 51. 

'The grcalcfti worUl-porm of the ninrtecnth centurjr ne>t to "Faust.** "Rrmml" 
trill havr an avtontxhing inirrc^i for Kitglixhmen. It U in ihc »aaie Mt with 
*' AeamcmniMi,*' with ** l^.-ir.'* wiih the liieratiire that wc now inMtnciiveljr regard 
at high and holy.*— /><ti7> CAr»Mf« /r. 

'Simply a in.i«ter|Hrte, standing a><>nc among modern dramatic prodiiciiont. Had 
IImth nctrr wriiicn anything cl^r, ihi* poem would immortalize him at a writer 
•ad a thinker.' -Mmntkattv Couritr. 

H«Bl6y. LYRA IIEROICA: An Antholoj^y selected from the 
licst English Verse of the l6lh, 17th, iSth, and 19th Centuries. Hy 
William Eknkst llrMLKV, Author of 'A 1 look of Ver^;/ 'View* 
and Rciriewi/ etc Crown 8zv. Stamf^d pit huikram^ gilt tcf^^ 

tti^es MMfMi, 6i. 

* Mr. Ilentcy hat Urmtght to tho tatk of nelection an in%tinci alike for poetry and for 
chivalry which teemt to «• quito womlerfully, and even u»emMt;ly, right. *^ 

*WtU %tir all tha hoyt* hearts in the kincilom at by trumpet.*— f I Vr/./. 

*W«'<tliy to be plated o« the tjme UtcU a« our "Golden Treatiiriet.** . • . Though 

a«lmiral*iy adj|4cd to tlimuUie iotir.»i:* .iimI |iatrioci%ni in iht young, it wdl li« 

«<|ttaHy welcome to the adnit.'— ///as/f.iV./ l.PHt/.*m AVwi. 
*lir. llentey't i« a very I'liie ambition* ait J it will liardly be denied that hit is a 

tp!cndid tioi>k of verte.'~.S/r<tirr. 
*Tak« it all in all, a« a pre«cnl for biiy«, and lor men for that matter, ** Lyra 

Heroica,'* printed with perfection ami li.itul«oiacly bound, it a book among lioukt, 

aa anibology among anihologict.'— 7W//r/. 



A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER TOEMa By 
Graham R. Tomio.n. With FrontUpicce by A. Tomvo.n. /ra/. 
So*, p, 6J. 

Al«o an edition on handmade paper, limited to 50 copies. /.a'iT t'vwm 
8sv. lOi. 6d, mti. 



* UtK T«m«oti hohit high ranh among Englith pottemot, pmhapa iho very highoM 
aamag thoM of ICoglith birth. Ibia ielociioa will help hm i«pMaiioa'^5/aa» 

* Ut% Xmmm dItpUys aa teeiy page *' the p«Ai poetic heart** *— ^iirrwy (7//n 
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Langbridge. A CRACKED FIDDLE, ncini; Selections from 
the l*(M.*msorKREi>KRtc LANf'.nRinr.R. With Portrait. O-.nrMSrtf. 5^. 

Langbridge. DALLA DS OF TH E BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 

Entcrpriitc, CtTura^c, ami Constancy, from the Earliest Time* to the 

Present Day. Edited, with Notes, liy Kev. F. Langbkidgb. 

Croxvn Zv0, 

'A very happy conception h.i{tpily canietl otit. Th«^e ** RiIlAclft of tbt Brave** arc 
intended to ftuit the real taste« of boy«, and will suit the la«te of tli« creM majority. 
It it not an ordinary aclectcr who could have lO happily put tocetker these 
charactertkttc umple*. Other readers be^id^t lioy% may Iriirn murh from them.*— 
S/€CM^, ' Th« book ift full of splendid thing v'— H >r//. 

Presentation Edition. Handsomely R<iund, 35. 6</. 5khool Edition, 2s. 6/. 

Or, in Three Parts, li. each, for School Readers. 

I. Troy to Fi.odhkn. II. Hoswortii to WATtRLoa 

in. Crimaia TO Khartoum. 

Fiction 

Author of 'Indian Idylls.* IN TENT AND HUNGALOW; 

Stories of Indian .S|H>rt and Society. ISy the Author of * Indian 
Idylls.* Cnrifft 8rw. 3/. (>/. 

Fcnn. A DOUHLE KNOT. Hy C. Manviixe F en n, Author 

of 'The Vicar's People,* etc. Croivft Srv. 35. Gr/. 

Pryco. THE QUIET MR.S. FLEMING. Ry Richard Pryce, 

Author of ' Miss Maxwell's Affections' etc. CrmvH 8;v. ^$» 6r£ 
Oray. ELSA. A Novel. l)y E. M*Qui:i:n Gray. CrownZvo, 61. 

*A charming novel. The characters are i<ot only t>owcrful sketches, but minutely 
and carefully finished portraits.'— (yi»rtr>//rt«. 

* A very pictnrc«(|ue and interestinc story. As (ood a tale at wc have read for som« 

lime/— .V/rc/*t tflr. 

* We cordially recommend this eminently readable fi< tion.*—- /)«i/// Tthgrn^ 
'Charming scenes, bright cunver»aiioiis, excellent stuoiet of character.'— ^n/r* 

* A liook which is full of good things, and far beyond the average novel in clevemeu, 

knowledge of life, and skilful delinealion of character/— J/Nrr«yf JUitjpmMimt, 

Cobban. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. 15y J. MacLaren 
ConiiAN, Author of * Master of his Fate,' etc Croi^'M 8rv. 4i. 6d. 

* The best work Mr. Cobban has yet achieved. Tlte Rev. W. Merrydcw b a brilliant 

creation.*— A*«f/#««/ Ohttrver, 

* There it abuodaitce of clever ihingt in thit book, and the ttudiei of character art 

striking, and even powerful.'— .^l./tfiwrxV Cmtft/e, 
*One of the tobtlest ttudiet of character outside Meredith.'— .&/«r% 
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IjalL DERRICK VAUGIIAN, NOVELIST. By Edna 

LVALLt Asthor of * Donovan.' Crown 8fv. 31. 6«£ ; /a/#r, 11. 
A ciMap edition of a book which in • mora tapcntivo fomi Km p«»M<i into its joih 



Uaton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 
Chrifttian and CommuniM. Ity E. Lynn Linton. Eleventh and 
Cheaper Edition. Post 8rv. ii. 

Onj. THE STORY OF CHRIS. Hy Rowland Grey, 

Author of ' Lihdenblumen/ etc. Crmtm 8tv. 5f. 

General Literature 

Bowden. THE IMITATION OF DUDDHA: Beinf; Quota- 
tion« from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Y^ar. Compiled 
by M M. BoWDBN. With Preface by Sir EinviN Arnold. i6«v«. 

JMichftaid. OUR ENGLISH VILLAGES: Their Story and 

their Antiquities. By I\ H. DiTCii field, M.A., K.R.n.S.» Rector 

of Karkham, Berks. Pcsi 8rw. 21. 61/. lUmsirattJ, 

*Th« object of the aulhor it not »e moch to dctcnbo any porticuUr village as to givo 
a clear idea of what vilUgt life lias li««n in England from iho carlicM historical 
limeik. An riiremciv amuting and inleretiing liitia hook, which should ftnd a 
|4ak« in every lurochial library. '—<«MBr^f«ii. 

lUtchfldd. OLD ENGLISH SPORTS. By P. H. Ditch- 

FIELD, M.A. Crvwm S?v. 8i. 6d, JUns/rafiJ, 
* A t.hanni«c account of old English Sports.** If^rm'm^ p0tU 

SUdllUUL OXFORD : Its Life and Schools. Edited by A. M. 
M. Stkdmas, M.A.t assisted by Members of the University. AVw 
Eilitum, Cr0wm 8ri#. 51. 

'Offers a full and in mou rr«|iects a saiikfactory detcriiHioo of the country through 
which Hudenit must travel, and aibrds to parenu who are detirous of cakSilaling 
the capentet and rewards of Univerkiiy education a matt of oteful infarwtion 
arranged and brought do%ra to the motC recent date.*— ^MntfnM. 



PARSON AND PEASANT: Chapters of their 
Natural History. By J. B. Buknb, M. A., Ktctor of Waaing. Crwum 

***PaesM and Fnaani* le a hook mm nnly to he intetetled in, hut to learn toMethinf 
^« hoek which may prvve a help to aMuy a clergy«aa, and 
and ripta iho charity af layata.* **^ikf^ Mtnm^^ 
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dumingbmiiL THE PATH TOWARDS KNOWLEDGE: 
EjtMvt on Questions of the Day. By W. Cunningham, D.'O.p 
Fellow of Trinity Collq^e, Cambndge, Prorcssor of Economici at 
King*s College, London. Crowm 8r#. 41. 6r/. 
Euayt OS Marmc* *nd PopuUiion, Soctaliftm, Money, Ktiocatioo, rotUiviMM, etc 

AadenOB GrahaSL NATURE IN nOOKS : Studies in Utenry 
isiogrtphy. By P. Anderson Graham. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

Thi< i« an allempc to trace the Influence at turrounciini; circumsunccft, »ndc«ptci*llir 
the influence of Nature, on %otnt greai writers. Thr t hapten are emitted : 1. ' Tbc 
Mactc of the Fieldi ' (Jrflrerie%). 1 1. ' An and Nature ' (I'ennyion). III.' Tbc 
Doctrine of Idlcneu ' (lltorcau). I V. * The Komance of life * (ScoitX V. * The 
PoctvT of Toil - (Burns). VI. * The Divinity of Natura ' (Wordsworth). 

* Tbottf htfol and inferming. Patient invetttcalion and study art unmiftlakable in 
this book. The distinct literary flavour in Mr. Graham's psfics attracts pcfosaL* 
"Dnify CArtmictf, 

'A food book of l.^%MX%,'^Amii'ymt'^tm. 



Books for Boys and Girls 

Walford. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. IJy L. B. Wal- 
FORD, Author of ' Mr. .Smith.' With Illustrations by Gordom 
Brown R. Ctvwn 8zw. 6s, 

* The clever auihorets steers denr of namby-pamby, and invests her moral with a 

fresh and sirikinx dress. There is terseness and vivacity of si jrle, and iha illuitra- 
tioas are mflmitm\At.~^Amti'/me^im, 

Moleswortli. THE RED GRANGE. I)y Mrs. Mole.s\vorth, 
Author of 'Carrots.' With Illustrations by Gordon Browns. 
Crown 8zv. 6/. 

* A volume in which (trU wilt delight, and beaut tfully Uliistratcd. — /W/ Mmtt 

C^uttt. 

XJUrkEuBselL MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. By 
W. Clark Russkll, Author of • The Wreck of the Grosvenor/ etc 
Illustrated by (iORDON Brown r. Crown Ktv. p, 6*L 
•Mr. Clark Russell's story of "Master Rockarellar's Voyage "will be among the 
fiivourites of the Christmas books. There is a rattle and " go " all through it, and 
Its illustrations arc charming in themselves, and very much above the average in 
the way in which they are produced. Mr. Clark Russell is thoroughly at home 
on sea and with boys, and he manages to relate and combine the marvellous in so 
plausible a manner that we arc quite prepared to allow that Master Rockafellar's 
u no unfair example of every midshipman's first voyage. We can heartily recoA* 
mend this pretty book to the notice af the parents and friends of s«a4oTiiig boyk 



WBIi»«l 
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Antiior of ' Mdle. MorL' THE SECRET OF MADAME DE 
Monluc. By the Author of *The Atelier du Lyt/ ' Mdle. Mori.' 
Cfvwtt ovot 5^* 

*An csi|uUiu KlcrarycamM.'— l^#r/«/. 

lUiiTille FeniL SYD UELTON : Or, The Hoy who would not 

i;o to ScA, HyO. Manvillk Frnn, Author of * In the Kin(;*t 
Name/ etc. Illustrated hy Gordon Brown r. Cr^vM 8r<tf. 3>. 6>/. 

* Who amons the ymtnti Moqr*rcacling pulilic will not rcjoic* mt the «iKhl of the oUl 
comtiinati«Mi, •(> often proved admirable-* iiory by Manvillc Kcnn, iiliiMratcd 
by Gordon Browne I The Mory, ton, i« one nf the (ood old aort, full of life and 
vtsour, hrccnne«« and fun. It begin* well and Koei on belter, and from the 
lime Syd join« hit ship enciting incidents fullow each other in tuch rapid and 
brilliant ftocce««ion th^i notliins thort of aluoliite compaltloo would Induce the 
fftader i* lay it down.*— y#«riM/^£i/Mr«//#«i. 



DUMPS. By Mrs. Park, Author of 'Adam And Eve,' 
' Dorothy Fox,' etc. Illustrated by \V. Parkinson. Crown 8? v. 
y.6d. 

*One of the prettiest Mortes which even this clever writer hat given the world for a 
long time.*— 11 >rA/. 

* A very tweet and touching story.*— Ad/ MM/GauiU, 

XMde. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. Meade, 
Author ol * Scamp and I,' etc. Illustrated by R. Barnes. Crmvn 

*Ao exccllml Mory* Vivid portraiture ol character, and Iwoad and wholoiome 

lessons about kfe.*— vVrr/«i/«r. 
'Om of Mn. Meade's wnvu fascinating books.' ~/>«f/f ^^fu>t, 

MmA9. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. Illustrated by 
Evrrard Hopkins. Crown 8rv, 2i. 6«/. 

* Mrs. Meode bas not of^en done britvr srork than this '^S^tut^. 

'Tbo writer p o s s e m i the rare gilt of imaginsiive realism, and some of Her simpler 
•OMe* ava the most p^werfuL*— jV«urA/«/rr Cmirt/MM. 



THE HONOURABLE MISS: A Tale of a Country 
Town. By L. T. Mradr, Author of * Scamp and I,* ' A Girl of the 
picople,' ct& With Illttsiratioat by Evbrard IlorKiNS. Ctwwm 
U09p.ti, 



MY LAND OF BEULAH. By MRS. Leith Adams. 
With R Frontispiece by Cordon Brownb. Cromm Sew, 31. 6^. 




THE BORROWER WILL BE CHARGED 
AN OVERDUE FEE IF THIS BOOK IS 
NOT RETURNED TO THE LIBRARY ON 
OR BEFORE THE LAST DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. NON-RECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOTICES DOES NOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 
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